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The Influences of Birth Order, Family Size and 
Sex Differences on Risk-taking Behaviour 


By B. D. JAMIESON 


Department of Psychology, University of Canterbury, 
Christchurch, New Zealand 


The effects of birth order, family size and sex differences on risk-taking behaviour were 
examined. The subjects were 84 10-12-year-old children of both sexes. The risk-taking 
task was derived from Slovic (1966). Three hypotheses were tested. First-born, youngest 
and intermediate siblings did not differ in the amount of risk they accepted. Subjects from 
smaller families accepted less risk than subjects from larger families (P<o-05). Male and 
female subjects did not differ significantly in the amount of risk they accepted. The major 
finding from the study suggests the importance of family size as a factor in psychological 
research dealing with ecological variables. 


Birth order . 

The publication of Schachter’s Psychology of Affiliation in 1959 signalled the 
renewal of interest by psychologists in the birth-order variable. This research 
had yielded the serendipitous finding of birth order as a mediating variable in the 
anxiety—affiliation context. The work proved to be an impetus for a considerable 
number of studies, many of which have been reviewed by Warren (1966) and Samp- 
son (1965). 

Schachter (1959) suggested that the empirically observed links between birth 
order, anxiety and affiliation were specific instances of a more generalized birth 
order—dependency behaviours relationship. His results suggested that first-born 
subjects were more dependent than later born. Gewirtz (1948), Beller (1948), 
Sears (1950) and Haeberle (1958) were cited as supporting this finding. Schachter 
anticipated that dependency-related behaviours should be subject to ordinal 
mediation effects. Ehrlich (1958) had already demonstrated that first-born subjects 
were more influenceable than later-born. 

To some extent, this prediction has been confirmed. Thus first-born subjects 
have been shown to be more conforming (Staples & Walters, 1961 ; Becker & Carroll, 
1962; Smith & Goodchilds, 1963; Arrowood & Amaroso, 1965; Carrigan & Julian, 
1966), more influenceable (Ehrlich, 1958), and to be more vulnerable to group 
evaluation (Dittes, 1961). 

There have also been conflicting findings. Sampson (1962) found that first-born 
female subjects conformed less than later-born subjects, but that this trend was 
reversed for male subjects. However, this study poses problems of interpretation, 
as Warren (1966) has shown. Glass et al. (1963) challenged Dittes’ (1961) finding 
by showing that later-born subjects responded with greater annoyance to frustrating 
agents than had first-born. Walters & Ray (1960) found no differences Betwesn 
first-born and later-born subjects in the rate of conditioning to a social conditioner, 
namely approval. 
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relationships, although subjects who were high on both of the moderator variables, 
defensiveness and test anxiety, did exhibit a positive relationship between independ- 
ence and risk-taking, on the dilemmas task and for chance situations. 

The use of risk-taking as the dependent variable permitted a cross-cultural 
validation of reported sex differences in this behaviour. Previous studies (Swineford, 
1941; Kass, 1964; Kogan & Wallach, 1964; Slovic, 1966) had generally suggested 
that males are more likely to accept higher risks than are female subjects. Only 
Tajfel et al. (1964) report no sex differences in measures of risk-taking behaviour. 


Hypotheses 

From the results reported in the literature reviewed, three specific hypotheses 
were investigated: (1) First-born, youngest and intermediate siblings will differ 
in the amounts of risk they will accept in an individual decision-making situation. 
(2) Subjects from smaller families and subjects from larger families will differ in 
the amounts of risk they will accept in an individual decision-making situation. 
(3) Male subjects and female subjects will differ in the amounts of risk they will 
accept in an individual decision-making situation. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects were 84 10-12-year-old children chosen from a population which consisted 
of the Form One intake of an urban intermediate school. (Intermediate schools are two-year 
courses occupying the seventh and eighth years of schooling in New Zealand. Being in their 
first year at the schobl, most of the subjects were 11 years of age.) 

The subjects were made up of first-born subjects (= 24), youngest subjects (n=24) and 
intermediate siblings (7 = 36). 

A distinction was made between small and large families after the third sibling. Thus a 
small family consisted of three siblings or less and a large family of four or more (Schachter, 
1959). In the sample 36 of the subjects came from small families, while 48 came from large 
families. S 

Groups were matched for sex, age, intelligence (as measured by the Australian Council 
for Educational Research Intermediate Form D) and father’s occupational class (as deter- 
mined from the Congalton & Havighurst scale, 1954). 


Apparatus 

The apparatus used in the experiment was an adaptation of that used by Slovic (1966). 
Essentially it consisted of a console with control and display surfaces facing the subject. On 
the control surface, which was set at an angle of 10° to the horizontal, were ro toggle switches 
placed in a numbered series, and two additional switches, one set at each end of the series 
and marked as stop switches. The display panel, set at 5 5° to the horizontal, contained 20 
red and green jewelled panel lights, set in two series of 10 so that a light of each colour was 
directly above each numbered switch. In addition the display panel contained a white, 
opaque subject-warning light. ; 

An operator control-panel was situated on the reverse side of the console. This contained 
controls which could pre-set a connexion between the toggle switches and jewelled panel 
lights. Thus the colour, which would flash as a result of activation by the subject of any 
given switch, was predetermined by the operator. 

Plastic bowls were used as reward receptacles for the poker chips which served as tokens 
during the experiment. Each token was worth one sweet at the conclusion of the study. 


Procedure = 
One month prior to the experimental session a short questionnaire was adminis at 
263 children in an urban intermediate school. The questionnaire contained questions re ating 


tered to 
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to ordinal position, family size, age, sex, father’s occupation, and sweet area of = 
subject population. This information permitted the formation of the experimenta — 
The experimental session was conducted by an experimenter and a console operator. : ac 
subject, upon entering the experimental room, was asked to indicate his preferred ic — 
from among eight varieties of sweets. The sweet chosen was the reward unit for the sub- 


sequent task, It was then explained that, for reasons of hygiene, chips would be used as 
tokens for the sweets during the task. 
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The risk-taking session of five trials was then carried out, On three trials, the console was 
pre-set so that a red light would flash only if 


r two important ways. First, 
h subject, Secondly, subjective expectancies of loss and 
different, whereas in Slovic’s study they were the same. 


Subject’s score on a iv i 
e u e: the 
‘om the response series which E 
pi 


s ast activated. The experimental 
PPing point for each group over the three critical trials. 


RESULTS 


; ing indexes for the subjects į 
wi ) Jects in each cell of the 3 x 2 x 2 
sign. These data were analysed in a PX qXxr analysis of variance with compel 


cell frequenci i i 
quencies on two variables, An unweighted means analysis was used. This 


was an extension of Winer’s (1962 
i c » 202, P. 242) pxq model, Th the 
analysis of variance appears in Table 2. Only the ilp cate aise was 


Table 1 gives the mean risk-tak 
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significant at the o-o5 level. This allowed Hypothesis 2 to be accepted, while 


Hypotheses 1 and 3 were rejected. 


Table 1. Risk-taking scores 


(X of critical trials.) 


Small family (<4 siblings) Large family (> 3 siblings) 
— 
Male Female Male Female 
First-born 4°11 4°72 5°44 6-94 
Youngest 4°56 4°94 5°78 5°83 
Intermediate siblings 4°39 5'61 Cees 6'50 


Table 2. Summary of analysis of variance of mean risk-taking scores 


Source of variation S.S. d.f. M.S. F P 
A (family size) 28-38 I 28:38 4°46 <0'05 
B (birth order) O19 2 0:09 

C (sex) 14'26 I 14'26 2'23 n.s. 
AxB 3'29 2 rós 

AxC 0°32 I 0°32 

BxC 4°19 2 2°09 

AxBxC 1'23 2 0°62 

Within cells 458°29 72 6°37 

DISCUSSION 


Birth order i 
It is possible that risk-taking as defined in this study is not a dependency-linked 


behaviour in the manner in which conformity behaviours may have been shown to 
be. Risk-taking behaviours may well be multi-determined to a greater degree than 
the forms of behaviour which have typically served as dependent variables in the 
birth-order studies reviewed earlier. However, even if risk-taking like conformity 
or influenceability is a dependency-linked behaviour, it has been shown in this 
study to differ in the degree to which it is susceptible to birth-order influences. 


i i lationship 
c i f ordinal effects could be due to an incorrect re 
a viour having been postulated. The 


between risk-taking and dependency beha ‘ s 
independent abies in a “aah el situation may reject both r isky rah dem tl 
extremes as non-optimal and prefer intermediate risks. Slovic fan Sie gub fats 
Strategy to be rationally preferable. Yet retrospective comments iro 

did not suggest that any were consciously adopting this strategy- 


ge i i king behaviour 

Family size was shown to be a significant determinant of risk-ta sg Aa 
with subjects from small families accepting less risk than ig arch > = 
families. Correlational data support the experimental aik A eke " 
risk-taking behaviour were correlated +040 (P <0-001) nc t ew e P 
When absolute ordinal position is partialled out, the correlation 1s 


(P <o-001), 


6 B. D. JAMIESON 


The influence of family size lends support to the views of Rosen (1961) and 
Rosenberg & Sutton-Smith (1964). Does this result indicate a need for a recon- 
sideration of the theoretical viewpoints concerning the influences of birth order on 


behaviour ? i , : 

In part, probably it does. But the reconsideration is rather in the direction of 
extending the rationale to include family size as a significant factor. The operation 
of the family-size variable can be summarized as indicating that subjects from smaller 
families show increased dependency-linked behaviours compared to subjects from 
larger families. While, in the incipient stages, dependent behaviour may be largely 
a function of inconsistent mothering, it is reasonable to assume that in its later 
stages this phenomenon is maintained by reinforcement res 
to attention-seeking behaviour in the child. 
strongly and intermittently reinforced, as any 
proportion of his responses attended to by th 
stimuli from other siblings. 


ponses from the parent 

In a small family the behaviour is 
given child is likely to have a greater 
e parent, in the absence of competing 
In the larger family the reinforcement response fre- 
quency for any one child may diminish to such an extent that it proves ineffective 
as a reinforcer for the child’s dependency behaviours. Furthermore, in the large 
family, with many siblings, the parent will negatively reinforce dependency be- 
haviours when the cumulative demands upon his or her own responses are sub- 
jectively perceived as excessive. 


For later-born children in small fa 
from trial-and-error learning, 
of responses of older siblings, 
ment are noted. In the larger 
case the rewarded behaviour 


first-born female child, who will i 
a line of theorizing seems 


uld also contribute to famil 


Mk 2 y-size differences in a 
similar fashion to the way Schachter 


(1959) suggests they contribute to ordinal 
families the mean-age difference between 
families. In the large family, then, a sibling 
ther sibling who is similar in age, and this 
essive behaviour. Thus interaction in this 
inducing than anxiety-reducing and this could 
‘cement of dependency behaviours. 
Sex differences 

The results showed that male and female subjects did not differ significantly 
in the amount of risk which they accepted. 

Yet the results presented in Table 1 
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surprisi i i 
ee as previous studies have suggested that males exhibit greater risk- 
- g ehaviour than females (Kass, 1964; Slovic, 1966). 
i : 
ogiya aa why the observed reversal occurred. Whether this was a chance 
r a function of the age group of the subject is a matter for further research. 


CONCLUSIONS 


he le eee this study suggests the importance of family size as a 

eon, a ological research which makes use of ecological variables. Family 

Pile shown to be an important determinant of the risk-taking behaviour of 
year-old subjects. 

wee suggest that future research, using birth order as a variable, should 

len = = the family size variable, as recommended by Rosen (1961) and 

sips g. utton-Smith (1964). 

be dry as defined in this study did not appear to be a dependency-linked 

ur in its sensitivity to ordinal influences. 


p3 n 
vd wishes to thank Professor R. A. M. Gregson and Mr M. J. Mitchell for their 
€ suggestions and comments on this paper, and Miss P. Anstiss and Miss J. Thompson 


for thej 5 
eir assistance during the data collection. 
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The EPI and Scales of Rigidity and Dogmatism 


By G. C. DRAKEFORD* 
University of Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


The relati 
ations bety 
dogmati ween the Eysenck Pi $ 
sm and a questi ersonality Inventory and a questi : 
Mere observed fa hs ite ee of rigidity were explored No E EE A s 
cale, but co; 4 roups isolated on the basis of EPI w r erences 
theoretical j mparison on the dogmati nae a compared on the rigidit 
al implicatio itism scale showed a significant interacti ged 
and by Eysenck, ns of these findings are discussed in the light of siete en in 
okKeach 


In a recen 
selitin Tasa Watson (1967) attempted to elucidate the often hypothesi 
(1947) prediction = ee and behavioural rigidity. Watson cool toe 
iaceo aith Bac at iitroverti and extraverted neurotics would differ in rigidit: A 
fin dineeerethar ea s (1960) distinction between rigidity and dogmatism a 
betas and cance ile he male find no differences between high and low ene 
ns irere oand me on the ‘doodlebug’ measure of rigidity, significant differ- 
lnvsdere apie és the doodlebug measure of dogmatism. 
well-known een p A it was decided to examine this problem further, using a 
afa sividite-ne o rigidity and one of dogmatism, to see if the observed absence 
relation o <r relation and the presence of the neuroticism—dogmatism 
d ts debug oer ae ributed to the specific nature of the criterion task, namely the 
e 
(1960) teal problem is basically a problem-solving situation which Rokeach 
on the sec i mp an ‘analytic’ phase, the solution of which requires flexibility 
should find eee, e subject, and a ‘synthesis’ phase which the dogmatic person 
ofa subjece’ > cult. Hence the doodlebug problem provides a very small sample 
s behavioural repertoire on which to base conclusions about that subject’s 


ehavi : 
vioural rigidity and dogmatism. 
he Gough & Sanford (1952) Rigidity 


For thi 
thi: P 
S reason it was decided to use t 
m scale to sample more widely each 


Scale 
and the Rokeach (1960) Dogmatis 
Jassify them on the two variables under 


subje ’ 
cts . 
behavioural responses and hence c 


Study, 
The t 

introverts o hypotheses tested in this study were: (x) that high and low neurotic 

i and extraverts would differ significantly on the Rigidity scale; (2) that 


igh and 
1 Sa : Roe 
ow neurotic introverts and extraverts would differ significantly on the 


o 5 
Smatism scale 


METHOD 
ed the EPI (Eysenck & Eysenck, 
f 20 subjects were selected according to their Intro- 

igh Neuroticism Introvert 


Neuroticism Extravert 


To 
test t 
1962) fr, hese hypotheses 408 subjects 


Versi 
Slon~ 
x : 
traversion and Neuroticism sco: 


8rou: 

P (HN- 5 

8roup (LN a High Neuroticism Extravert grouP 
and a Low Neuroticism Introvert grouP 

Amherst, Mass., U.S.A. 


* 
Now 
at D 
epartment of Psychology, University of Massachusetts, 


tö G. C. DRAKEFORD 


then administered the Rigidity scale and the Dogmatism scale. The subjects were all fresh- 
man education students at the University of Calgary. 


RESULTS 
Rigidity. The statistical analysis was accomplished using a two-way analysis of 
variance technique. As is indicated in Table 2a there were no significant main 
effects and no significant interaction. Hence it must be concluded that there were 
no significant differences on the Rigidity scale between the four groups indicated 


by use of the EPI and hence no significant relation between rigidity and neuroticism 
or introversion-extraversion. 


Table 1. Means of the Rigidity and Rokeach Dogmatism scales 
(n= 20 in each group of each scale) 


High neuroticism Low neuroticism 


Introvert Extravert Introvert Extravert 
Mean 
Rigidity scale 10°3 112 10°3 8-6 
Dogmatism scale 93°45 102*70 100°65 79°40 
Table 2. Two-way analyses of variance for the Rigidity and Dogmatism scales 
Source S.S. d.f. Variance P 
(a) RIGIDITY SCALE 
Rows (Introversion-Extraversion) 35°11 I 35°11 4°46** 
Columns (Neuroticism) 35°11 I 35°11 4°46** 
Interaction 2:81 I 2°81 0:36** 
Within cells 598-95 76 7:88 
Total 671-98 79 
(b) DoGMATISM SCALE 
Rows ( Introversion—Extraversion) 1248-20 I 1248:20 igana 
Columns (Neuroticism) 68445 I 684-45 0:94** 
we 4743°20 I 4743°20 6:54* 
ithin cells 55088-10 76 72484 
Total 6176395 79 


*P<o-01; **P> O05, 
Dogmatism, A two-way analysis of variance (Table 2b), while showing no main 
significant interaction (F=6-54; P< 0-01) between the 


dogmatism. Reference 


he groups (LN-E) to be considerably lower on the Dogma- 


The EPI and Scales of Rigidity and Dogmatism II 


we DISCUSSION 
ee hea = ee the ies of this study show that 
oe tee ee at personality aie a of neuroticism and introver- 
a Eoen ae Mai chi n -n n tl e conclusions drawn by Eysenck 
aie ee ane y FA i- ere = o P aed to introversion and neuro- 
ibaa tag nieces others. e aut iors of this factor-analytic study conclude 
2 s had almost all their variance accounted for in terms of extra- 
version, neuroticism and (vocabulary) intelligence’. 
" bse this is not the only interpretation possible from the data presented 
y Eysenck & Eysenck (1962) for, of the 12 rigidity items included in the analysis, 
only seven load higher than 0-29 on the factor labelled by the authors, pro tempore, 
a rigidity. Of these seven items, four have zero-order loadings on either the 
xtraversion or the Neuroticism factor and hence cannot be considered either 
Positive or negative, one has factor-loading signs contrary to the predicted direction 
and two support the hypothesized relation. 
Hence one must wonder how the authors can conclude the results as supporting 
their hypothesis that‘ rigidity isa dysthymic trait’ (Eysenck & Eysenck, 1962, p. 180). 
From the present data we can assume that if ‘rigidity’ is related to a combination 
of the two dimensions of the EPI, then it is not the ‘habitual’ type of rigidity which 
appears to be the focus of the Gough-Sanford scale and the doodlebug problem. 
The results of this aspect of the study exemplify the varied controversial findings 
that resulted in Chown (1959) entitling her now classical review of the rigidity re- 
Search ‘ Rigidity—a flexible concept’. 
Dogmatism. Assuming there to be a distinction between rigidity and dogmatism 
(Rokeach, 1960) it would seem that Eysenck and Rokeach would each predict a 
different main effect from the neuroticism, xtraversion, dogmatism 
relation, 
Eysenck (1957) refers to the evidence of E 


t i i 
hesis that hysterics (highly neurotic extraverts) W : Soe Si 
extent than would introverts. This he predicts by virtue of the greater inhibitory 


Potential generated by hysterics and their consequent low conditionability. Of 
course, the above prediction is relevant to this study only insofar as es 
responses can be likened to a form of repression, evidence for which is not entirely 


a (Kogan, 1956). 
okeach ( 1960), on the other hand, cite ; 
Ypothesized relation between anxiety and dogmatism. 


a ; . 
3 Ctor-analytic studies in which anxiety and dogmatism are sho dy Rokeach 
'milar. From this it seems reasonable to assume that in the present study 


ee £: $ S 
Would predict the significant main effect to be due to neuroticism, by virtue of it 


ae i i traversion as would Eysenck. 
n to anxiety, rather than due to introversion—extt e 
er ignificant main effects, but rather a highly 


As th S an 
. > the statistical analyses showed no S1 : IF 
Mgnificant interaction bana introversion—extraversion and ee he : 
i °gmatism scale, the predictions of neither Eysenck nor Rokeae a os a 
n this study. Hence, like Watson’s (1967) interactional effects, these finding 

j 


i : 
ficult to interpret. 


introversion-¢: 


riksen & Kuethe (1956) for his hypo- 
ould show ‘repression’ to a greater 


ive figures supporting his 
In fact, he mentions two 
wn to be factorially 


some impress 
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One possible explanation can be inferred from Eysenck (19 57) when s es a 
that ‘the fears, phobias, and anxieties of the dysthymic patient ... are t e ata 
of excessively high drive and excessively high conditionability (D x SER) A : 
if, from this statement, one can assume that the presence or absence of 7 7 
phobias ... anxieties’ and dogmatic responses, for not only dysthymics (HN-I) n 
for the other groups of the present study (HN-E, LN-E, LN-I), can be attribute : 
to the same product of drive and conditionability, then the observed Sesame 
effects of this study are predictable. For if we substitute high drive for HN, low 
drive for LN, high conditionability for I and low conditionability for E we find 
that the group (LN-E) lowest on such a Dx S#R product is the group which is 
significantly lower than the other three on the dogmatism scale. That is, of the 
four groups, the one in which, by analogy, neither high drive nor high condition- 
ability was present, was significantly the least dogmatic. 

It must be remembered that the above explanation is strictly hypothetical, 
especially in that it requires the highly controversial substitution of ‘drive’ and 
‘conditionability’ for the more accepted personality dimensions of neuroticism 
and introversion—extraversion of the EPI. However, it should also be remembered 
that these findings in large part replicate those of Watson (1967) 
reliability has to be attached to the interactional effects, 

In summary, we must conclude like Watson ( 1967) 
speak loosely of the “ridigity” or “inflexibility ” of ne 
dogmatism as identified and measur 
groups were divided on the basis of the EPI 
the predictions of either Rokeach or 


and hence some 


‘that it is inappropriate to 


; but in a manner not consistent with 
Eysenck. 
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Anxiety, Speech Disturbances and Speech Rate 


By MARK COOK 
University of Oxford 


A distinction is drawn between two types of anxiety that might affect speech. Previous work 
on speech disturbance and speech rate is reviewed in the light of this distinction. An experi- 
ment 1s carried out in which both types of anxiety are varied. A significant effect of one type 
anxiety on certain types of speech disturbance is found. A significant interaction between 

oth types of anxiety and speech rate is found. On the basis of these results, conclusions are 
drawn about the usefulness of speech disturbances as an indicator of anxiety. 


many different meanings as it 


(Anas . ; i 
Anxiety’ is notoriously a vague concept, having as 
however, one distinction that 


has measures and operational definitions. There is, 
can be drawn clearly, and which might serve to clarify some of the experimental 


evidence on anxiety and speech. If it is said of a person that he is anxious, it might 


Mean that he is anxious at that moment, or it might mean that he is a perennially 
ffects most people at 


anxious person. The former refers to a passing mood that a 

One time or another. The latter refers to a permanent characteristic of some people, 
but not of others, The work on anxiety and speech has used measures and manipula- 
tions of both permanent and transient anxiety without making the distinction clear. 
This may be one reason why it is difficult to draw any definite conclusions from the 
literature. Permanent anxiety has been measured by inventories such as the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale or Paivio’s audience anxiety measures (Paivio et al., 1961). 
Transient anxiety has been variously manipulated by the choice of topic, by changes 
in the interviewer’s manner, by the presence of an audience, as well as by more 
exotic (and generally less successful) means such as showing subjects pin-ups before 


the interaction starts. À 
Mahl’s classification of speech disturbances (SDs) has been the most widely 
Used and is the most explicit, so it will be used in this paper. AAT a 
here; see Kasl & Mahl (1965) for a full description. Ah (also called Filled ae 
er’, “um? and variants. Repetition—superfluous repetition of one or more so ds. 
Stutter, Omission—part of a word or a whole word omitted. Sentence lone z 
and incompletion—the speaker stops (possibly leaving sentence unfinishe ) ect 
— his sentence again. Tongue slip. Intruding incoherent sound—a noise 
annot be identifi word, stutter, laugh, etc. . 
The Ah eset cally kept separate from the other seven, which are acm 
Collectively as the Non-Ah categories. Data are usually presented as a rati 


i 
Sturbances to words. 


dh Speech disturbances 
The general view is that Ah SDs are related, 
sitation and attempts to keep control of the 


ut to uncertainty, 


to anxiety b' 
po ‘ball’ (Maclay & 


conversational 


14 Marx Cook 


Osgood, 1959). Neither Kasl & Mahl (1965) nor Paivio (1965) found any relation 
between permanent anxiety and the use of Ah. A number of studies have reported 
that transient anxiety increased the use of Ah. However, all the studies, except 
that of Feldstein et al. (1963), are open to criticism either because too few subjects 
were included or because there is no evidence that any real anxiety was created. 
For example, Boomer & Dittman (1964) found an increase in Ah SDs when subjects 
were ‘self-monitoring’, i.e. trying not to say any word that included the letter ‘L’. 
They consider that this is analogous to anxiety, but the resemblance is hard to 
see. Other studies, notably Kasl & Mahl (1965) and Krause & Pilisuk (1961), 
reported that Ah’s did not increase with anxiety. Both these studies did find an 


increase in Non-Ah SDs, suggesting that the anxiety manipulations were effective. 
On balance, therefore, it seems that anxiety, 


permanent or transient, is not related 
to the use of Ah. 


Non-Ah speech disturbances 


Paivio (1965) and Kasl & Mahl (1965) found no relation between permanent 
anxiety and Non-Ah SDs. Zimbardo et al. (1963) found a significant interaction 
between permanent anxiety, transient anxiety and Non-Ah SDs. Subjects with 
high test anxiety, in the high transient anxiety condition, and subjects with low test 
anxiety, in the low transient anxiety, had higher rates of Non-Ah SDs. The latter 
result is strange; the low permanent anxiety~low transient anxiety group is the 
group that should show the least sign of anxiety. 

A large number of studies, notably Dibner (1958), Kasl & Mahl (1965), Zimbardo 
et al. (1963), Krause & Pilisuk (1961) and Pope & Siegman (1962), have found that 


transient anxiety leads to increase in Non-Ah SDs. Several of these studies present 
physiological data or self- 


report data, showing that the mani ulation was effective. 
The studies that did not fi a 


i š nd an effect did not present any such data and often used 
manipulations that were obviously ineffective. 
On balance, therefore, i 


t seems that transient anxiety probabl 
i : : y does cause an 
iip sa in Non-Ah SDs; the relation of permanent anxiety to Non-Ah SDs is 
ess clear. 


Speech rate 


Paige been done on the effects of anxiety of either type on speech rate 
- ‘Ndeed there is some doubt as to what effect anxiety shoul i 
ala y should have—to increase 
Tease - Lasswell (1935) 
tensions’ inhibit 


a including speech. Just aS 
-Fisler 
(1961 a) has shown that variations Goldman-Eisle 


The rate of articulation is consta: 


E i 
R, it is because responses are more frequent, not 
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because they are faster; the analogy with simple motor behaviour is misleading. 
Mor eover, if anxiety does increase SR, it need not be a simple process of energiza- 
tion. Someone who is discussing an embarrassing topic may talk faster in order 
to finish sooner. A permanently anxious person may find that speaking focuses 
attention on him to an unwelcome extent, so he too may talk faster so as to finish 
Sooner. 

: Some work has been done that suggests that SR is related to the difficulty of the 
linguistic task ; speakers pause more and hence speak more slowly, when summarizing 
the point of a cartoon, than when simply describing it (Goldman-Eisler, 1961). 
This finding does not necessarily imply that anxiety and SR are not related ; in fact, 
i Suggests another way in which anxiety could influence SR. Anxiety is a disrupting 
influence; previously easy tasks become more difficult and require greater con- 
centration. In this way anxiety could make a previously easy utterance become 
difficult for the speaker, so that he has to pause more and so speaks more slowly. 
However, it is fruitless to speculate about why or how anxiety increases, or decreases 

R a the absence of any good evidence that it does either. i 

Paivio (1965) found that subjects with high audience anxiety spoke more slowly 
When before an audience than when alone, whereas subjects low on audience 
anxiety spoke more slowly when alone than when facing an audience. Sauer & 

arcuse (1957), on the other hand, found that a combination of high manifest anxiety 

I Na anxiety produced a rise in rate. Kanfer (1960) and Paivio (1963) founa 

© relation betwee iety and SR. . : i 
Feldstein et al, Poraa and ti SR rose when subjects were discussing Smee 

Provoking topics. Kanfer (1960) obtained a similar result. Krause (1961) p 
à low positive correlation between rate of Non-Ah SDs and SR, — i e 
transient anxiety affects SR. Lasswell (1935) found that SR and y gM 
indices of tension were ne: atively correlated in one subject. Boomer Á Aas 
(1964) found that kaaa caused a large decrease 1n SR, but ae as 
Evidence that any anxiet t. Siegman & Pope (196 5) found that discussing 
an anxi eey WaS praa h it did affect Non-Ah SDs. 

nxtety-provoking topic did not affect SR, althoug em conclusion to be 
~ evidence is generally rather conflicting and ions anxiety. Furthermore, 
n about the effects of either permanent OF transient sears silent akid 

of the studies mentioned used mental patients oF a 
What limits the generality of their findings. 
to Sp. Present study is intended to investigate t 

ne using normal adult subjects. The Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
She Measures of permanent anxiety are wees McReynolds Assimilation Scale 
(A “: Which has been used in previous work, and the : alll been used.* The 
o innesReynotds & Acker, 1966), which INV ogy Gifferent angles. The MAS 
as ories approach anxiety from complete he experiences, whereas the 
i te e Subject what physical symptoms of anxiety 
S the subje ics WOITY him. i 5 Thi 
Tansient cht ee ceenisolaia’ by changing the topic. 


Most 


Some . 
pes of anxiety 


he relation of both ty 


s appears from 


itable for students. 
“Tam grat lying & version of the AS suita 
eful to Dr McReynolds for supp. 


Sey 
era] ; 1 
"al items had to be reworded for a British sample- 
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previous experience to be the most reliable method and it is more flexible. Originally 
it was intended to take continuous physiological readings from the subjects to check 


that the induction was effective. However, the apparatus proved unreliable and 
no useful data were obtained. 


METHOD 


Ten Oxford University students (five male, five female) served as subjects. They volunteered 
for the experiment and were paid 5s. Each subject filled in the Taylor MAS and the Mc- 
Reynolds AS. 

Subjects were divided into high and low AS groups and into high and low MAS groups. 
Since the two scales did not correlate significantly (r=0-10), the two classifications are not 
the same. The experimenter noted those items on the AS which subjects had marked as 
causing them the maximum anxiety; these were generally concerned with sex, work and 
future career. The AS data were used by the experimenter to determine which topics would 


cause anxiety in the subject and which would not. The experimenter explained that he wanted 
the subject to talk about his or her life at the university, 


and that various topics would be 

discussed in turn. 
During the first and last parts of the interview the subject was asked to talk about various 
topics, usually his or her interests, sports, cinema, theatre, etc. During the middle part of 


the interview he was asked to talk about work and sex. While discussing these two topics, 
the experimenter followed up any line of questions that appeared to embarrass or worry 
the subject. 


RESULTS 
All the Ah and Non-Ah ratios were transformed into arcsin scores, 


Ah speech disturbances 


‘Two analyses of variance were computed, one using the classifi 


by the MAS and one using the classification by AS (Tables 1-2). 


cation of subjects 
MAS. There were no significant mai 


Table 1. Analysis of variance: MAS groups and Ah speech disturbances 
s.s. dE M.S. 
Between 2 
7,018,794 
A MaS) o. 391,250 I I 1700 
ubjects within groups 26,627,544 8 3 es an 

aiia 1320,443 
7 a 7:574,912 

ji D ) 263,366 2 131,683 F<ro0 

aan 565,751 ; 
B x subjects within groups here a pie 


421,612 
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AS. There were no significant main effects and no significant interactions. A 
tendency for low permanent anxious subjects to use Ah more than high permanent 
anxious subjects did not reach significance (F=2°:90). 


Table 2. Analysis of variance: AS groups and Ah speech disturbances 


Bis: d.f. M.S. 
Between 
27,018,794 
one ahd 7,195,162 I 7,195,162 F=2:90 
ubjects within groups 19,823,632 8 2,477:954 n.s. 
Within 7,574,912 
Pifpeniod) 263,366 2 131,683 F<1-00 
xB 661,845 2 330,923 F<1:00 
16 415,606 


B x subjects within groups 6,649,701 


Non-Ah speech disturbances 
were computed, as above. 


f transient anxiety (P<o-or) but none 
h SDs rose from the first to the middle 


Two analyses of variance (Tables 3-4) 
MAS. There was a significant effect 0 
of permanent anxiety. The rate of Non-A 


0:0450 


0:0400 


0:0350 


Non-Ah speech disturbance ratio 


0:0300 


0-025 
0 2 


Period 
sient anxiety (all subjects). 


Fig. 1. Non-Ah speech disturbances and tran 


ddle to the third period (Fig. 1). A Newman- 
period 1 to period 2 is significant at the ool 
t significant (Table 3). Ane coefficient was 
he relation between transient anxiety and 


Period and dropped back from the mi 
Keuls test showed that the rise from 
level, but that the drop from 2 to 3 18 NO 
calculated to assess the magnitude of t 
Monat SDs: ¢=0°63. 
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Table 3. Analysis of variance: MAS groups and Non-Ah speech disturbances 


SS, d.f. M.S. 
Between 22,942,322 
A (MAS) 1,112,458 I 1,112,458 F< 1'00 
Subjects within groups 21,829,864 8 2,728,733 
Within 6,369,162 
B (period) 2,876,901 2 1,438,451 F=7-02, P<o-ol 
AxB 211,596 2 105,789 
B x subjects within groups 3,280,665 16 205,042 


AS. The results are the same as the above, except that the values of F and € 
are slightly larger (F= 7'15; €=0:64). (See Table 4.) 


Table 4. Analysis of variance: AS groups and Non-Ah speech disturbances 


S.S. d.f. M.S. 
Between 22,942,322 
A (AS) 2,184,301 I 2,184,301 F<1-00 
Subjects within groups 20,758,021 8 2,594,753 
Within 6,369,180 
B (period) 2,876,901 2 1,438,451 F=7'15, P<o-ot 
AxB , a 272,625 2 136,313 
B x subjects within groups 3,219,654 16 201,228 
Speech rate 


Two analyses of variance (Tables 5 


-6) were computed as above, 
MAS. Therewasno Significant eff 


ct of permanent or transient anxiety ; however, 


e 


170 


160 


Speech rate 


Fig. 2 Interaction of Permanent a; transient anxiety and Speech rate (wo 
+ 2. ) i i rds 
per minute), x A: : 


`O --- -O, high MAS. 
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between the two groups, in period 2, to be significant at the 0:05 level. No other 
difference between means is significant. 


Table 5. Analysis of variance: MAS groups and speech rate 


S.S. d.f. M.S. 
Between 11,477 
A (MAS) I I I 
Subjects within groups 11,476 8 1,435 
Within 4,033 
B (period) 248 2 124 
AxB 1,032 2 516 F=3:00 
B x subjects within groups 2,753 16 172 P<o-10o>0°05 


AS. There was no significant effect of permanent or transient anxiety and no 
Significant interaction between the two. 


Table 6. Analysis of variance: AS groups and speech rate 


S.S. d.f. M.S. 
Bluen 11,477 
A (AS) 1,360 I 1,360 F=108 ns. 
Subjects within groups 10,117 8 1,265 
Within 4,033 
B (period) 248 2 124 
AxB 323 2 162 
B x subjects within groups 3,462 16 216 
DISCUSSION 


Speech rate. There was no clear effect of either transient or permanent anxiety. 
Four subjects’ rates rose and three subjects’ rates fell. Three subjects showed no 


change. It might be suggested that those subjects whose SR decreased, or did not 
change, did not experience anxiety ; however, all the subjects but one showed an 
increase in Non-Ah SDs in period 2, which suggests that the manipulation was 


effective, Evidently some people react to transient — z pig more -a 
a i ickly. High MAS subjects ditter signitica’ 
hapa ge ce i maint anxiety. The high MAS 


from low MAS j i i tions ‘fs 

subjects in their react i ivio (196 
subjects slow down, whereas the low MAS subjects speak ain ah ge 
Obtained a similar result, using different measures of perman! 


i found that high MAS subjects 
ss Kam iaraa nine n ie theories were advanced in 


Spoke faster in a transient anxiety condition. ae drive thong CHU 
the introduction to account for a rise or fall in SR. Of ie t irs ship ee 
now be ruled out. Accordingly to this theory, subjects with mg era wa destin 
to increase their SR when made transiently anxious by the ae i ah a 
high drive level is being increased still further. However, instea coe oe 
faster, they speak more slowly. The results, however, do not rule 


Other su j i 
ggested theories. Pen : i eriod, nor 
Ah SDs, The mean rate of Ah did not rise 1n the transient prai et while 
Was it related to permanent anxiety. However, if some subjects 
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other subjects’ rates fell, the differences could cancel out, so that the group means 
for the three periods would be misleading. However, inspection of the data shows 
that this did not occur; all subjects’ rates remained constant throughout the three 
periods. The data support the view that Ah is a function of processes of organization 
of speech and control of the interaction, and is unrelated to other SDs. Indeed, it 
is misleading to call them ‘ disturbances’, since they probably serve a useful function 
and are not signs of a breakdown of speech. 

Non-Ah ratio. Non-Ah SDs are a function of transient anxiety only. Neither 
measure of permanent anxiety was related to their incidence, although the AS 
accounted for slightly more of the variance than the MAS. This is probably because 
the AS data were used to choose the topic discussed in period 2. Although the rise 
from period 1 to period 2 was large and significant, the fall from period 2 to period 
3 was not so large and was not significant. This Suggests that the anxiety induced 
in period 2 took time to dissipate. Possibly period 3 should have been longer in 
order to allow subjects to recover and return to their normal pattern of speech. 
In fact, the high rate in period 3 is caused by three subjects whose rate did not fall 
at all in period 3. All the other subjects (except the one whose rate did not rise in 
period 2) fell back to a rate comparable with that in period 1. 

Previous work has often used children or mental patients as subjects. This type 


start with, or to be more susceptible to 


C tviews were conducted by psychiatrists 
who had detailed knowledge of the patient’s background and a Mi Further- 


nt can probably use methods of inducing 
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Differential Conforming as a Developmental Process 


By PHILLIDA SALMON* 


Department of Humanities and Social Sciences, 
University of Surrey 


The study was designed to assess the relation between maternal attitudes and children’s 
conformity behaviour towards peers and adults. Tests of conformity, values and sociometrie 
status were administered to 60 primary-school boys. Their mothers filled in an attitude 
questionnaire yielding measures of acceptance—rejection and control—neglect. Results 
showed the predicted association between maternal rejection and a failure to conform pre- 
dominantly to either peers or adults, together with a non-acceptance of either peer or adult 
values. Differential conforming to peers and adults, and differential acceptance of peer and 
adult values were found, against prediction, to be unrelated to maternal control-neglect- 
Both differential conformity and differential value acceptance, however, were associated 


with previous sociometric status. It is argued from these results that conformity behaviour 
can be meaningfully regarded in differential and in developmental terms. 


Early studies of conformity, 
factors which appeared to 
of reference, the ambigui 
subjective judgements— 


such as those of Sherif, centred mainly on the situational 
favour conforming behaviour, The absence of a frame 
ty of the stimulus, the demand for objective rather than 
é e these and other variables of the experimental situation 
received the attention of investigators interested in the particular features of judge- 
ment tasks which maximized the occurrence of conformity. It was not until rather 


later that the important c uestion o; 1y. a. erences 1n cor orming behavi 
f ind. idu l diff ren 
became the focus of study. 
Much of the work on indivi 
vidual differences in confor mity has been based on 


ent general tendency, in any individual, either tO 


ketali rs tend to be gor 
i ivi ; 
(1955) found that independents, kaam wap dual-orientated. Crutchfiel 
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conflicting evidence as to whether anxiety, neuroticism and the need for achievement 
are more characteristic of conformers or of independents. Studies have also yielded 
inconsistent results on the question of whether women are more or less conforming 
than men. 

The approach exemplified by Barron and Crutchfield can also be criticized on 
two major theoretical counts. In the first place, studies such as these have considered 
conforming in global terms, and have drawn no distinction between conformity 
to one type of social pressure and conformity to another type. Compliance with the 
judgement of an unknown experimenter need not imply compliance with that of a 


Prestige figure. Yet in this type of work ‘ conformers’ and ‘independents’ have been 


identified on the basis of an experiment involving only one kind of social pressure, 
d response to any other kind 


generalization being made about the subject’s assume 
of pressure. For example, conformity to peer-group pressure has often been used 
as the basis of wide generalization, although studies such as that of Sears et al. 
(1957) have shown that, among children, the peer group is not necessarily identified 
with adult social groups. 

A second objection to this type of approach is that, in regarding conforming v. 
non-conforming as a personality trait, it tends to present a somewhat static model 
of human behaviour. An approach which attempts to account for conformity or 
non-conformity to social pressure in terms of the subject’s previous experience— 
viewing his response as the outcome of a process rather than as a trait—might have 
greater predictive value. As Hollander & Willis (1967) have pointed out, conforming 
behaviour cannot meaningfully be studied without reference to subjective and 
Situational factors, since conforming acts are essentially ‘intended to fulfil normative 


&roup expectancies as presently preceived by the individual’. 

i In the present study, rather than investigating conforming behaviour asa general- 
ized characteristic of the subject, the design of the experiment permitted independent 
exploration of the subject’s response to two different kinds of social pressure. 
Further, in order to examine conformity in terms of a possible psychological process, 
certain variables which could be argued to 


have a developmental significance for 
conforming to these pressures were included in the study. , inns 

For children, whose possible reference groups are few, social = is likely 
to be experienced from two main sources: the adult world, represented by parents 
and teachers, and the peer group- Although the norms of these ms gue = 
likely to coincide to some extent, in certain areas they probably con ict : < 
other. Most children find themselves from time to time in situations W — 
expectations of obedient, law-abiding behaviour directly oppose pee ack . 
= risk-taking and the defiance of adult-imposed rules. It can be ngo si 
dealing with these competing pressures, only a few children favour neit z gSa - 
group; whereas most children identify themselves with one group nina ana 
other, and consistently align their behaviour with the norms of that particular g 
rather than with those of the other. 


rely imply a 
Accepting a social group as one’s source of reference does not merely imply 
Teadiness to conform to the explicit pres 


sures which it exerts in particular situations. 
i i alues, which 
It also involves an endorsement of the underlying set of attitudes, or values, 
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i roup may 
such pressures. Children who accept adults as their cain mi Tar 
a cted to see adult-valued qualities as desirable goals; those w retin 
— their source of reference are likely to strive for attributes appr aide 
os roup. Allegiance to either group should therefore manifest mar he 
= reat na to overt pressures from the two groups, and in di 
interen! 
istic values held by them. 
eptance of the characteristic va sii 
on be argued that the acceptance as a reference group of either sae pe o a 
i i i exp 
i i function of the child’s early interpersona 
or of neither, may itself be a | “it aye 
jection is li hild a sense of alienation from 
tion is likely to produce in the c’ 
irys aka enient with either peers or adults. Where oe 
whic l ) ts. a 
do not reject the child, but dominate and over-control him, he is likely to d 


while parental neglect and absence 
y lead him to turn to his own peer 
n behaviour. i sl 
y now be set out: (1) Differentia 
will be associated with a sear 
(2) Parental rejection w! 
ther peers or adults as a setei 
group, both in his conformity behaviour andin his values. (3) Parental over-contro!, 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects were 6o boys, 


: . Their 
aged 10-11 years, in three London primary schools. 
mothers were also tested as part of the study. 


Measures 


e 
nce and evaluative judgement are open to social influen® 
in the form of normative Pressure from peer or Prestige figures, It Was assumed that providin 
the direction of such pressure was allotted randomly to one a! 

items, and Providin, i 


and peers. (See Fj i 


conformity to Peers or adults c 
subject agreed wi 


ming th 
nce the design of th 
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Most boys Most grown-ups You 
1. Which do you like 
doing best ? 


Swimming 3 x 


Cycling 
2. Which job would you 
like to do best ? 


Explorer 


Gold miner 


3. Which do you think 
makes the best pet ? 


Hamster 


HU WU UL 


AU HU L 
AE WH EL 


Guinea-pig 


Fig. 1. An example of three items from the conformity test. 


to disagree with one group, the degree of conforming to adults was the inverse of the degree 
of conforming to peers. Failure to take either peers or adults as a reference group was scored 
in terms of an equal number of conforming responses to both, indicating non-differentiation 


between the two groups. 
Value acceptance test. A Repertory Grid technique was used (Kelly, 195 5). The elements 
Constructs were supplied to assess the 


were 20 enlarged numbered photographs of boys. : $ 
following acon eine (1) Own ideal: Boys I would like to be like—Boys I would not like to 


be like. (2) Adult value (obedience): Boys who do as they’re told—Boys who get told off a lot. 
(3) Peer value (popularity): Boys with lots of friends—Boys with ee many friends. (4) General 
7 Q - ike. 
peer v. adult approval: Boys that boys like—Boys that grown ups ji X , 
The split-half method of categorization was used, the subject s task being to sort the 20 
elements into two groups of 10 and 10, on the four supplied constructs, together with an 
initial buffer construct (Older-Younger), which was intended to familiarize him with the 


elements. : : 
Scoring, in terms of matching scores between constructs (Bannister, 1962), eortee 
following measures: Acceptance of an adult value—Own ideal and obediens ee seen ing 
Scores indicating positive acceptance. Acceptance of a peer value—Own ideal m populani 
—high matching scores indicating positive nenene Valuation or om aie pp oua 
i —high matching scores 1n 
Own ideal and peer v. adult approval—hig! ceca adil recente 


of peer approval, low matching scores indicating positive va ei a 
Both the conformity test and the value acceptance test were & 


ees i i ique, involvin; 
boys, within their own class groups. In addition, a standin aaa See : en 
three friendship choices, was given; this technique had also bee 


administered two years previously. ded to t 
Maternal attitude questionnaire. It was deci ed to i 
that the mother is probably the more significant par 


questionnaire, designed to measure acceptance-rejec le of 236 mothers living in the same 
neglect on the other, was administered to a pilot sample 


See is showed two main 
area as that of the experimental subjects. Principal pa err asire af adep- 
components. The first of these, which appeared from its loa ei ion es Seta 
tance-rejection, accounted for 13°1 pet cent of the biter wise al kesan BY 
its loadings to be a measure of control-neglect, accounted for 7 A sai eiii question- 
selecting items which were loaded to the extent of at least 0°20 = a si pean 
naire was produced of 34 items, of which 23 1te08 oy edb the two scales. The fact that 
and 20 items with control-neglect, nin ng shared by 


e items bei 7 3 4 
3 e these items con. 

nine items were shared did not appear to contaminate the two scales, sinc 

tributed to acceptance and control as 


est maternal attitudes, on the grounds 
nt in the child’s early life. An ad hoc 
tion on the one hand, and control- 


follows: Five items = acceptance scale: negative score; 
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i : cale: 
control scale: negative score. Four items = acceptance scale: si a ae — ae 
Positive score. Calculation of the Pearson product-moment corre Toa etw nonora 
of the pilot sample on the two scales yielded a value of r= = 0°09, ini erect ene 
between the two scales. For both scales the Spearman-Brown split-half reliability 
was r= +0°73. . . 

Scores derived from this questionnair 
possible scores ranging from o to 23, 
i to 20. 
Pe a administration the questionnaire was introduced pools pes 
author, as part of a research study concerned with assessing mothers opinions on A The 
up children. It was stressed that mothers, not fathers, were the subjects of the research. 


tsi : ith this 
completed questionnaires were collected at a further personal visit, Co-operation with t 
method of administration proved excellent. 


jection 
e consisted of the measure of acceptance-rejecti te 
and the measure of control—neglect, possible sco! 


RESULTS 
Hypothesis 1 


Table 1. Z values (Mann-Whitney U test), for 60 boys, of three indices of peer and 
adult value acceptance, as between peer- 


conformers and adult-conformers 
Type of value Group higher Zz P 
Matching scores 
Own ideal/Obedient Adult-conf, 
Own ideal/Popular as 


i Peer-conformers 
Own ideal/Peer y, adult Peer-conformers 
approval 


1°13 n.s. 
n.s. P 
2'10 < 0'02, one-tailed te 
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whose scores fell within the middle three points of the possible range of test scores 
(i.e. subjects scoring 12 or less and 16 or more have been combined, and compared 
with subjects scoring 13, 14 or 15). These numerical categories were chosen on the 
basis of binomial expansion probability tables, which show for 28 items a probability 
of 6o per cent falling within the range of 13-14-15, and of 40 per cent either side of 
the range. The extreme range scorers were labelled ‘differential conformers’, and 
the middle range scorers, ‘indiscriminate conformers’. 

Table 2 shows the relation between maternal rejection and differential v. indis- 
criminate conforming. It will be noted that, as predicted, many more subjects 


conform differentially than indiscriminately. 
Table 2. Two-sample x? measure of association between maternal acceptance v. 


rejection and differential v. indiscriminate conforming 
Extreme scorers only 


aalala 

Type of conformers Accepted Rejected Accepted Rejected 
Differential 33 9 II I 
Indiscriminate 9 9 5 8 


y2=5:02;d.f.=1; 


x2= 3°63; d.£.=1; 
P<o-05>001 


P<o10o>005 

The results in Table 2 show that, whereas accepted children show a very strong 
tendency to conform differentially, rejected children are as likely to conform in- 
diser: iminately as differentially to peer and adult pressure. The difference does not 
quite reach significance, however. The association is between acceptance and 
differential conforming, rather than between rejection and indiscriminate conform- 
Ing, as originally predicted. When extreme groups are compared, the relation is 


rather stronger, and reaches significance. 

To assess degree of acceptance of peer and adult values, matching scores between 
the ideal construct and the value constructs were rank-ordered from highest positive 
to lowest negative scores. For assessing valuation of either peer or adult approval, 
matching scores between the ideal and approval constructs were considered in 


absolute terms, independently of their direction. P 
Table 3 shows the relation of maternal rejection to degree of acceptance of peer 


and adult values, and valuation of peer or adult approval. The results presented 


Table 3- Values, for the maternally accepted and rejected boys, of peer and adult 


value acceptance and valuation of peer or adult approval 


orers only: accepted, n= 12; rejected, n= 13.) 


Accepted, n= 42; rejected, n= 18. Extreme se 
Extreme scorers only 


SS 
P 
Type of value Group higher Z P ii 
Matching scores m Ae 
wn ideal/Obedient Accepted 0'57 BS ‘i pe 5 <o-01 > o'ooI" 
wn ideal/Popular Accepted 3°58 GOOF 
Wn ideal/Peer or <o01 > 0'001* 
adult approval Accepted 149 nS 29 = 


*One-tailed test. 
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jecti ree value 
in Table 3 show that the association between maternal rejection and all th nde 
a . . er 
ves is in the predicted direction, but although it tends to be strong 
extreme scoring groups, it is significant only for two of the indices. 


Hypothesis 3 


Tables 4-5 show the results relating to the predicted oe for ener 
boys, between maternal control v. neglect and an acceptance of adults v. peers, 
reference group, both in conformity behaviour and in values. mea 

Maternal control and neglect have been defined 1n terms of two groups, co ah 
of mothers scoring above and below the median score of the obtained wa leet 
for accepted boys. In addition, the upper and lower quartiles of the control-n g 


A om 
distribution have been compared. Conformity scores have been rank-ordered fr 
the highest peer-conforming to the ‘highest adult-conforming score. 


lt 
Table 4. Values, for the maternally controlled and neglected boys, of peer v. adu 


conforming scores 
(Controlled, n=21; neglected, n=21. Extreme Scorers only: controlled, n= 11; 
neglected, n= 9) 
Group higher Z U (extreme scorers only) 
Controlled 


Il5 n.s. 37'5 n.s. 


š M S 
direction, and insignificant, when extreme group 
are compared. 


t 
Table 5. Values, Jor the maternally controlled and neglected boys, of peer and adul 
value acceptance and valuation of peer v. adult approval 


(Controlled, n=21; neglected, n=21. Extreme sco: 


rers only: controlled, n=11; 
neglected, n=9) 


Extreme scorers only 


Type of value Group higher zZ P uv P 
Matching scores 
Own ideal/Obedient Controlled 3I ons. ap <o-05 > 0°08 
Own ideal/Popular Controlled 094 n.s. 3r'5 n.s 
Own ideal/Peer v, 
adult approval Neglected 007 n.s. 


* One-tailed test. 
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Summary of results and further analysis 

The first hypothesis, that conforming to peer and adult pressure is associated 
with a concomitant acceptance of peer or adult values, seems to be borne out by the 
results obtained. In the case of all three indices of values, the association with 
conformity is in the predicted direction, although only for one of these is it significant. 

The general argument underlying the second hypothesis also seems to be con- 
firmed by the results, although this hypothesis, as phrased, needs some modification. 
Maternal acceptance, as against rejection, is associated, not quite significantly, 
with a tendency to conform differentially to peer and adult pressures. Maternal 
rejection is associated with a relative lack of positive valuation of adult-valued and 
Peer-valued attributes, and of adult or peer approval, although only in the case of 
the peer value is the association at a statistically significant level. 

The third hypothesis appears to be disconfirmed by the results, since maternal 
control v, neglect is associated in the opposite direction to prediction for two out of 
the four measures. In no case is the association significant. 

It appears, therefore, that an orientation to peers or to adults as a reference group 
at this age cannot be accounted for in terms of maternal attitudes of neglect or 
control. In developmental terms, it may be that an important influencing factor, 
Subsequent to the child’s experience of maternal attitude, is the early attitude of 
his own peer group. If the child is initially rejected by his peers, he is likely to feel 
alienated from them and to develop loyalties elsewhere—probably to the world of 
adults. If, on the other hand, he is met with attitudes of friendliness and acceptance 
by his peers, his own developing sense of identity, his norms and standards are likely 
to take their character from his membership of the peer group. Since an approxi- 
Mate measure of earlier acceptability to peers is available, in the a aan ei 
Score obtained for these boys two years previously, the effects of prior ise | al : ity 
on later orientation can be assessed. In addition, itis possible to Be E Tewe ae 
Mental effects of peer-group acceptability, since a current measure i — 
Status is also available. If the significance of sociometric status " no : es 
affecting subsequent development, but merely as an additional index e P x E 
Orientation, then current status should be more closely related to value: 


formity behaviour than prior status. , 
Table 6 shows the association between prior so 


i i tial value acceptance. 
ae i i i formity and differen 
re gcse ie r res is also shown. For both meas- 


€ association of current status with these measure ee yoni 
ures of Sociometric status, the subjects have been divide z acme ane 
8roups, equal in number, with the cut-off point at the me er anoir 
Sociometric status have been rank-ordered from highest posi 


Scores, 
z Ther esults shown in Table 6 bear out, at a significa Aa A ne 
On that prior sociometric status in the peer group is nig eel fav 
®: adult orientation, This association obtains both for di 


i - ttribute and peer 
peer as against adult pressures, and for valuation of a m son . i 
ot group approval, together with rejection of an adu a ace 
Act that cur rent sociometric status shows consistently lower 


ciometric status, as measured two 


nt level in all cases, the predic- 
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Table 6. Z values, for good and poor sociometric status groups, as measured on two 
occasions, of peer or adult group orientation (n= 60) 


Prior status Current status 
Measure Group higher Z Group higher Z 
Peer- v. adult-conforming Good 1-86* Good o5 na 
Own ideal/Obedient Poor 1:82% Poor RAe a 
Own ideal/Popular Good 2:594% Good ogon. 
Own ideal/Peer v. adult i 
approval Good 1:64* Poor 0'45 N.S: 


*P<0-05; **P< oor (one-tailed test). 


measures (and, in one case, an association in the opposite direction) strongly suggests 
that acceptability to the peer group has a pronounced effect on later adjustment. At 
this age, previous experience of good status among other boys seems to lead to 4 


general acceptance of other boys as the normative group, together with a definite 
rejection of adults as a source of reference, 


CONCLUSIONS 
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in of political stimuli. An investigation is reporma 
ing subjects made several kinds of judgements apon 
nts were analysed to generate a number of measur?’ 
ts indicate that a judge’s political orientation is oe 
he uses, but that it is related to the nature of ap 
this methodology and conceptual framework have £0 


nd for cross-national research are discussed. 


: S- 
full p : anings. On the whole these have succes 
tully shown that political orientation is related to the nature of personal and soc!# 
Judgement. Quite under. 


Political orientation is in a general on 
etal., 1950; Leventhal et al., 1964) toug 
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1s necessarily i š 
Fo i a 
Nevertheless the concept of ii een = a adi i one sak 
Rokeach (1954, p. 195) indicates that ‘the t ial i ae T — 
aa beda cl ae z ~ he otal structure of a belief—disbelief system 
continuum deriv f Spaga onpa Wana seers. se to closed’, and that this 
degiteofinterd es aaa several structural characteristics. Amongst these are the 
Sion, the eriet epenuence among the parts, the system’s openness to new informa- 
fe Hien ence of contradictions within the system and so on. It is clear that 
acer dace eo in terms of its structure in this way, and that in doing so 
een p pe the particular content ofa person’s beliefs and values. The 
hie has ptual approach may be adopted in studying attitudes. Thus Kerlinger 
i and A = for a structural theory employing terms like s duality 4 i bipolar- 
maia aeaa : Several other structural concepts are now in fairly com- 
latitudes a students of attitudes; amongst these we might include the notions of 
ane acceptance, rejection and non-commitment (Sherif & Hovland, 1961), 
& Cantril ce (Zajonc, 1960), multiplexity (Krech et al., 1962), centrality (e.g. Sherif 
a » 1947), as well as the several formulations of consistency, congruence, 
Se nce and balance. 
Pe de structural approaches have in common is an interest in the number 
Paaa ae. components and in their interrelationships; they are not exclusively 
Sere. with the content of a personality, an attitude or a judgement. This is 
ita Fire ajor theme of theories of cognitive complexity-simplicity. The complexity 
loye ia s cognitive structure 1S a function of the number of dimensions he em- 
ah e way he employs them, and the way he combines them to form unified 
ieee a It is helpful to describe these three structural aspects as differen- 
On , ‘articulation’ and ‘integration’. 
Differentiation’ refers to the number 0 


avai r A Š 
= lable to him, so that a highly differentiate ‘is one ma 
P ofa lot of judgemental dimensions. ‘Articulation’ is the fineness of discrimination 


tony individual dimensions; a dichotomy (e.g. old-young) is an unarticulated 
y old—old—middle-aged—young 


Sc 
or whereas old—middle-aged—young, and very 
dim, t-teenager- child are each more articulated. Thirdly, the way the available 
mensions are combined may be called ‘integration’; this is only partly dependent 
everal formulations 


upo 
Pon the actual number of dimensions. Although there are $ 
jewed in terms of these three 


of $ 
oo of cognitive complexity, they can all be v er 
+ nents. Thus the approaches of Bannister (¢-g- 1962) an ieri ef i ie 
$ wing from Kelly’s (1955) work, give major emphasis to differentiation; ae 
and eae styles (e.g. Sloane et al., 1963) are more concerned with oe i 
(z967), 3, tegrative aspects of cognitive structure are particularly stressed DY y 
Altko arveyet al. (1961) and Schroder et al. (1967)- papia 
e co ugh this is still a fairly open questions the en isu ede 
Mean: ™plexity of a person’s structure is to some extent omain a = 
stimul that the nature of the structure used to process ae a baa i 
Unrelat, S domain (religion, alcoholic beverages, railway aa = y " 

3 ed to the complexity of the structure employed in ano 


f different dimensions a person has 
d perceptual structure is one made 
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far as single particular domains are concerned, a number of hypotheses are mi 
testable. We might, for example, wonder how ego-involvement and ep in 
associated (Coffman, 1967), or how structure is influenced by environmental s 

er et al., 1967). f 
ge the idas of political stimuli we might wonder how different is = 
cognitive structure of members of different political parties. We have hints t A 
this structure does vary; Rokeach (1960), for example, observed differences i 
dogmatism-scale score which were related to political affiliation. The p 
investigation is concerned with this question, but utilizes more direct measu! 
of one aspect of cognitive structure. 
differentiation, and contrasts the struct 
political orientiation. The emphasis is 


The study examines several measures of 
ural differentiation of groups with varying 

on learning about the number and nature 
of dimensions used to conceptualize th 


$ Š F , we 
1s stimulus domain. For this purpose 
‘i : : e 

have employed measures rather different from those used in more content-orientat 
studies. 


METHOD 
Subjects and stimulus material 


The investigation was carried out in the summer of 1966, and subjects were 86 under” 
graduate students from Sheffield U 


ales 
ures, we came to specify sc re 
two reasons: first, to ob 4 yee 
a material, and second, to Carry out fi i ae ponies ne ir p 
nd. 


8 multidimensional scaling (M : ; of pais? 
requested to indi imuli (governments į h g (MDs) analysis are comparisons O° * + is 

ed to indicate on k f 
pair. All possible comb; Ow similar are the two members Of * p- 


e 
: - Presented, so that with this set of 10 80% 
ty estimates, 


ject 
© responses of each subjec 
Si lanit is judgements. wer? 
alysing group averages) WE p’ 
i m 
3) observation that“ a generalized “average PO's 


es? 


may not, in fact, represe 
of differentiation for e 


c ach subject, 
in whatever ways provi 


ed necessary, 
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Sev: á 
m E d are available for MDS analyses. In the present study a non- 
hit jadeed ditames anp - (Kruskal, 19644,b; Shepard, 19624,b). This involves factoring 
al an TE a etween stimuli to ascertain the most economic underlying structure ; 
E E e operations is that the distances between stimuli become represented 
oe be se T Seios of wW hich correspond to the several ways in which the stimuli are 
Benoni n pan in the space represent the stimuli, and their projections on 
shi aieailasthy Savon cig e scale values for the several attributes thought to underlie 
the júðges atii Saree eae number of dimensions necessary to account for 

j z 
outings b Bagel (Oah. y ascertaining ‘stress values according to procedures 
i ne seen that from this procedure are avai | 
et ions deemed to best account for the simi 
ach stimulus on each dimension. The nature of the dimensions themselves has to be 


identi H hao: $ A h 
ified post hoc. In the present investigation this was achieved by obtaining much additional 


materi + i i i ionsi i 
erial from each subject and interpreting the MDS dimensions in the light of this material. 


This aspect of the study is described later. 


lable measures of differentiation (the number 
larity judgements) and also of the placement 


Free descriptive responses 
e measure was also an open-ended one, intended to generate information from 
Dio ean the number and nature of judgemental dimensions used by each subject. 
MB oes x asked to note down five aspects of each stimulus government which to them 
mat i of major importance. The name of each government appeared on a separate 
ce av he order of presentation of stimuli was randomized across subjects. 

Montene is procedure 50 descriptions (10 stimuli, five responses to each) are obtained. The 
teehee it al has to classify these responses according toa standard scheme. Once this 
Cia Neen a ieved several interesting measures are available. Most obvious is the potential 
i tog n erentiation. This is simply the number of classes of responses in a judge’s des- 

. It may be, for example, that his 50 descriptions are really somewhat repetitive 


int > 4 sage 
hat the uses the same concept on several occasions. In scoring the 50 descriptions we are 
pear in the responses, SO that we 


et pa in how many different concepts oF dimensions ap e ses, so tha 
deuct conclude that the subject is in fact using, say, seven separate dimensions in his 50 
son ptions, Another subject may make responses which differ more widely, and we might 
nclude that he is using, say, 15 different dimensions. 
a ie descriptive responding (FDR) generates a measure of differentiation, it might be 
the ow it differs from MDS. There is one very important difference which makes essential 
as Somerset use of the two procedures. The dimensions generated by MDS are general 
A a that they are relevant to all the stimuli in a set. FDR can reveal general dimensions, 
t in addition this second procedure generates dimensions which are stimulus-specific. 
ant example, if we conclude from the MDS analysis that strong—weak is a dimension 
that a particular subject uses to conceptual e nts, then we have to make it aeir 
het oa mean that this is a dimension which he applies to all the stimuli in the T : he thi s 
whs ne governments in these terms. FDR, on the other hand, can tell us about ior 
Briti a judge applies only to one or a few governments. Thus he might respon that the 
British government is ‘keen to join the Common Marke 


lize governme 


x t or that the Spanish government 
and inated by Franco’. These dimensions are applied specifically to individual stimuli 
i wom not emerge at all from the MDS analysis. i“ ——" Femenil 
means that i niye instrument. We can ceri e 1 
tet, b ific ones (those applied to less than 


dimensi 
ons (tho: i imuli), but also of spect : 
(those applied to all stimu i), the availability of an appropriate 


all stimuli 
imuli). These derivations do of course depend upon 
classification scheme. For this project a manual for coding FDR data about governments 


> . thi . 
Pon i en developed.* This embraces nine very broad categories of response, each of which is 
Neer iio into several dimensions of judgement. The nine broad ohn eh are: @) ne 

a Structure in fc aspects of structure, (3) internal po icies in general, 
ey wee a 3 (6) position in the world, (7) 


4) intern, cs Á ‘aes 
al policies in s ifi ternal characteristics, 

Orei > pecific, (5) inte won 

reign policies, (8) alliances ad tjes to other governments, (9) external characteristics. The 

ine groups 18 53- For example, seven 


tot; 

al number of specific dimensions covering these ni 
* 7 

Copies of this manual may be obtained fr fessor H. M. Schroder, Department of 


A om Pro 
ychology, Princeton University, Princeton, U.S.A. 


Ps New Jersey 08549, 
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separate dimensions make up the first broad category 
these are (a) autocratic-democratic, (b) constitution: 
(d) nature of leadership, (e) nature of legislativ. 
istics, (g) presence of ideology. iee 
In analysing the FDR material each of a subject’s 50 descriptions is coded as one 0 a 
53 dimensions. The dimension autocratic—democratic, for example, subsumes agente 
do with the extent of governmental control. In this way it embraces most comments a a 
élitism, oligarchy, despotism, autocracy, dictatorship and so on. Using the coding D 
in this way provides immediate information about the number and nature of a subje¢ 


y 4 z > s-a impor? 
judgemental dimensions, and also allows conclusions to be drawn about the relative iMP 
tance to each subject of his dimensions, 


F D: 
(governmental structure in genai 
al status, (c) ii acai 
e body, (f) internal organizational charac 


Assessment of national goals 


; be 
The third set of responses concerned national goals which each subject thought to 

important, Judges were first asked 

should pursue. They were then 


e! 

of a clearly evaluative natu 1 luded. The sc@ 

: { uded 5 

employed were: Flexible—inflexible Sensiti; : re were also inc i its people 
> a NOL, Sensitive to it Y e ; o its peor 

needs, Strong-weak, Far i S people’s needs-insensitive t 


rere in all cases laid out so that the po" 
as varied randomly, 


F h RESULTS 
rom these tasks we : t, 2 
well as some ind have available measures of differentiation for each subjects 


; . i ou 
ifferential material. Results will be set 


nten 
measures, 9: 


Number of dimensions 


t the ~ 

Judge’s responses ec al of similar ty-dissimilarity judgements pee 
$ se i 

dimensional a two-dimensional ae a Pn eel sr s 

the number of dimension i a 
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left-wi à ? 

Were b pm t aetna groups did not differ significantly. These values 

there is a alight tr fe se iri Despite this lack of an overall difference 

p end for the centre subjects to have a more differentiated judge- 
ructure. This is more clearly brought out in Table 1. 


Table 1. P. . 
. Percentage of judges in each political group for whom the MDS analysis 
indicates each number of dimensions 


Left-wing Centre Right-wing 
One dimension 
I 12°6 6'5 19° 
‘Two dimensions 70'8 67 "7 rts 
Three dimensions 16°6 258 194 
(1000) (1000) (100-0) 


M eise Ta s the FDR material, we again find that political orientation is 
is tiemimban x seine in differentiation. As previously described, this measure 
this FDR inde classes of responses into which a judge’s 50 judgements fall. Since 
avtape pan sor specific dimensions as well as general ones, we expect that the 
Tr Baek, the wei of observed dimensions will be much greater than the MDS average. 
cApsemet ome number of FDR dimensions used was 19°30- For the left-wing, 
19°03 and Bi nt-wing groups the mean numbers of dimensions employed were 17°71, 
Thes fi 31 respectively. 

Santis ine emphasize the use of stimulus-specific dimensions, 1n that if a 

ar response category Was used only once this was assumed to be a judge- 


ment i ` z i aie 
Ge i dimension for the subject, just as if it wer 
i. Using a category only once entails that this category 1S stimulus-specific. 


a ask about the more general dimensions in the FDR material. A general 
ai p a subject is one which he applies to many of the stimuli within a 
values = Ithough there are no differences between political groups in the FDR 
oe z above, it is logically possible for one group still to give major emphasis 
examin A dimensions. To test this possibility the FDR judgements have been 
Steers aceon to several criteria of usage- If the criterion for describing a 
stim ra as ‘general’ is taken to be its application to, say, more than half of the 
ull in a set, then the general dimensions in this present analysis are those applied 


t 

o rae than five of the governments. 

eee piia ap ce thei 

Contains i formation about three crit 
e values cited previously, and t 


e used two or three times over 10 


R dimensions? Table 2 
first row in this table 
tains information about 


r use of general FD 
eria of usage- The 
he third row con 


Table 2. Mean number of dimensions used in the FDR task by 
members of each group 


Criterion of usage Left-wing Centre Right-wing 
Present once or more 17°71 me at 
9:29 9°90 10°83 
1'93 


Simt twice or more 
resent five times or more 2'17 2:03 
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more general dimensions. An intermediate criterion is also displayed. In no cases 
do the measures of differentiation vary significantly between the groups. 

For a final measure of differentiation the semantic differential responses may be 
examined. If the responses from the three political groups are factor analysed, 
the number of factors present in each group’s responses might indicate the complexity 
of judgemental structure. This measure is unsatisfactory in several respects, not 
least that it cannot produce an index for each subject. Nevertheless the picture it 
reveals corresponds well with the analyses already described. Two significant 
factors are present in the responses of each group; and the percentage of variance 
attributable to these factors is much the samé for all the groups. We must conclude 
then that the number of dimensions used to conceptualize this judgemental domain 
does not differ according to a subject’s political orientation, ‘This conclusion is 
suggested by each of the three different comparisons made here. 


Nature of dimensions 


But the three groups may in fact still use different dimensions, and an examination 
of the nature of these is called for. As far as the FDR task is concerned this is very 
straightforward. The Proportion of each group’s responses falling into each of the 
53 conceptual categories has to be calculated, and the Significance of differences 
between groups has to be determined. Results of these calculations are available, 
but before they are presented some details of the dimensions important to judges 


regularly used (9-52 per cen i 
t), as was the dimension e I 

xt gira 
t (4:70 per cent). Other widel pen a 
cent), 


2°88 per cent), party system (2-86 per cent), 
d social policies (2:22 per cent): 
a third revealed differences be- 


, whilst the centre 


ae rou i size 
mmtiative and world view Sip Predominantlyempha 
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Table 
3. Percent. i 
age of responses on those FDR dimensions on which significant inter 
group differences are present i 


Dimension ti 

n title Left-wi 

. -wing Centre ight-wi 

Gutocratic~democratic 12° 8 oe P< 

stituti 22 15° s = 

a ates 1:94 aed pints aot 0°05 

ae ist-communist i 5 bag 4°69 o-o. 
overnm 9°03 702 8: A 

Bile of ent structure 4°22 Ls 37 6:76 oor 

P : of tradition T 2:09 2°02 2:85 = 
articula: 211 2:08 6 o 
teca r leader 126 Gis ony 3°84 0-02 

Gere of control 8:27 ae as 271 oro 

i 2 i K 

Taigtiasis on scienc —_ os oe one cn 

Maturity eee bili eee sib 737 oa 

Initiative = = o-98 1:28 3°67 co 
Pecifi : oe 0°67 4°65 r8 s 

ia 13g 2'09 378 ui pa 

World pita 0°67 ioe 2°63 5°72 ee 

o'59 2'03 ri4 gor oos 


dimensi 
nsions employed by the three political groups- These differences are laid out 


in Table , 

i 4. It can be seen once again that left-wing judges are more likely to view 
concen ments in terms of capitalist-communist, distribution of power and social 
1, whereas right-wing subjects emphasize external influence and the centre 


group st 
r ; i 
P stress autocratic-democratic and general competence- 


e of each subject group employing the major 


Table 4. Percentag 
ensions in MDS analyses 


dim 
Dimension title Left-wing Centre Right-wing 
Autocratic-democratic 708 86:7 741 
Capitalist-communist 29°3 10'0 19°3 
Distribution of power 20'8 3°3 16-1 
General competence 167 300 9'7 
Social concern 12'5 33 33 
External influence 42 13°3 161 


r social institutions contain 


Iti ‘ 
is obvious that judgements of governments and othe 
ve component is often revealed when 
d here submitted to 


a evaluative component. This evaluati i 
MDS s make similarity-dissimilarity judgements of the kin pane 
relati analysis. For example, Warr & Knapper (1968, chap. 2) have a e z 
to inna exceeding +o:go between judges’ first MDS dimension and their ge 
first hank semantic differential scales. In the present investigation the : 

Scor: imension was also found to be strongly associated with e m 
ont, from the semantic differential task. Taking all subjects together, rs or a- 
diffe etween these two values is +075- Tt is interesting to inquire how : is re <a 
Mo ts between the three political groups: For the left-wing subjects the pro uct- 
Moment correlation is +0°55, for the centre group itis -+0°86 and for the right-wing 
peti +o°89. Further details of this aspect of the study have been reported 


elsewhere (Warr et al., 1968), and it is clear from the several indices reported there 
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j i i e strongly 
that for the right-wing judges the major MDS dimension has a oes i a 
emphasized evaluative component. Once again it can be seen that, alt i H 
i i pI 
number of dimensions used by the three groups does not differ, the nature of t 
dimensions does vary significantly. 


Other content measures 


i ituations. The 

The results presented so far all derive from open-ended response situations. ae 

main virtue of these situations is that subjects are not constrained to use — 
thought by the investigator to be relevant; they respond in ways from which 


i i j i i vant 
investigator can infer what dimensions each Judge himself considers to be relev 
ones. 


€ scores which are related to political 
For example, the right-wing group 
More communist (P<o-or), that of 
P<o-05) and that of West Germany 
P<o-05) than do the other subjects. Instead 


: fa 
h group and each stimulus government, thes 
s factor scores, 
It has previously been noted that tw 


of presenting mean scale Scores for eac 


Table 5. Varimax-rotated loadings 


Evaluative factor Potency factor 


Flexible -inflexible 


+063 —0'g2 
Sensitive to its People’s needs— 

insensitive +0:80 +002 
Strong—weak +016 to 
Fair—unfair +o-91 — 0'03 
Capitalist-communist +036 —0'29 
Wise-foolish +0-70 +024 
Unique-typical —0:29 +0-25 
Representative of its People— 

unrepresentative +080 —o-0s 
Honest dishonest +0°76 0-00 
Independent of other governments— 

dependent —0:03 +069 


factor scores for each stimulus government have bee 
Possible to compare the three Political groups’ 
these evaluative and potency di i 


n calculated. It is therefore 
Placements of each stimulus 0? 
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groups (normalized around a mean of zero) are shown in Table 6. No fewer than 11 
of these 14 content comparisons are significantly different. 


Table 6. Mean (normalized) semantic differential factor scores for each of the seven 


standard stimuli 
Factor Left-wing Centre Right-wing F P< 

China 

Evaluative —o18 oll —1'16 25°41 oor 

Potency 016 0:27 118 13°20 oor 
France 

Evaluative —034 —0:38 0'45 15°78 oor 

Potency obo 1:29 04I 8-34 oor 
Russia 

Evaluative Be -0o74 0°67 1-90 re 
. Potency 0124 033 056 22:90 Orr 
Spain . 

Evaluative 6 —o-82 22:87 oor 

0'03 0°61 

Potency ons — 066 — 0'26 4°61 0°05 
UK, 

Evaluative ‘6 049 3'05 n.s. 

o'o 0'09 i 

Potency k a SAk — 0o84 16°72 oor 
U.S.A. 

Evaluative 0'22 087 108 ar a 

Potency —o-54 —o'42 0:96 33°52 
West Ger 

many f ; 
Evaluative al O15 0-07 773 = 
Potency 0°37 —o'62 —0'20 172 
DISCUSSION 


These results clearly indicate that judgemental structure (as here — ne 
of differentiation) does not vary as a function of political ee ae parias i 
aS concerned only one stimulus domain, but since this was the os ae 
to political belief, it was perhaps the most likely to reveal any oo aA wae dite, 
ut although the number of dimensions used by the three group 
tie nature of these dimensions varies significantly. + sna) interest; Dut it is also 
impas Dservation has of course some hania AR k make judgements it 
_"Portant for practical reasons. In examining the way ee = to be used. Much 
been usual to specify in advance the dimension" the merhodologiot 
hee material has been obtained OY oa j * reas that all the scales set 


assumptions underlying it may be questioned. ace nici addition are 
down are relevant to all subjects and that there are no othe ore usual technique 
Televant Ones. Particularl P enir is the fact that the eo none be anne 
Tules out possible Uoma differences between judge nist) js an important 
in assuming that a particular dimension (say, capitalist—cor nly the average 


4 , Jedge of 0 Á 
ea dimension. But to many it is et ; apa by a particular 
ells us noth} ` enc” hich underli 
ind; thing about the dimensions W 
Individual, è 
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That individuals do systematically differ in the dimensions they employ has beet 
demonstrated in the present investigation. It seems clear that Se 
cedures which tap these differences are desirable, so that cross-group E a 
can be made in terms of idiosyncratic usage as well asin terms of placements r 
average dimensions. But attention also needs to be paid to the measurement e f i 
general and specific dimensions, so that a range of instruments has to be one ad 
It appears that a test battery of the kind employed here can usefully be applie a 
other stimulus domains. Studies of the way people or groupsare judged might me 
from this approach. The basic difficulty is to develop a manual for coding F. i 
material pertaining to the domain in question. As far as person perception is w 
cerned a start has been made on this (e.g. Beach & Wertheimer, 1961; Dornbus¢ 
et al., 1965) and further progress is likely. i 

A rather different question concerns the development of paper-and-penci 
measures for cross-national research. A major difficulty here is in adequately 
translating questionnaire material. It is clear that to use open-ended measures pe 
MDS judgements or FDR procedures largely circumvents this difficulty. Pilo 
studies with French and German samples, for instance, have satisfied us about the 
value of the manual for FDR protocols described above. 

Finally, the cross-national generality of the findings from the present study may 
itself be examined. Information about their generality is of course sparse, but the 
test battery and analytic procedures have been applied to comparable groups in 
the United States (Torbert, 1968). No significant differences between left-wing 
centre and right-wing subjects in the number of MDS or FDR dimensions emerged: 
However, factor analysis of semantic differential responses indicated the presenc? 
of only one significant factor for the left-wing and right-wing groups, whereas the 
two factors described above emerged for the centre subjects. This pattern is similar 
to the MDS material presented in Table 1, and might reflect variationsin differenti?” 
tion accompanying degree of ego-involvement. This possibility needs further a 
nation. Several differences in the nature of judgemental dimensions between t 
two national groups were observed. For example, in the MDS analysis the U. g 
sample was very much more prone to employ a distribution of power dimensio”, 
This difference was present in the FDR material too, as were variations in the pi 
of constitutionality, electoral system, efficiency and several other dimensions. AS * 
as the assessment-of-goals task was concerned there was a very significant tendency 
for U.K. subjects to emphasize international aims more than the U.S. sample. 4 3 
of which underlines again the need to emphasize research methods which can di? 
cover the judgemental dimensions which a person is in fact using. 
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The Efficiency of the Memory-For-Designs Test 


By D. N. TURLAND anb MARGARET STEINHARD 
Institute of Psychiatry, London 


The efficiency of the MFD in clinical diagnostic practice cannot be determined from studies 
which follow the design of the original standardization study. The present study investigates 
the test’s efficiency by examining its performance in retrospect, using a complete sample o 
patients in a British psychiatric hospital who had been referred for a psychologist’s opinion 
regarding brain damage. The MFD was found to produce fewer correct classifications, 
more misclassifications and more unclassified cases than the standardization data woul 
have indicated. The sample base-rates of the criterion variables were estimated and the 
effect of incorporating this information on the test’s efficiency is discussed. Difference 
scores were found to be uncorrelated with age, but there was a significant correlation betwee? 
MED performance and an estimate of intelligence. 


The Memory-for-Designs test (MFD) is claimed by its authors (Graham & Kendall, 

1960) significantly to discriminate brain-disordered (BD) subjects from those with- 
out brain-disorder (Non-BD). Despite logical objections to the procedure of 
treating ‘brain damage’ as a unitary concept (see, for example, Yates, 1966), t° 
MFD continues to see considerable service. 

The test requires subjects to reproduce from memory 15 drawings of simple 
geometric shapes. Each design is presented for 5 sec. and the subject’s reproduction 
is subsequently obtained before the next design is presented. The individua 
reproductions are assessed for fidelity to the original stimulus on a scale of o (for i 
near-perfect reproduction) to 3, using criteria described by Grałam & Kendal 
(1960), and individual scores are summed to give a total test score, From the cor 
relations of observed scores with age and with vocabulary level in their standardi2” 
tion samples, Graham & Kendall (1960) report data which they suggest can be uset 
to correct for the influence of these variables. From their tables a predicted score 
can be obtained for a given subject which, when subtracted from the observed test 
score, yields a difference score, presumed free of the effects of age and intelligen@? 
(vocabulary level), 

Graham & Kendall (1960) report scores obtained from criterion groups of A 
subjects (n=243) and Non-BD subjects (n= 535) and suggest cutting scores whic 
may be used to maximize diagnostic efficiency. For example, difference scores p 
the critical area (scores of 7 and above) resulted in the correct identification of 4%” 
per cent of BD subjects and the misdiagnosis of 3-6 per cent of Non-BD subjes 
scores in the normal area (1 and below) correctly identified 75°7 per cent of Non-B 
subjects and misdiagnosed 31-3 per cent of BD subjects. z 

These indices of efficiency bear an unknown relation to those likely to be pa 
perienced in actual diagnostic practice, however, because of the following featur’ 
of the standardization design: ag 

(1) The use of criterion groups whose diagnosis is unequivocal before testi 
produces a population whose performance is possibly quite different from that 
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which the test i 
est is to be applied i 
K pplied as a diagnostic aid. Al i 
aida i . Also the compositi 
ei ae sae “x T representation of various diagnostic oe ics 
ee hat w it i i i i = 
satel. len ich it is required to differentiate from the BD ae s 
(2) The desi i 
esign tak 
A ta Aa = mane of the base-rate of the criterion (BD) in th 
ah aceon e test is likely to be applied. For ex i sem 
ie y ample, if B i 
fent diese PÀ iia Spes of cases tested then, using Graham & Kendall ’s A = 
al number of false positives in this population would ee is 
2 é 


number of 
true itives i i 
positives identified by the test. It is, however, possible to utilize 
on with the observed distributions of test 


kno 
wle 

dge of base-rates in conjuncti 
maximize a test’s efficiency for 


Scores ei 

enod abla select cutting scores which can 

which a e NA to AA precision about the degree of confidence with 

All other studies pio t se be interpreted (see also Meehl & Rosen, 1955). 

use isere ona ac pe e investigated the efficiency of the MFD seem to have 

Similarly arti Ea = to ane of the standardization study and have produced 

Garret a al os, H woos ciency; e.g. Anglin a al. (1965), Davies (1967); 

Brilliant & Gynt! > oward & Shoemaker (1954), Korman & Blumberg (1963). 

hospital over i a (1963) sample represented all admissions to a psychiatric 
Not correspond in ~~ period, and base-rates were considered, but even this does 
Sainple of all admiesi e more usual situation, where the test is given to only a selected 

"The present ae Le; those in which BD is considered a diagnostic possibility. 
may be Soet T y was designed to assess the efficiency of the MFD in terms which 
G) Consides ed to haye some generality, by incorporating the following features: 
psychiatric ana the exact population to which the test is administered in a British 
for an opini ospital, ie. a typical population which is referred to the psychologist 
at a San 3 ie concerning BD. (2) Comparing the test performance of the patient 
from hos i T diagnosis was unresolved with the eventual diagnosis at discharge 
Populatie, al. (3) Attempting to assess the base-rate of the criterion in such a 
attached t 3 and the way in which this factor could affect the significance which is 

A sube y particular test results. 
method of re aim was to investigate 
a populati taining difference scores does con! 

ion. 


Graham & Kendall’s 


t to which 
ligence in such 


the exten 
l for age and intel 


tro. 


Pom 

t 
the Moe feconds of the Psychology Departmen’ e 
sley and Bethlem Royal Hospitals who had been given t M s 
‘ents the following 


Teaso 
ns fri 
om 1962 to 1966 inclusive. From the case T 


ata w, 
ere extracted: sex, age, IQ (either a Wechsler Full Scale IQ or, 
e of the Mill Hill Vocabulary 


of 
Cases 
wh i 
ere unavailable, the averag' 
ion between W 


atrices A 
IQ equivalents, the observed correlatio 
e of both verbal } [ 
s. Where the diagnosis 


„Soo i 
laeren gee the best available estimat rd 
re, and final di . including subsi iary diagnose: ne 
i er er a the basis for the decision. 
Davies, 1967) OF mental 


impli 
ed B $ 
D the case notes were further examined in 
rejected from the 


n orde: 

deficiency, to exclude the possible distorting effects > 

3 , subjects over 65 years of age OF having an I i 
included owing to cords, no 


Y. S A 
ome other subjects could not be 
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final diagnosis being recorded, or the MFD result being incomplete or assessed as unreliable. 
The remaining 224 cases represent approximately 8o per cent of the total number of cases 
which had been tested. 

These cases were then classified according to whether BD could or could not be definitely 
ascribed. The criteria for inclusion in either group were essentially the same as those described 
by Graham & Kendall but were more stringent in that cases where brain dysfunction was 
due to possibly reversible causes, such as acute drug intoxications and certain metabolic 
disturbances (which Graham & Kendall included as ‘acute brain syndrome’) were excluded 
from the BD group, and cases with a diagnosis of idiopathic epilepsy were excluded from the 
Non-BD group. These two categories of patients formed a separate group, together wil 
other cases which could not be assigned to either of the two main groups since the question 
of BD had not been adequately resolved; this is referred to as the ‘Unresolved’ group. 

Where BD of traumatic aetiology. was suggested, cases were assessed by means of Graham 
& Kendall’s criteria for this diagnosis before inclusion in the BD group; only cases with EEG 
or radiographic evidence of damage, or a history of unconsciousness for at least 24 hours 
following trauma were accepted. Particular care was taken to exclude from the BD grouP 
any cases in which psychological test results were the only or major factor in the diagnos!® 
of BD. Thus every possible caution was exercised to minimize criterion contamination. | 

The composition of the three groups was as follows: BD group (n=67): intracranial in- 
fection, 3; intoxication, 1; trauma, 11; circulatory disturbance, 9; disturbance of grow! t 
metabolism or nutrition, 8; new growth, 4; ‘presenile dementia’, 10; focal epilepsy, 1°? 
disseminated sclerosis, 3; unknown or uncertain cause, 8. Non-BD group (n= 104): psychot! a 
disorder, affective reaction, 34; schizophrenic reaction, 21; involutional reaction, 3; parano! 
reaction, 5; psychoneurotic disorder, 22; personality disorder, 16; uncertain, 2; without 
disorder, 1. Unresolved group (n=53): idiopathic epilepsy, 8; alcoholism, 17; others, 28. 


RESULTS 


Summaries of the distributions of age, IQ, and MFD difference scores are shown in Table 1 
The product-moment correlation coefficient between age and difference score was — 0:02 
(not significant) and between IQ and difference score was —0-36 (significantly different 
from zero; P<o-oor), These correlations were obtained from the Non-BD group only, “ 
order to assess the claim that difference scores make allowance for the ‘normal’ effects ° 
age and intelligence, i.e. where these effects are uncontaminated by their possible inter” 
actions with BD. 


Table 1. Group characteristics with respect to age, I Q and MFD difference scoré 


Group ... Non-BD BD Unresolved F P 
Age Mean 39°57 45°62 44°61 3°76 01085 
S.D. 14°40 13°05 13°10 
n 102 66 51 
IQ Mean 100°04 95°08 102°04 3°60 < 0°05 
S.D. 15°58 13°99 16°43 
n 101 62 48 
MFD difference score 
Mean 1'57 417 1°76 6°61 alll 
S.D. 3°84 6:10 414 
n 104 67 53 


Cumulative percentile distributions of the MFD difference scores for the three grout 
are presented in Table 2. Using Graham & Kendall’s criteria of assigning subjects 5 
scores of 7 and above to the BD group and those with scores of 1 and below to the N°”? ple 
group, the present sample (BD and Non-BD groups only) were classified as shown iP oe 
3, which also shows the equivalent proportions for Graham & Kendall’s (1960) stan ardi 


tion sample. 
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Table 2 fferenc ri 
. Cumulative percentile distributions of MFD di e si 
cores 


Difference 
Non-BD T 
score pra ns a ra Ss Unresolved 
35 =67) group (n=53) 
22 100 
et 100 à 
19 98'5 
18 95°5 
17 
16 100 
15 940 
14 
13 925 
z 99'0. 
It 981 gro 98x 
<6 97" 86-6 
9 96:2 85"1 962 
3 82:1 
94°2 776 
6 92°3 761 925 
5 913 746 
A 885 672 88:7 
3 83:7 642 83:0 
3 te 59°7 73°6 
aii A P 
f 49°3 62°3 
a 60°6 43°3 50°9 
= 404 28:4 35°8 
aes 24°0 14°9 18:9 
= 14°4 11'9 13°2 
mi 67 75 75 
= 2'9 5'7 
r9 38 


Table 

3. C . 

omparison of MFD classification with diagnosis for the present sample and 
Graham © Kendall’s classifying criteria 


Jor the 
standardization sample, using 


Graham & Kendall’s 
Present standardization Significance of 
True Positive: sample (%) sample (%) difference* 
a tives " 
rs Regata ss a ae 
False — 6 pi a pP<o02 
Ositive eee wa es P<o10 
ctetives ässified a 22'2 P<ols 
unclassified 29°7 19°3 P<orto 
I *Two-tailed probability test. 
n additi 
Sno Per a 11:3 per cent of the Unresolved group were classified as BD by the test and 
'S group S classified as Non-BD; 8S might have been expected, the proportion of 
© groups, ch was unclassified (37°8 Pe cent) was larger than that for either of the other 
As Table DISCUSSION 
1 shows, of the population referred for psychological testing for BD, those 
an those without BD. That age and 


With BD 
tend to be older and less intelligent th 
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controlled is inadequate when IQ is based on a wider view of cognitive capacities 
(i.e. a Wechsler Full Scale IQ or Mill Hill plus Progressive Matrices). In the present 
sample the fact that the BD group were, as a whole, less intelligent than the Non-BD 
be partly a function of 
y be that the ‘complex 


maximum test efficiency.) 
In terms of the accuracy of cla 
found to produce more misclassifi 


it’ rate, could be increased 
ould be achieved only at the expensé 
misclassifications. Whether this were 
he relative value of making a correct 
incorrect; estimates of these costs and 


mplicated, however, by the impossibility 
on-BD groups. The simplest and most 
ual incidence of BD in the Unresolvé 

Sample (the distribution of score’ 


cen those for the two main groups)” 
> OF 0-39, 


s 
© represented by rather too few pa 
s for every score, Accordingly, thes 
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indicates th iv iff i 

J Eese, EER ae score in Graham & Kendiall’s critical range (i.e. 

Minaa iaa rate is assumed to be o5 then the decision: ‘BD’ would seem 

hoeren a ere 75 per cent of the time; with knowledge of the actual base-rate. 
re cautious decision would be warranted, since only 65 per cent of 


all subjec i 
ts ge 
jects getting such scores would in fact be brain damaged. 


Tabl 
e 4. The effect of base-rates on the probability of BD for different MFD 


scores 
Probability of BD 


MFD difference scores Base-rate=0'5 Base-rate = 0°39 

12 and above “52 j 

19 and above sie s 

8 and above 0-76 066 

6 and above 074 0°65 

4 and above 0°66 0'55 

2 and above 0'59 0°48 

o and above 0'53 O42 

—2 and above 0'50 0°39 

—4 and above ost one 
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The MPI and the EPI: a Comparative Study on 
Depressive Patients 


By JOHN E. BAILEY anb MARYSE METCALFE 


M.R.C. Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, 
Carshalton, Surrey 


The MPI and the EPI have been given together to 107 depressive patients at the time of 
their admission to hospital and a 


gain on discharge. These two questionnaires measure 
Neuroticism and Extraversion in 


ici in a very similar way, but the similarity appears greater for 
Neuroticism than for Extraversion. On the EPI the mean Lie score for this group of patients 


is just over 4; the Lie score is inversely related to the N score, but bears no relation to the 
E score. The N and the E scales of the EPI are practically independent of each other. 


senck published a new personality questionnaire, the 


i y (EPI), which is an improved version of the Maudsley 
Personality Inventory (MPI) (Eysenck, 1959). This new questionnaire was trie 


out on a sample population of 2 500 (of whom 380 were psychiatric patients) and the 
authors published the means and standard deviations of the scores obtained fro™ 


of the MPI and EPI. 
the EPI. 
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ao was carried out ona group of patients (age range, 21-76 years) 

esa mitted toa unit specializing in the treatment of depression. The 

a irede een — on the basis of the usual psychiatric criteria (e.g. 

So Senate 1 eeling of guilt or unworthiness, etc.). For the purpose of this 

a eee a has been made between reactive and endogenous depression. 

brain daria patients the depressive symptoms were later found to be the result of 
ge. 


METHOD 


All pati 

athe i were tested first when they were severely ill, usually on their first day of admission 

Monee = . They were given the MPI, then another personality questionnaire (Marke- 
emperament Scale), and finally form A of the EPI. All were retested a day or two 


befor i 
e their di : : s 
ir discharge from hospital, when most of them were considered either recovered 


or consi " 
i iderably improved. Exactly the same procedure was followed on both occasions. The 
with a mean of 6 weeks. 


interval b 
etween test and retest varied from 2 to 26 weeks, 


RESULTS 


Compari 
‘Parison of N and E scores 


Table 
5 I ; 2 
shows the mean scores obtained by patients on 4 


ischa: 
mean smi hospital. On the EPI, as on the MPI, the mean 
re increases between admission and discharge. 


dmission and at the time of their 
N score decreases and the 


nd discharge * 
of significance of the 


Mi Table 1. Mean scores on admission @ 

ean age: 
Be: men, 48-2; women, 51°23 all patients, 49'8. P=level 
difference between admission and discharge scores.) 


Women (n= 56) All patients (n= 107) 


Ad- is- d- Dis- Ad- Dis- 
missio; = a ion charge P mission charge 
N scale n charge P mission 
MPI 
in 309 242 287 236 <o02 298 239 <o-o01 
E Izo IA <o:001 nae 130 0'025 Iró 13'8 
Mea ' 11'6 
S.D. aO p2 11g : 152 107 <ooot KE a <o-00r 
Bits 52 Ge, Sooo 46 53 i 4 
MPI 
Me "i 21" 
EP] ` lor 116 i 8-9 9 
Mean 10'0 
5 seale £3 43 a 4i 4 
T 
Mean ; . 
4 43 44 r 


ag z'o 
two questionnaires. 


d to the correlations 
Jation between the 


abl 
These ite Ows the correlations obtained for c scale peen 
taj elations a «high, above 0'6. They can 
“= between Psat E ne he EPI. On the N scale the corre 
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: n 
two questionnaires scored on discharge is similar to the one obtained on normals emen 
the two parallel forms of the EPI. On the E scale the correlation of the scores on admiss 
is higher than that obtained on discharge. 


Table 2. Correlation between the scores of the two questionnaires 


N (MPI) v. N (EPI) E (MPI) v. E (EPI) 


On admission 


Men 0:79 0°78 

Women 068 0'71 

All patients 072 072 
On discharge 

Men 0°80 0°63 

Women 0-85 066 

All patients 082 0°64 
Decreases in N Increases in E 
All patients 0°66 


0-32 


Comparison of the changes between admission and discharge 


On both questionnaires the mean changes between admission and discharge (i.e. decrease 
in N and increase in E) are significant beyond the level of P< O05. 66) 
The correlation between the decreases in N (MPI) and N (EPI) is quite high ("=o 3 
and is significant at the P<ooo1 level of Probability. The correlation between the increas” 
in E (MPI) and E (EPI) is much lower (r=0:32), although still significant at a level of P= 0'001: 


i ) ; oth 
discharge from hospital. The correlations of po 
; e all very near to zero. The largest figure gaa 
Sative correlation between age and N (EPI) score for women panema 


the MPI and the 


is — 0'12, for a ne: 


Table 3. Lie score distribution 


me Admission Discharge 
r cern a 
, Cumulative Cumulative 
Lie score n Per cent percentage n Per cent percentage 
9 6 56 56 I og 0'9 
8 3 28 8-4 6 56 65 
7 7 6s 14:9 10 94 15°90 
14 I3'I 28-0 14 131 29°0 
5 17 15:9 43°9 21 19°6 48-6 
4 2I 19°6 63:5 15 140 62:6 
3 16 15'0 78:5 20 18-7 81-3 
2 13 12:2 90:7 12 TiS 92'5 
I 9 8-4 99°1 8 7s 100'0 
o I o9 100-0 o — 


MPI an $. rati: 7 ve Patien 
EPI: a Compa ative Study on Dep: essi ients 5 


Lie scor 
e. The correlati 

charge Sees ES between the two was r=o'rs on admission d 
- le score. The ofa Ne Wiles however, it seems that the older they os the bie nie 
orrelations ee are r=0'35 on admissio = i toe 
Relation ee a the 0-05 level of need staid eaaiaiae 

n Lie, and E scal i | 
es. On admission and on di 
scharge a y? analysi 

ysis 


showed tha 
t among the hig ie score ie ere was a significantly highe: ‘oport: 
igh Lie s rers (Lie >5) ther vas a signifi tly higher prop i 
ortion 


of low N 
N scorers (N < 
Scores is ev: <average) on both jonnai i 
e em more make J questionnaires. This relation b i 
had just been admitted ed at the time,of discharge from hospital ERE e rs m y 
$ e patients 


The Li 
1€ score a] 
ppears unrelated to the E scale of either questionnaire 


oe between N and E scales 
n admissi 
ana yi and on discharge there is a negati 
Deke a 0°30 on admission and r= — 0'3 
cheat ae e N and E scales are in this popu 
and r= —o0:06 on discharge). i 


ve correlation between the N and E scales 


6 on discharge). 
lation practically orthogonal (r =0:002 on 


The correlations obtai . DISCUSSION 
scores of the same 2 tained in the present study between the MPI and the EPI 
indi title Anes ie oe all above the level of -=0°63. This overall comparison 
similar way bydi — of Neuroticism and Extraversion are measured in a 
t thangs thax e two questionnaires. This similarity should allow experimenters 
_ The reasons ong questionnaire to the other. 
in preference to he by Eysenck & Eysenck (1964) for recommending the EPI 
inthe EPI, Na a MPI have been indicated above. One of their contentions—that 
It is apart E scales are orthogonal—has been confirmed in the present study. 
study only for nt, however, not to over-generalize these findings. In the present 
m A of the EPI has been used and the patients tested belonged to a 


ve: 
A selected group 
Loreover, despi ` 
, despite the overall similarity between the t 
nvestigation. 


Points sh 
ould be raised which demand further i 
dy between age 4 


(a) The 
correlations found in the present stu nd the N score are 
enck & Eysenck (1964). One half of 


and previous investigations (Coppen 
st, the N score tends to decline until 
t would be worthwhile to carry out a 
f N score with age in adults. 

two questionnaires on discharge 
ptained between the N scores. 
from admission to dis- 


wo questionnaires, certain 


More extensiy, 
_ @) The on, study in order to plot the change © 
Is lower than rrelation between the E scales of the 
Oreover Fn admission, and also lower than that 0 
charge as d e correlation between the increases in E score 
easured by the two questionnaires is lower than the correlation between 
Extraversion is assumed to be a 


the d 
ecreases j 
es : 
in N score over the same period. 
ness and sociability. The increase 


compo . 
s site ma 
1n E score on es up of two main traits: impulsive 
ischarge is possibly due to one of these traits more than to the other. 
is that the E scales on the two 


An explanati 
Fad aana the incongruity of these results is that the 7 ] 
It is possible re made up of impulsiveness and sociability in different proportions. 
not known that this increase in E score js merely a temporary one, and it is 
whether it is impulsiveness °F sociability which increases most with 


hospital treatment 


i 
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(c) As regards the Lie score of the EPI, it is obvious that the early recommenda- 
tions of Eysenck & Eysenck (1964) about the choice of a maximum acceptable score 
of 4 or 5 are impractical. Indeed they have since acquired supplementary data 
about groups which deviate from the normal (minority groups, amputees, etc. ) and 
have found a high Lie score (personal communication). Such high Lie scores have 
also been found in a previous investigation on neurotic patients (Knowles & Kreitman, 
1965). These findings should lead not only to discarding the Lie cutting score 
recommended in the manual but also to a reappraisal of the interpretation of high 


Lie scores. High Lie scorers may well be characterized by a feeling of not belonging 
and a need to conform. 
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; k ng Validation of the Eysenck Personality Inventory 
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ality Inventory, 24 

ver , 243 general psychol: 
scriptions of the ‘ typical’ a 
and asked to make a self-rating ön 


To furth 
er i 
Studentes — the validity of the Eysenck Person 
ministered this test and were then read de: 


extravert 
ani : 
these two ane typical’ high- and low-anxious person 
10ns. i 
The self-ratings and EPI means and standard deviations were found 


to be s 
equival 

thi ent. Th je : 5 F 
the EPI OAE a a dichotomized into introverts and extraverts on the basi 
ana on the basis of to be significantly different on the self-rating scores Subje a 
re EPI scores. The sites re into introverts and extraverts also yielded arily 

ences. Th 3 me analyses of the Neuroticism di i i y 

3 eor . > ism dimension resulted igni 
relations between self-ratings of Extraversion and this E a 


was o 
72, fi 5 
or the self-ratings and Neuroticism, 0°56. 
terested in the possibility of using self- 


Investi 
Stiga 
gators, past and present, have been in 
g estimations of these 


estimati ‘ 
daa certain personality traits rather than obtainin 
Typically, it Aucis various questionnaire and clinical rating procedures. 
Personality tests een found that self-estimations and scores obtained through 
& Renzaglia G z not interchangeable or accurate predictors ofthe other. Nickels 
measured si 3) state that a correlation coefficient of 0-50 between estimated and 
found a wy pies $ typical for the estimations of personality traits. Vingoe (1966) 
: rnin Tnt anon between the ability of individuals to rate themselves on the 
ventory (EP TONES sion dimension and this dimension on the Eysenck Personality 
the validi I). His study demonstrated the use of self-rating in establishing 
establish T of the Extraversion-Introversion dimension. Other procedures to 
e validity of the Pxtraversion-Introversion and Neuroticism scales have 


em 

Ployed 

1963a). Aes method of nominated groups (Eysenck, 1962; Eysenck & Eysenck, 
and high fr ependent judges were asked to differentiate extraverts from introverts 
‘om low subjects on the res were found 


to correlate hj Neuroticism scale. These measu 
e highly with their respecti 


The present ve EPI scores. 
i$ position study was designed to investigate an 
“tptions of on. the Introversion-Extraversion dimensio 
Used in th these personality traits much like what was avai 
ability of e nominated-grouP validity studies. This study also investigated the 
Eysenck ere to estimate their position on the Neuroticts 
ysenck (1963) have provided no definition of neuroticism © 
ess’ but have indicated that it is similar to 
r in her Manifest Anxiety Scale (Taylor, 
will be used interchangeably. 
ese two dimensions. 
ticism is more 
he individuals 


1953) 

ee: in this study anxiety @ 

Extraversi 962) noted that there is a M 
ion is more easily observed by the outsider, 
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aracteri 
er. PE 
Were i ion by subjective interna 
to rate their own behaviour, obv. 
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METHOD 
Subjects 


The subjects were 243 students from introdu 
University, Edwardsville. Thirteen 
EPI Lie scale of 5 or above. 


ctory psychology classes at Southern Hane 
students were later eliminated for having scores on t 


Materials 


The materials included the EPI and sheets containing two scales for subjects ae 
sm. Each scale was a line divided into 24 unl 
with the extremes labelled either Introversion—Extraversion or high-anxious-low-anxious- 


Procedure 


The EPI and self-ratings w 


ere administered to fo 
administered in the standar 


ur Classes of students. After the EPI was 


you generally feel’, The description was rea 


en first in two classes and last in the other tw? 
classes 

Next the subjects were read a description to Provide a basis for rating their general amount 
of anxiety: ‘An an: F 


, 
considered a nervous person. ae 
: ve structed : ‘ Please rate yourself ons 
amount of anxiety you usually fe ircli k 


rating Introversion-Extraversion Es 

imine) news are Presented in Table 1. It can be noted that the difference 

are extremely minimal between the self-ratings and EP] Scores of the same dimension for 
Standard deviations. 


Table 1. Means and SDs of EPI and self- 


rating scale scores 
Mean s.p. 


Mean S.D. 
Extraversion EPI 


TS I3'I7 412 Self-rating 1300 475 
Neuroticism EPI 984 470 Self-rating 9°06 516 
A subject scoring 13 and above on a 
i the EPI scale was clas ified and belo 
anintrovert. On the Neuroticism scalea Madea ee 
9 and below, low N Ma lees 


above was classified as high Neuroticisr™ 
Te classified as either introvert or on 
ere determined on their self-ratings 

2, indicate significant differences on t 


subjects we: 


Table 2. Data on self-ratings of groups form 


ed on the basis of EPI scores 
Self-rating 


EPI determined groups 


n Mean sp, t P 
Introverts 10), 8-89 2°29 
Extraverts 123 16°70 2°80 
High Ni euroticism 


232 <o-o01 
108 13-46 2'45 3 


Low Neuroticism 122 496 z6r 


26:21 <o-001 


Self-ratine Validati 
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3 


self-ratin, 
x g scales betw g me 
assigned to the ane een the two groups within each dimension where the subjects w 
Presented in Table st bes the basis of their EPI scores. The opposite of this Sioa Sa 
cut-off points ased a ie the groups were formed on the basis of self-rating scores Site she 
the sam side extraverts from introverts and hi : 

e as used on D : erts and high neurotics from low neuroti 
the means on the en “a ia Hoe Highly significant differences were found oa 
self-ratings. ° ales when the subjects were assigned to the groups on the basis of the 


Table 3 
able 3. Data on EPI scores of groups formed on the basis of 
self-rating scores 


EPI 
p_e 

Self-rating groups n Mean sD t P 
Introverts 
Ektray, 93 9'17 2°33 
Tea o 137 15°99 2°23 22°19 <o-001 
Here h Neuroticism 120 13°70 2°49 

ow Neuroticism 110 563 243 2492  <0'oor 


ing scores for both di i etween subjects’ EPI and self- 
Xtraversion scal oth dimensions. The correlation between scores on the EPI and self-rating 
es (P<o01) ales was 0°74 (P < 0'01) and for the EPI and self-rating Neuroticism scales 
correlati 
ures arona is orr was found between the self-ratings of Extraversion 
Curoticism wa: icism. The correlation of self-ratings of Extraversion and self-ratings of 
€asures of E: Sores The correlation between self-rating of Neuroticism and the EPI 
and EPI se xtraversion was — 0'09. These correlations between self-ratings of Extraversion 
ores of Neuroticism, and self-ratings of Neuroticism and EPI scores of Extra- 


Version į 
on indi A 
dicate no significant relations. 


Pea 
rson pr 
o! E ] 
rat product-moment correlations were calculated b 


and the EPI 


mMm 


DISCUSSION 

of the design of this study is found in 
the dimensions of the 
EPI scores but a high 


One 
a fi one for but welcomed dividend 
EPI) tat S A using a 24-point rating scale (the scale range of 
correspond, y was there a correlation between self-ratings and t 
ence between the means and standard deviations of the two different 


testi 
i . 
De 8 procedures was obtained. The purpose of the study was to validate the two 
dividual perceived about his own person- 


TSonal; 5 

ality, pa dimensions by rating what an in 

Warrant at aspect of the study seems to be highly confirmed. The results, though, 
cReyn pany of the self-rating as a primary assessment technique. Acker & 
et S ds (1966), studying self-rating of anxiety, have argued that self-rating 
te tech = the assessment of Anxiety should not be uncritically taken as a second- 

ofan An: i ne to be used only when the adequate time for administration 

xiety inventory. They felt that se for theassessment of 


stud Y appear to merit development and study in thei ht. The data in this 
ty and exten asurement of 


y su : c 

Ex Aa S this contention for Anxie : 
asure ion. With the degree of relation found between the self-rating and E 

Whi of Extraversion, the self-rating procedure can be considered an alternative 
i t procedure of value. 


Ic 
meri s, 
rits tests of reliability to assure it as an assessmen 


re is not 
Jf-rating instruments 
r own rig 
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Development of Verbal Abilities in Retarded and 
Normal Children as Measured by Stroop Test 


By J. P. DAS 


Centre for the Study of Mental Retardation, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton 


e retardates and 208 normal school 


The S 

tr a si 

, oop Test was administered to 102 low-grad 
bring out developmental differences. 


child A 
The i of 10 to 15 years in order to i 
interference aa could name colours faster than reading words, and showed relatively less 
normal child an normals in naming the colours of words. In these they functioned like the 

ren at Grade 1 level. The reading speed and interference measures appeared to 


Teflect ee 
stable individual differences which might be related to those in learning. 


The 
the r Soap Test (Stroop, 1935) uses three stimulus charts: a word chart in which 
€ words ‘blue’, ‘green’, ‘red’, ‘yellow’ are written in black on white several times 


in 
nie mandon order; a Colour chart in which strips of the four colours are randomly 
nged in place of the words; and a Colour-Word chart in which the colour names 
red or yellow). 


a ; 
vedas conflicting colours (e.g. word ‘blue’ written in green, 
the Colours required to read the word chart as fast as they can, name the eens in 
chart, T " chart and name the colour in whicha word is printed in the Colour-Word 
Ist grad ing last appears to cause considerable interference 1n children beyond the 
8ruous < and even college students tend to read the word rather than sani 

tom colour in which it is printed (Schiller, 1966). The three basic scores obtaine 

the Stroop Test have been linked to three factors: speed or personal tempo, 


Colour- : 
a naung and interference (Jensen, 1965). i 
ch of the above factors may provide an index of verbal development. Schiller 
peed to increase from 1st 


(1966 
p sth a both reading speed ap 1 f ssive grades were 
Pane it i her all pairs of succe 
although it is not clear whether all p pe dco 


Sign} ; 
rd apart. So also, the interference caused by re age 
Stade ations seems to be least in the 1st grade, but increases sharp ys meee 
Of Per: Showing a subsequent decrement in the sth grade to college level. Two asp 
Performance are of special significance here: (1) word-reading speed was slower 


d laming in eve: ed 0! e uent 
8ra es = + i gi the 1st grade, but this tenden = f r subs qi J 

; ( t i d of the interferenc ed above. Whi! e 
ere ) he quadratic tren i i ffer ei 


ir ty j i developm! 

econo a Several ways’ of looking at these develop 

and sear interpretation for both would be in terms of the development of 
i m ppose that in 1st grade 


la on si One may su 
chil, signal systems (Pavlov, 1928, 1941): n reed 
t dren, the direct or first signal syste™ is clearly dominant over the verbal sys 


= iod, and 
Su ies and 3rd grade children are passing through be ere. F 

; i ë ; 
Mag ently, the verbal system becomes dominant in older 


i i iderab 
stil] oo interference is seen during the transition, but oan 
“curs in older subjects because of the predominance z 


d colour-naming si 


Je interference 
al system. For 
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: : i sag and 
the same reason, colour naming is faster in the 1st grade children than reading, 
slower than reading in older children. 


: of 

In the present study, mentally retarded children between an oo we 

35 and 65 have been compared with normal children. The normals t aie 

were divided into six age-groups from 10 to 15 years. The study aims to sceemnstind 
developmental implications of the Stroop Test to the retarded, besides at 


F Bosal revious 
to replicate normal age differences in Stroop Test performance obtained by p 
investigators. 


METHOD 
Subjects 
The 102 retarded subjects were taken from a s 


hool 
pecial school in Edmonton. The s¢ 
admits children who cannot qualify for the ‘o 


A hools- 
Pportunity classrooms’ of regular public ae in 
All of these children were included in the academic classes, and were judged to be sup 


hrono” 
ability to those in sense-training classes of the school. The retarded had a mean c 
logical age of 159-34 months and S.D. of 35- 


Tests and procedure 


five 
The Stroop Test charts were each 18 x 25 in. in dimension, having eight rows eee 
columns for 40 stimulus items. In the Wor white 
‘yellow? appeared, each for eight times. These were written in block capitals on a 
surface in black India ink. The sequence o; 

random numbers with the restriction of n 


e 
lt e ricti 5 Thes! 
four colours were painted in strips in a random order different from that of the words. 
occupied the same space as the wor 


.Ailar 
; simil 
ds. The Colour~Word chart was prepared in a 
manner except that each word was 
had the same colour. 


e 
- The actual reading of the Stroop charts was procin 
subject was shown three 3 X 5 in. index cards lain 
colour—words, Special care was taken to exp 
, he should name the colour of the ink. 


e the chart. His readi 
means of a stopwatch. 


i joured 
retarded children were given Raven’s Co | 
- The distribution of their Matr 


t: 
Pi ij s to 
ices score as well as its relation 


Verb ilities i 
erbal Abilities in Retarded and Normal Children Measured by Stroop Test 6 


show the mai 

3 ain eff 

tena te ects due to groups and test measures to be significant, as also their 

E a k is easier to interpret the interaction for the normal retardate 
; as mentioned before, the normals were faster in word-reading than in 


110 
too} 
90} 


Time (Sec.) 


— A i j A 
o 93 l0 I 12 13 14 15 
Retardates Normals 

Chronological age 

rence charts for 


Fig 
e to Read . 
retardates TE time for the Word, Colour and Colour-Word interfe 
A 13 yr.) and normals. , Colour-Word; =-= Colour; -----7: , Word. 
colour. 
-nami S ‘ See x r 
ing, whereas this was reversed in the retardates. This is shown in Fig. 1, 
ver the 


Which 
tion of the three Stroop scores 0 
ently faster reading 


g 2. Word-reading 


also 
Normal gr demonstrates a clear-cut separa 
Speeds hia oups. However, the normals did 
r i . . 
successive age-groups. ‘This 1s ma 


not show consist 
de apparent in Fi 


Table 1. Analysis of variance of Stroop Test measures for 
six normal age-groups (10-15 years) 


Source d.f. MSV Ẹ P 
ropy 5 1838312 15794 < 770007 
Se 202 1167396 
p aap scores > par67'125 1678323 aoaoot 
E roups x Stroop scores 10 263745 6:134 070007 
TEGE 404 437000 


Test measures for 


ariance of Stroop 
jronological age 


Table 2. Analysis of ? 
retardates and normals of compar able ¢ 


(Retardates: n= 102; mean ase= 159°343 months. 
156 months.) 


Normals: = 343 


mean age = 
Source d.f. MSV F P 
Between groups 1 164001°75° 124343 < poA 
Error 134 1318948 
Stroop scores 2 36725281 44878 cpa 
Tops x Stroop scores 2 4752863 5808 <° i 
rror 268 818-339 
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speed, for instance, increases from age Io to 11, but seems to maintain the same level 
untilage 13, followed bya gain in speed for 14. and 1 5, the last two age-groups showing 
little difference. Perhaps the best way to describe th 
to undertake a paired comparison of the means. T 
Newman-Keuls comparisons between ordered me 
The results are presented in Table 3- 

the retardates are inferior in their pe 


e intra-age-group differences 18 
his was achieved by a series of 
ans (Winer, 1962, pp. 86, 101): 
An overall view of the differences reveals that 
tformance to each of the normal age-groups, 


35 
30 
A 
2 25 
Ẹ 
= Colour 
20 
Word 
15 
10 lI 12 13 14 15 


Normal C.A. 
Fig. 2. Word- and colour-reading time for normals, 
f 
and that between the normals the 10-year-olds are consistently inferior to the ae 
age-groups. Beyond these, specific comparisons do not show any consistent hierar© 
between the ages of 1 5 and rx. 


A one-way analysis of varia 
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twice as fast as colour-naming from the Colour-Word chart for the normals, The 
retardates do not show as much interference. aia 
At this point, the findings of our study may be compared with those of ial f 
(1966). He had tested children from Grades I, 2, 3, 5, 8 and college jippi e 
the present study, the normals from age 10 to 15 correspond to Grades 4 to 9. wd 
retardates appear to be functioning at Grade 1 level on the Stroop measures in i. 
their colour-naming is faster than word-reading. Although like the rst graders, thei 
interference score is significantly lower than that of the normals, they do not exhibit 
the complete lack of interference of the rst graders. Our results for normals almost 
confirm those of the Schiller study, except that we provide comparisons between 
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Fig. 3. Ratio of Colour~Word to Colour (C-W/C) readin 


E time for the retardates (CA=13) 
and normals. 


successive 4ge-groups from 10 to 12 
differences iri performance, 
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v. Soei 
erbal Abilities in Retarded and Normal Children Measured by Stroop Test 6 
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T 3 
able 4. Product-moment correlations between the Stroop Test measures 


(Mean r based 
on normals, calculated from Z ’ transformations.) 


Age w 

R vC Wv. C-W Wv. C/C-W = 

etardates (n= 102) 0'447 — 0:038 j a bi É eA al Cig C/E 

Normals i 
10 yr. (n=23) ozs 
i = 51 0'551 — 019I o6 : 
a = 23) 0553 0'582 0-056 ies e468 
E pn P= 0-710 0:620 0-080 0674 0379 
t4 yn Gi= 34) 648 0'544 — 0-064 0'570 0'283 
15 yr. hee 0-731 0°347 0349 0'378 0606 
‘ite 54. 0424 0'277 o'I4I 0'617 0'380 

nr 0574 0496 0'062 0577 o'501 


Progressi: 
es i 
gressive Matrices and IQ scores for some of the retardates were available; 


thei š 

oe to Stroop measures is discussed briefly. 
range of 5 to n of Coloured Progressive Matrices scores for the retardates had a 
only 60 of ne and a mean and median of 15-1 and 13°32 respectively. However, 
mental age e ae retardates could be assigned an approximate IQ score based on 
testewére fe imates or actual IQ scores found in their school records. Since the 
School, a ine a Fane testers at the time of a child’s admission to the retarded 
Moment Sia iability cannot be too high. Table 5 presents only those product- 
general ieee rae which were significant. All of them are low, but confirm the 
one hand and awk sipa expected between word- and colour-reading time on the 

atrices scores and IQ on the other. 


between Progressive Matrices scores, 
es in the retardates (n= 60) 


r P 


Table s. Significant correlations 
IQs and Stroop Test scor 


Progressive Matrices V. 
Word-reading time —0°237 <0'05 
Colour-naming time — 0'289 <0'025 
Colour-word-reading time —0°205 <o710 
C/C-W — 0'218 <0'05 
IQ (estimated) o'2I1 <0'05 

IQ (estimated) v. 
Word-reading time 
Colour-naming time 


<0'005 


— 0448 
<0'05 


— 0'227 
Th . . 
readin, above results suggest the Stroop Te jable tool T ne 
itong, speed and interference caused by t e the first re oi 
signal systems. Reading speed seem: Apes sie ns r $ 

etween 


orq . . 
Scores chart considering the significant differences obtaine 
of retardates and normals, aS also between some normal age- 


ay 

Non. Used the Stroop Test in a study of cognitive abilities of culturally deprive 

the ~“eprived children (Das et al., 1968), and found that even subtle differences 1n 

toma E speeds of subcultural groups are pic e pe o 

aS su € specific skill of reading, the chart may be ral Aen : er 
i ci 

șS8ested by Jensen’s (1965) factor analysis. T n pp 


st to be a rel 


measuring a gene 
here is some evide 
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this in an experiment where the present author examined the relation of Stroop 
measures to verbal conditioning and reversal. For one of the verbal conditioning 
tasks, the correlation between trials to reverse and word-reading speed was 7 = 0'279 
(n=116). The latter had also a positive correlation (r=0:286; n= 116) with the mean 
latency of acquisition response in another conditioning task (Panda & Das, un- 
published). It appears that individual differences in speed and interference may be 
profitably related to cognitive abilities such as attention and learning. 


The cooperation of Winnifred Stewart School and the Edmonton Public Schoo! Board 
in carrying out the study is gratefully acknowledged. 
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urther Data on Multiple-choice versus Open-ended 
Estimates of Vocabulary 


By FRANK H. FARLEY 
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multiple-choice Synonyms test of the 


A signi 
nificantly 
a tly greater vocabulary estimate with the 
d Definitions test from that scale was 


Mill Hill 
obtained bag ager Scale than with the open-ende 
our separate samples. The amount of common variance between the tests 


Tange 

n ARE 4 71 per cent in the samples employed. The results were in line with 
interpretation SS ee S wv. recall memory. Caution is urged where the separate 

y yms and Definitions measures are concerned. 

d that performance on a vocabulary 
ntly higher than when an open-ended 
en (1958) had not found similar 
d answering in his Mill Hill 
& Watts indicated that their 
h they employed a different set 
that even when they used 
y founda highly significant 
) test compared with 
nt note presents 
ly employed 
ms and 


Heim & 
nica bir P have recently reporte 
form was am e-choice format was significa 
differences b » They noted, however, that Rav 
Vocabula ae multiple-choice and open-ende 
Tesearch on a when employed with adults. Heim 
of vocabula up was similar to that of Raven, thoug 
Raven’s 3 items. However, 1n @ footnote they report 
sup eriority mala tests, onan additional sample, the 
Performance performance on his multiple-choice (Synonyms 
further da on his open-ended (Definitions) test. The present 
Vocabula a on performance Jevels obtained with these latter two wide 
sinica measures. As it is possible that differences between the Synony: 
Teported oo may depend on the nature of the sample, four different samples are 
Normal - These samples are comprised of psychiatric patients and normal subjects: 
: s (16 males, 13 females), neurotics (17 males, 22 females), acute psychotics 


(nine 
ne males, 12 females) and chronic psychotics (20 males). The patients were 
| diagnosis of the consultant and resident 


sisted of university under- 
f a teaching hospital. The 
are given in Table 1, 
sons for each group 
elations between 


Bradu: 
ate : 
S, nurses and non-professional employees © 
r the various groups 


ni 
wh fone and Definitions mean scores fo: a 
etween — the standard deviations and t-test compat! 
the m e two vocabulary measures, as well as the Pearson corr 
Fri la 
Via Ý. it is clear that in eac 
est is significantly lower t 


Ynon $ i 
yms test. In three groups the differences Were highly sign! 
nitude of one oF two points between scales, 


aven 
: presene it the E i ith none of these differ- 
“Nees, how, ifferences were I°5, 3°) 3° pi a Sra DAE ei 
tom the ever, being very close to the 7'5 °° eim {a 
i present analysis, taken in conjunction wW. er report 0 aven, tha 
d to some extent 


iffer 
e m 
nces between the Synonyms and Definitions test 


re for the open-ended 


d with the multiple-choice 


ficant. Although 


h group the mean SCO. 


han that obtaine 


obtained by 
ith the earli 
s will depen 
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on the sample tested, and even possibly to slight scorer differences on the Ber, 
form. If any further generalization could be drawn, it would be that the Mill H 
Total (summed) Score may generally be used without complication, but that caution 


4 ; i afons 
must be exercised where separate consideration of the Synonyms and Definitio 
is concerned. 


Table 1. Means, standard deviations, t-test comparisons and correlations between j 
Synonyms (multiple-choice) and Definitions (open-ended) tests for each of the group 


Synonyms Definitions 
m m 


Group n Mean s.p. Mean s.p. t P ý 
1. Normals 29 285 49o 270 513 23181 <0'05 pes 
2. Neurotics 39 25°1 5°32 22°'0 5°65 7:1206 <o-oo! Q; 9 
3. Acute psychotics 21 269 453 229 4'97 6:2392 <o'ooI an 


4. Chronic psychotics 20 18:3 439 ISI 567 41766 < 0'002 o7? 


. . . i i t 
e correlations in these two groups is, however, not significa 
and Definitions tests are quite imper fect y 


for providing computer time. 


-ended 
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Scores o 
n Three Personality Variables as a F unction of Age 
Sex and Social Class i 


B 
y SYBIL B. G. EYSENCK AND H. J. EYSENCK 


Insti 1 Ini: 

N titute of Psychiatry, University of London 

inventory c A 
questions containing 20 extraversion E ici 

Se ae A (E), 20 neuroticism (N) and ici 

“a togh keraand snc to 1423 adult males, and 968 females, as fee cen Se 

Blear hizk ousewives. Analysis by age, Sex d soci pe 
People ate chen kehoa N eet > and social class showed that youn 
3 ; Acii g high on P; that males are high E, hi = 
compared wi middle-class peopl low ear i 

with previ ; ple are low on E, low on N, and low o 
ious findings, and with expectations from gal = oe 

8 a, b) have introduced aset of inventory 
hoticism) dimension.of personality, to 
s of E (extraversion) and N 
d disclosed fairly clear-cut 
r their measurement 
ntal use. This PEN 


Intwo re 
Sections i em Eysenck & Eysenck (196 
take its lee i measurement of the P (psyc 
(neuroticis e beside the well-established dimension: 
E, N and Ea Factor-analyses of the questions use 
and found a and three 20-item scales were constructed fo: 
inventory a in reasonable internal reliability for experime! 
Neurotics, as een administered to various clinical groups, i.e. psychotics and 
takers; in oe as to other groups, such as criminals, V.D. patients and drug- 
respondents s paper we shall make an attempt to relate the scores of normal 
often negle om: the three scales to factors such as age, SCX and social class which are 
almost ree in dealing with personality. Such knowledge as we possess relates 
strongly to s gr Eand N. It would appear that E decreases with age, is not related 
age, is Airain class, and is higher in males than in females. N also decreases with 
(S.B.G E y higher in the lower social strata, and is higher in females than in males 
Tt should ome. 1960; Eysenck, 1956; Eysenck & Eysenck, 1964; Eysenck, 1958). 
ative, so oe that the samples used in most of these studies were not represent- 
ences, This i ampling errors might have accounted for some of the observed differ- 
Selection Pr oes not seem a likely hypothesis, because of the random nature of the 
aS successiy cess, but the possibility must be borne in mind. Its plausibility recedes 
With re e samples, chosen from different groups, show similar relations. 
spect to P nothing is known, b gue expectations 


ased on th ut we may form certain va; 
e hypothesis that this factor W ternal factors 


as does clini ill bear a similar relation to ex 
“oes clinically di i si 

y diagnosed pyschosis. Thus it is known that the prevalence of 
her in the lower soc 


Schi 
jal classes than in the uppers 
Jation between P and social class 


on disregards the possibly direct 
for the simple reason 
re widespread onal psychotic 

i ion. As regards 


Sex our ex : er par 
e evide pectation might be that males would s 
nce suggests that age-adjusted first a 


dmission rates to public mental 
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hospitals in the U.S.A. are some 20 per cent higher for men than for women (Kramer 
etal., 1961). Age is difficult to prognosticate for; schizophrenia is often said to occur 
inthe young, manic-depressive disorder in late middle age. It is thus barely possible 
that there might be a U-shaped relation between age and P, but this would depend 
on so many additional assumptions that even less confidence is felt in such a pres 
diction than in those preceding it. All in all the hypothetico-deductive method is 
more appropriate in studies where at least some well-documented knowledge 
already exists; in this field we are only just at the beginning of serious study of the 
incidence of P in normal populations, and extrapolations of the not very secure 


knowledge of correlates of psychotic behaviour in clinical groups cannot be a very 
safe guide to prediction. 


METHOD 


We have already described in our prey 


š p s 
tous papers (Eysenck & Eysenck, 1968a,b) the method 
used to collect several thousand resp 


s 
ondents for the PEN inventory. Several of the poe 
ximations to random samples of the population; t are 
research firm for other purposes, The remainder W 


middle-class; (2) middle- 


f Rs ; 1 es 
for the letter classification used by Research Services sthis seems more suitable for our purpose 


‘ ake any difference to t A ; F ‘on and defi"! 
tion of the grades used, i ho to the results. For detailed discussion 1 
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social class, the middle-class groups have significantly lower scores than classes 3, 4 and 5: 
For these three groups there is no obvious trend. 

Psychoticism scores are analysed in Table 3. For both sexes, there is a U-shaped relation 
to age, with both young and old having higher scores than the middle-aged. The differences 
are not very large, but they do recur in practically all the subgroups and must therefore be 
regarded as suggestive. At all ages men have higher scores than women, by about ł S.D- 
Social class shows increase in P from 1 and 2 through 3 to 4 and 5; this trend is noticeable for 
both sexes and all ages. 

The results may be summarized as follows. (1) Age: young people are high on E, high on N 
and high on P; (2) Sex: males are high on E, high on P, and low on N; (3) Social class: middle- 
class people are low on E, low on N and low on P. None of these differences are very large 
but they are all sufficiently marked to be statistically significant. 


detail than is usually the case. It cannot of course be 
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It might be asked why the statistical analysis of the data has not been more re 
We have relied on simple listing of means and standard deviations partly a li 
gross inequalities of numbers in the different subgroups made any refine hana ie 
impossible, but mainly because with rough data of this kind, selected wit eae 
possibility of planned sampling, it may be a task of Supererogation to use : nat 
Statistical methods for teasing out trends which are quite apparent to casua 1 me 
tion. We have been more concerned to see trends from one sex aae be 
other, or from one age group in the others, than rely on statistical tests of signi ca ey 
which with such large total numbers attribute significance to differences which m : 
not be of any great importance psychologically. Future inquiries may with E 
set up specific hypotheses based on our findings, construct samples es of 
some preconceived scheme, and then test the results by appropriate analya a 
variance. The present study does not claim to be more than an exploratory investig' 
tion, and the results are offered as suggestive rather than as definitive. 


itals 
We are indebted to the Research Fund of the Maudsley and Bethlem Royal Hosp! 


for support. 
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The Maudsley Personality Inventory: Extraversion and 
Neuroticism in the Middle East 


By A. CHOUNGOURIAN 
American University of Beirut 


T 
he Maudsley Personality Inventory as a valid instrument for Extraversion and Neuroticism 
in countries other than England and the 


m 
EAE has already received recognition | 
re tates. Thus it has been administered to Chilean (Bolardos, 1964), Canadian (Gut- 
af oar Indian (Jalota, 1964; Rao, 1966), and Lebanese (Abi Rafi, 196s) samples. Abi 
arts 1765): like some of the other authors, administered a translated form of the MPI to 
lingui ebanese students. But these translated forms of the MPI may not convey the original 
istic information to the respondent subjects. 


ions on the E and N scales of the various 


T 
able 1. Mean scores and standard deviat 
(teng) and American (tam,) norms 


national groups as compared with English 


Extraversion Neuroticism 
aN es = ey 
n M SD. teng. isis M S.D teng. bz 
(© 
houngourian (1967) 


Arabian 
Peninsula 

55 26:76 834 140 

D oS obo  2g68 1076 44 


raq 
2 . . 1°34 
Sinan Pi aout Hees 4:92" 116 28-75 10°48 8-38** lees 
Uwait so 2800 6:70 2°23" oys 3216 = TOTO? 77 7°33 
eee we aygo $20 got SMe 2748 1039 STe TT 
alestine 40 3030 764 348%" 132 2840 1113 4830" pee 
yria 61 86 9°97 44 i 
å . o8 2°61 29 
Total Arabs en — S oogre 1'30 28:96 10°57 16:81%* 14'94** 
Tran . 6-98** 6-41** 
r 3 i .28## 2955 929 9 4 
U.S.A. re a p = Sas 23°91 1094 289" 2121% 
Cc 
aie; (1966) 
rdan ae r 
75 3003 753 450 1'53 
pon 260 26:92 822 317" 2-go"* 
ri jo 2860 8:70 207" ote 
4: 24'I “81 053 3'51 
Total Arabs ae oi te hers 462** 266** 
Abi 
— (1965): Arabic form ab 
Sbeis ake ape G 1698 91 
Eysenck (1959) m 
nglish 19°89 1102 
No T iioa agor ? 
norm t500 2853 828 2091 1069 
aePp<oro!l. 
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ional groups 
in an i i h of these nationa ia 
i i d the United States. The sample size of eac di Arabia, 
ee j 7 Ter Twenty-six of the Arabian Peninsula sample came from a equally 
ae al came from Bahrain, Aden and Yemen. Males and females were a , 
while , 


+ scant! 
ntly, while the 1966 total Arabs showed significa! 
greater Introversion. As in the English com 
antly greater Neuroti 
Comparing the Le 
of the MPI, one fin, 
English and the Ara 
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Slowness’ and Performance on the Grid Test for 
Thought Disorder 


By A. S. PRESLY* 


Medical Res 
earch Council Unit for Resear idemi 
ch on the Epidemiolo, Psychiatri. 
Illness, University of Edinburgh ee 


In a number : 

phrenics sn Spe Bannister (1960, 1962) demonstrated that thought-disordered schizo- 

disordered ee iscriminated from other psychiatric groups (including non-thought- 

cliniédluse kas phrenics) by forms of the repertory grid test, and a grid test bE 

of thought-dis aad been developed (Bannister & Fransella, 1967). The poor perform: 
ordered schizophrenics on this type of test is attributed by Bannister & acm 


(1966 
> P. 95) to the u: z i 
se of ‘an overly loose and inconsistent subsystem for construing people’ 
orrelations between constructs and 


which ri 
es) i S Ip 
their inabile is B failure to show ‘substantial interc 
te Bist. maintain in a second grid the specific pattern of intercorrelations found in 
Xtensive u: 
Š ’ : np r 
of poor B the Grid Test in a clinical setting suggested that a simpler explanation 
Scores appeared t m might be tenable. Those patients who obtained ‘thought-disordered’ 
therefore akn i e slower in choosing and manipulating the test photographs and were 
intensity oma ENT to complete the test. If this were so, one might expect (a) lower 
the less easy it nd (b) lower consistency scores, because the longer the time between choices, 
though the Se presna Y becomes to relate any one selection to those already made. Al- 
remarks made ias is told after completing the first grid that the test is not a memory test, 
fore, y subjects suggest that they find it difficult not to think back to what they did 
his s 
maakas was designed to test thi 
o slowness rather than to t 


the Grid Test are due 


poor scores on 
annister & Fransella. 


e hypothesis that 
s defined by B 


hought disorder a: 


METHOD 
ology department for i 


pr: 


nvestigation for thought 


Jl in acute admission units and in every 
f schizophrenia was considered probable but was 
(TD btained scores in the thought-disordered range 


` gro i Š 

iorden according to the norms of the Grid Test, and seven were in the non-thought- 
Category, a range (NTD group). One patient’s scores did not place him clearly in either 
, and he was eliminated from the study. These two groups, though small in numbers, 


are 

Pr 

fth obably representative of the type of patie the Grid Test was designed. 
and of the NTD group six were male and 


eTD 
group five were male and two female, oup i 
t considered a significant factor since 


One fe 
m: 4 
ale. This preponderance of males was no 
in performance on the Grid Test. The mean age of 
19). For the NTD group 


am 
tl Nnister has found no sex differences ! 
the Rice was 34° (o= 13°25) and the mean 1Q 97°67 (= 1° : 
Significant. was 25-9 (o = 6-96) and the mean 10, 94:5 (= 5:4). These differences are not 
asa, i measures were used to determine : (1) The time taken to complete each 
Test Bane was done unobtrusive! (2) The General Aptitude 
m the ‘aa (GATB) Form B-1002, part y check marks 
F xes as possible in 1 min.; this was taken to b 


orm B 
-1I a > A 
002, part 1. This test involves checking W. 


dif 
i erent, and = T 
noting the answer on 4 separate sheet- 
en as a meas 


2min 
ee of accuracy, and was tak 2 
his ts were given immediately following the routine a! 
ital research was carried out while the author was C! 
» Bexley, Kent. 


Fig 

teen 

fi consecutive referrals to a psych 
jents were 4 


‘slowness’ 
ly during routine testing. 
8. This consists of m 
ea measur! 


hether pairs of n: 
‘he score was the number completed 


ure of psychomotor speed. The two 
dministration ©. the Grid Test. 
Jinical Psychologist at Bexley 


e the same Or 


Hosp 
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RESULTS 


š er 
Table 1 shows the correlations among the various ‘slowness’ measures. The three ey 
measures correlate significantly with each other, but not with the two GATB measures w 


correlate significantly with each other. This pattern of intercorrelations indicates two 1 
dependent indices of speed of performance. 


Table 1. Correlations between test measures 


Grid 1 time Grid 2 time Total time GATBr GATB8 
Grid 1 time o-go*# o-94** O-41 A 
Grid 2 time o-99** 0:28 os 
Total time 0°32 oes 
GATBr ° 


*P <0-05; **®P<o-0; (Spearman p correlations). 


sor tae 3 ter 
y correlated with ‘intensity’ scores, ae ž 
times being associated with higher (i.e. tending to non-thought-disordered) scores. 

of the measures correlated significantly with ‘consistency’ scores. 


Table 2. Correlations between test measures and Grid Test scores 


Intensity score Consistency score 
Grid 1 time 0:62* 0°39 
Grid 2 time 0'44 0'24 
Total time 0'47* O25 
GATB 1 0°07 0°34 
GATB 8 0-27 0°26 


*P<o-0s (Spearman p correlations), 


š te 
960). Conceptual structure in thought-disordered schizophrenics. J. me” 
A 
d measurement of schizophrenic thought disorde 
J. ment. Sci. 108, 825-842 i ee 


BANNISTER, D. & FRANSELLA, F. (1966). A grid test of schizophrenic thought disorde® 
Br. F. soc. clin. Psychol. 5, 95-102. 


BANNISTER, D. & FRANSELLA, F. (1967). Grid Test of Schizophrenic Thought Disorder 
(Manual.) Psychological Test Publications. 


Foutps, G. A., Hore, Kay McPuerson, F. & Mayo, P. (1967). Cognitive disorders among 
the schizophrenias : 1-11, Br. F. Psychiat. 113, 1361-1374, 
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The Validity of the JEPI for ESN Children 


By ERIC HALL 


F. L. Calder College of Education 
for Domestic Science, Liverpool 


extraverts are supposed to be sociable, 
d carefree, while introverts show the 
nt publication (Eysenck, 1965) of a 
he Junior Eysenck Personality In- 
f this theory with children. 
tside criterion consisting 


ce meng of Extraversion-Introversion, 
i E impulsive, aggressive, active an 
Personali aits (Bysenuls & Eysenck, 1968). The rece! 
ieee ri boo entory suitable for use with children—t | 
Š Freg )—makes it possible to test some of the assumptions 0: 
fratina esent study, inventory answers were compared with an ou 
The e Tona by experienced teachers of ESN children. f 
fare s jects were 64 children (32 boys, 32 girls), aged 12-16 years, with IQs ranging 
individe ii 90, and attending a school for ESN children. Each child was given the JEPI 
well en 4 and their oral answers were recorded. The experimenter knew all of the children 
ihe hee may have affected the way questions were asked with individual children; in 
ation rh, ESN children, however, it seems to be the only way of obtaining accurate inform- 
; e terms ‘happy-go-lucky’ and ‘dizzy-turns’ were explained in greater detail to 


all subjects, 
Prl Social Adjustment Guides (Stott, 19. 
tr aie ad taught the children for at least 10 months. 
Names met described in the 1958 handbook, and also 
täide nconsequential ’; this syndrome comprises of a k 
kiven fe to live for the moment, with little concern for one’s actio 
h for each relevant item marked. ; ; 
ates € results of the experiment are given in Table 1. It will be seen that Extraversion corre- 
significantly and negatively with un withdrawal and emotional tension, 


completed by the teachers, all 
es were obtained for all of the 
anew syndrome, which Stott (1966) 
f a lack of social conscience and a 
ns. A score of one point was 


58) were 
Scor 


forthcomingness, 


teen scores on the JEPI and 


Table 1. Correlations be 
] Adjustment Guides 


the Bristol Socia 
Neuroticism 


Extraversion 
Unt 
i .22%% 7 
radia ead BA i 
drawal = o-42** ork 
¢Ppression —or14 (— 0'137) old 
ie! š -16* ol 
ee for adult attention oró E 
naility to adults 014 ora 
very —0'04 ý 
iety fi g , i 0'12 0'03 
ostili or other children’s attention 3e Be 
est] ity to other children Oe ék ae 
eras o-20% = 
A a tension —o'16 ort 
ellaneous nervous symptoms oogt Sen 


ne 
nsequentiality 
-tailed test). 


#P <0°053 sp <o-or (one 
hostility to other children, restlessness and 
averts are sociable, carefree, aggressive, 
ed bunching of traits. Depres- 
1 correlations with 


an . 
ro ee with anxiety for ad 
active quentiality. These terms § 
sion and under-socialized. The results 

eee tension and mi 


show smal 
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Neuroticism, as might be expected. The results of this study therefore confirm the validity 
of the JEPI, although the correlations are not large; this may arise from the well-known 
lack of validity often apparent in teacher ratings, or it may be due to failings in the inventory 


itself, particularly when given to duil subjects. Further studies with ESN children may be 
of some interest. 


The writer is grateful for the suggestions of Professor H. J. Eysenck in the preparation of 
this note. 
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The Reliability of the Brook Reaction Test 


By PAUL KLINE 


Institute of Education, University of Exeter ~ 


im etal., 1967) have shown the Brook Reaction 
ment of interests and certain aspects 
ciation test and is thus open-ended, 


pions studies (Heim & Watts, 1966; He: 
Often e a most promising instrument for the measure! 
ater amp However, because it is a form of word-asso jon tes ! r 
eg deme concerning its reliability is essential, especially if it is to be used in practice, 
(8 Ai m ance or counselling, with individuals. There is one further point: this test is long 
that R) and is time-consuming to score, even for experienced markers. It is possible 
validi the internal consistency were high, the test could be shortened without any loss of 

fo ty. It was therefore decided to examine the split-half reliability of all the scales in the 

Ok test—both those concerned with interests and those with temperament. 


Subjects 
Sixty students in a college of education acted as subjects. For purposes of reliability the 
of pr oeneity of the sample is unimportant and would in any case Jead to under-estimation 
the reliability. 
rook Reaction Tests 


Table x. Split-half correlations and reliabilities of the B 


Variable Correlation ie 
Multiple theme o'805 ofan 
aesthetic 0°636 077 
@ busin 0:603 0752 
D jae +571 0726 
D caitlin and appearance oF sia 
E ances and social functions coat ones 
G food and dial l 0'783 o:878 
G 100d and drink es EE 
H omen coa and farming ies pe 
I humanitarian oe ese 
K Intellectual interests poe 0854 
e teary 0'544 0704 
Lip literary pe pil 
M legal pe eo 
O pee 0'705 0'826 
Pe Outdoor activities a626 0'770 
PI People as obo 
R Political es 0858 
sp pision 0750 pe 
SN biological sciences pees 0760 
SI Physical sciences ee 0'802 
Sp Secretarial S846 0:916 
T SPort SBi o87 
Un tavel 0:785 oiT 
Mo Unclassified o773 one 
Q Missed out 0703 aie 
x  Westionable 0627 
Sexual 


6* 
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Statistical analysis 


Scores on the first 40 items for all the scales were correlated with scores on the last s 
These correlations were then corrected for length by the Spearman-Brown formula. 
the correlations were worked on the Exeter University electronic computer. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Table 1 shows the results: the obtained correlation is given in column 1 and the estimated 
reliability in column 2. 

Estimated reliabilities. Since the standard error of measurement is dependent on the 
reliability of the test, it is clear that for diagnostic and predictive use the lowest tolerable 
reliability must be about 0-7 and that coefficients ought to be higher than this. In fact, 8S 
Table 1 shows, none of the coefficients falls below 0-7 and the majority are above o8. This 
indicates that it is safe to use both the temperament and interest scores with individuals, 
although with some degree of caution. It is interesting to note that these reliabilities aTe 
almost as high as those of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank (Strong, 1959 a, b) and the 
Kuder Preference Record (Kuder, 1960), whose average split-half reliability is about 0°86, 
and which are open to criticism on the grounds that they are forced-choice questionnaires 
but whose defence is usually high reliability. , 

Obtained correlations. As can be seen from Table 1, although all these are substantially 
high it would be hard to claim that the two halves of the various scales are identical. Thus 
it would certainly not suffice to give one half of the test alone. Indeed, it is clear from these 
figures that all 80 items are necessary to make the scales reliable. The long task of marking 
cannot be avoided. Finally, it should be pointed out that these high internal consistencies a1? 
also evidence that the test can be reliably marked. P 

It is concluded, therefore, that the Brook Reaction test is sufficiently reliable for use with 


individuals. However, it would not appear possible to shorten the test by regarding the 
two sets of 40 items as parallel forms. 
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Nurses Patient. FJ Weiss. Co. bia: 
» Pat: 7 y € umbD1ia ersi 
‘sand Social Systems. Edited by J. M. i ia: Uni ty 
š : Univ si 


of Mi i 
issourl Press, 1968. Pp xx +205 
. XX +205. 


This bo 
ok describ 
Psychologi ibes research by anew kind fi iscipli 
estand 2 y o interdisciplinary t i : 
nursing members, and led by a nurse. Inthe ae gir tir ame 
, observers, 
for go-min. periods 


who w 
vere trained > 
spread over six at a gave ‘skilled nursing care’ to geriatric patients 
accon dine to “a = ks. Matched controls were also observed and their behavi 
Sa ensive classification system. The dependent variable was ea ak coded 
: vas ‘psychosocial 


In pe 
additio: 
searchers sine hid “ careful experimental design, 
e dete IAEF ee 
ses skilled nursing a reliability, and validity for their measures. Alas, the ex : 
men, io tested ta P “ie interaction with the patient, would lead to hae Cte ie 
ften mo e most trivial fashion Experimental pati ee 
cael n. xperimenta patients do, for e: 
rses than do control patients, but these mmeagurements poean ai 
ken only 


duri 
ring the treatment period. 
toward es implications’ chapt 
followed eae rather than tow 
of an exp ioe advice, the researchers W 
can be ansy iment. Many of the questions 
ee inay bö e serve nurses as a guide to some of the methods of social science 
cai book, and they eatin pan problems. The appendices comprise over 40 per cent of 
pe 4 ode Gane ell us that experimental and control groups were coded 1 and 2 in 
illustrated i punci cards. More useful to the psychologist are the extensively defined 
; he moasa ian SHE categories in the appendices. > 
evident atis sion of the research investigators for the plight of geriatric patients is ve 
logists, will volume, and it is hoped that such researchers, together with interested rb 
interacting attempt a more critical test of the efficacy of the ‘skilled nursing care’. Does 
Interaction, with patients have any beneficial effects oP the quality or rate of subsequent 
of ¢ aniline other staff, or with other patients ? Even more practically, what are the effects 
on the functi nursing care (i.e. interaction and stimulation by voli 
. For prod tonne of geriatric patients ? 
IN the a ucing the comprehensive codi: 
the “ee and thereby making furt! 
ors are to be congratulated. 


and an explicit conceptual model, the re- 


er, the f i i 
, the authors suggest that ‘nursing must orient itself first 


ard explanation and theory building ..7, If they had 


ould have first conducted a descriptive survey instead 
they raise as subjects of further experimentation 


unteer or student help) 


for nurse-patient interaction found 


ng manual 
the above questions more feasible, 


her study of 
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: American 


The C 
‘ol nA i : 
Geman Environment. By Alexander W. Astin. Washington, D.C. 
on Education, 1968. PP- xi+ 187. $3-0 
addition to the field which it covers. 
iary educational institutions 


nd much-needed 
imal conditions for 


Dr Asti 
stin’ P 
Ditema s book is a welcome a 
es hat nab the increase in the s 
learning researches necessary and importa’ ie we are to secur" 
r Paay development. 
Our ey s purpose was toi 
teachers’ c Te of American ¢ 
among Nein: a and technical institutions). 
about the r, oe of 246 institutions were 
> he Sanat ative frequency of each of 275 stimu! 
Individual i covered the peer, classroom, adminis 
he = colleges in the sample. 
Biving — of students completing the Inventory 
Mine th average: of 125 students per institution. Detailed analyses were © 
e evidence of bias in responses since the 30,579 students represente 


of the important differences among 

iti i rts colleges, 
Following upon thorough pi variations 
measured in 
li (in the form of a 
hysical environ 


mailed questi! 
ments ©: the 


trative and p 
s was 30,570 thus 
onducted to deter- 
q slightly more 


of College Activitie 
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than 50 per cent of thesample. The correlational data weresubjectedtoa principal-components 
analysis followed by rotation using the normalized varimax criterion. The 36-item biblio- 
graphy contains many of the important publications to date. 

Discussing the peer environment, Dr Astin comments: ‘The potential impact of the 
peer environment becomes apparent when one realizes the great variety of roles that the 
student and his classmates can play with respect to each other in particular—and with respect 
to the college institutions in general’ (p. 15). g 

His conclusions revealed the considerable diversity among the peer environments which 
has great potential for influencing and directing the experience and behaviour of the individual 
student. Of further interest was his observation that although four distinct factors emerge 
from the administrative environment, viz. severity of administrative policies against @ 
drinking, (b) aggression, (c) heterosexual act, (d) cheating, with the exception of cheating 
which was immensely frowned upon, the range of administrative policies among the 175 ©” 
educational institutions studied extended over a wide field, ranging from complete acceptance 
to sure expulsion. 

Comment is made about the need for more detailed information concerning the physical 
facilities and demography of the institution where higher learning takes place. 

A subsequent chapter concerning the college image gives valuable pointers into the develop- 
ment of research tools and techniques of use to individual colleges. 

The 25-page ‘Summary and Implication of the Study’ is a thorough account of the re- 
search project as a whole and concludes: ‘This diversity makes reasonable the anxiety that 
many students express in choosing an appropriate college and underscores the need for 
providing more and better information about differences in the environments of specific 
institutions’ (p. 142). 

Dr Astin has produced a completely readable and thorough account of the college environ” 
ment. The main strength of the book for non-American readers lies in the research desig” 
and the analysis of the data, rather than in a detailed consideration of all the contents of thé 

Inventory of College Activities, some of which are solely applicable to the American college 
environment. 
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Systems of Organization: the Control of Task and Sentient Boundaries. By E.J. Miller 
and A. K. Rice. London: Tavistock, 1967. Pp. 273. sos. 


In a letter to the Sunday Telegraph in June 1968, Mr T. D. Hunter, Group Secretary» 
The Royal Edinburgh Hospital, argued that proposals outlined in an earlier article for apP!Y- 
ing bureaucratic notions to the organization of work in hospitals totally ignored critical 
sociological and psychological characteristics. 

I take this letter to be a forerunner and an indication of two complementary developments’ 
first, of increasing sophistication by administrators and specialists about ‘organization’ 
and secondly, of the emergence of a network of social scientists involved in teaching, resear® 
and consultancy who are attempting to build a ‘social science using capability’ into organiza” 
tions. I wish to distinguish this aim from the better known role of critic. The importance 
of this new professional group and of the Rice—Miller book is the focus apon ‘organization 
The reviewer’s previous experience as a social scientist in a department of industrial enginee™” 
ing suggests that we can make some useful contrasts between the role of the work-study ma? 
and the consultant in ‘organization’. Indeed, such contrasts are salutary when one consideS 
Gouldner’s (1957) conceptualization of the social scientists (whether ried supplier or catalyst 
in planned change with that of work-study men. Will there bean equivalent to ‘Tayloris™ a 
Watertown Arsenal’ (Aitken, 1962) ? Certainly not as long as the social scientist is an observer 
and critic like A. Flanders at Fawley. 

The many problems facing those involved in applied social science may be highlighted 
by contrasts with work-study. ( Incidentally, most researches on this role overlook the so0" 
logical significance of variations in rating!) The ILO suggests the mnemonic SREDIM 
identify the following six stages in work-study practice: (1) Selecting and defining the 
problem. (2) Recording the relevant facts. (3) Examine critically the above to (4) DeveloP 

alternatives, leading to the (5) Installation of one, and its (6) Maintenance. s 

First, in the analysis of organizations as units there are a number of essays on the problem 


oe 
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of selection (G 
hat e hie ig i ee Serie ao. Essentially social scientists have argued 
a e ortant contribution to designing and building organizati 
the saa ecause 0 the absence of functional equivalents to i ry 
i engineers and i 
o aai mg = push hard to make his diagnosis and formulation Ps ges, 
relationthin ar “a = & Miller have little to say on this aspect of the consultant $ ent 
out the setting out of objectives, or terms of reference. wi 
nd Trist) to recording 


Second ; huti 
Miken ms ner panona and that of their colleagues (e-g- Emery a 
ggest how certain analytic frameworks can be used. Whilst identifying categories 
parable to the ILO publication 


the Tavistock wri 

arene have not published a procedure com: 

Nor does it nee ta Systems of Organization outlines part, but not enough of this aspect, 

is lost and the end e reader to previous attempts. Hence an opportunity to inform and diffuse 

than, say, th nd result in this book may be seen by some as being of little more significance 
, the last two chapters of The Computer and Clerk (Mumford & Banks, 1967). The 


Patient 
and i 
careful reader can cull some useful hints on recording from the chapter on 
to the reader in, say, productivity 


Princi 

ana a case studies. It might be advantageous 

ideas and tah is exercise in collaboration with colleagues thus diffusing knowledge of the 

which indul ilitating utilization. There are too few of our leading graduate-based companies 
Third cn in this kind of exercise. 

perceptive $ a ge examination of alternatives is totally neglected, being replaced by 

Weakness. hi +, ts, anecdotes, and a good deal of (qualified ?) post factum analysis. This 

seriously judai ights the low visibility of the social science perspective and, much more 

ments in ook from the text and references, the lack of rigorous knowledge of the develop- 
a ae sociology of organizations in the last 10 years. My criticism here ts that Rice & 

no awareness of the very large body of knowledge and the sophisticated (and 


usable 
) conceptual apparatus already available. 


Fo 
urth, gi ae ha ae 
good evi ae the limited ‘critical examination’, 

ce for the selection of one recommendation rather than another. It has already 


een 

Biter ce te by Dror (Public Administration Review, 1967) that in practice the first- 
is as a Ln theorists rely heavily on re-organizing their accumulated experience, using 
Context of eaor developing and selecting proposals. Hence second-generation men in the 
Useful un Pi. may possess more sophistication at system analysis than they do of a 
that thei Aer PINNINE. Miller & Rice unwittingly fall into this position and it is in fact obvious 
i ir judgements, right or wrong, aTe based on very including work 


it is not surprising that we are given no 


extensive experience, 
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The major themes are the problems of boundary definition and control from the pala 
of the administrator ; more specifically, the administrator imbued with a concern for organiz 
tional survival and control. These and other themes are first elaborated and then gomina 
in case studies, including ‘dry cleaning’, ‘selling’, ‘research’, ‘the family firm’, pai E 
‘automation’ and the building of a new organization. Though somewhat uneven, t = 
studies do draw out differences and similarities—the comparative base which is so important. 


P. A. CLARK 


Creativity and Performance in Industrial Organization. By Andrew Crosby. London: 
Tavistock; New York: Barnes & Noble, 1968. Pp. xi+ 197. 425. 


TE ; ; nr Gat , tter 
The author’s thesis is that industrial productivity could be significantly increased by b 
use of man’s creative powers. Few would dispute this—indeed the problem of harnes 


tinction between ‘programmed’ and ‘non-programmed’ 
classifying problems, the‘ non-programmed’ ones bei 


not new. It is present, either explicitly or implicitly, in many ° ris? 
criticized ‘scientific management’ school. The real problems ® ; 


i$ 
when an attempt is made to translate such an idea into organizational reality. Cott aa 
aware of the difficulties, but offers nothing new in terms of approaches to their solu A 
Instead ne lig to fall back on such well-worn exhortations as ‘Steps should be tako d 
minimize the barrier-producin effects of autho ntials 
ce cag ; -P cing hority, status and specialist differe d þe 

ptance of innovation as the normal character of specific innovations sho 

encouraged’. 


: . ncy 
Partly, this weakness reflects his over-concern with the effects of structure on the F l 
of creative forces and hi i 
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Alcohol Pr 
oblems: a R 
Czo . : eport to the Nati 
perative C seit ion. Prepared b 
Press, 1968 e Commission on the Study of Alcoholi y Thomas F. A. Plaut for the 
968. Pp. 216. 45s. 6d. ism. London: Oxford University 


t embodies ‘ the basic poli 

policy statement, i i 
of the Co-operative Commission po ae 
a grant from the National Institute of 


As stati 
a report fede front cover of this book, i 
of Alcoholism ings and pola A 
Mental ERA eons was established in 1961 by 
an : ough i 
dalthough ES sear a study of alcoholism, the approach is in fi 
rned with the American situation (in which ao ome wer; 
ada is included), 


the pr 
‘oblem: à 
baa s considered a a eai 
ause so many t asically similar elsewhere. They are very varied i 
ate regulations and racial and cultural backgr a En. in America 
s are involved. 
can situation are 


But 
the co 
nse i 
5 quent rni i 
offset, bete o difficulties in obtaining & total picture of the A 
ha produced pepsin te reader, by the advantages of the nee 
E he Feportiets Ža result of the comparisons provided 
re and ree goals: a better cli i : 
ài 5 § : r climate with 
Place prevention. It is sti i ith ee alcohol questi i 
hou os the need for a in relatively new, and very refreshing, to a a pier ripen es 
he remili xamination of the pla f i i nemphenit 
Space is gi s of such an ek a pican alcohol in society, with i icati 
Sayen examination in terms f legislati j sia Bo 
sagan of legislation and education. Consi 
he aie oot those in os present treatment facilities which, though specific = i nen 
rd goal, j a r countries to question the situati aed 
= ae i eane dered ion nearer home. Preventi 
inside as perhaps the best bet, with d i ne 
a ee l , with regar particularly to educati 
edit ad pecewal on ne the educational system, as well as to increased research rae 
= dnd greater co-a y is suggested, with interdepartmental co-operation on a e aroaren 
ae those dnowing er between governmental and non-governmental agencies. 
ioe comprehensive bi pie the complexities of the alcohol situation, this book gives a 
ideas irer summary than most i 
ina umr 3 de the field i 
, except for the insistence on width of approach One perhaps ee a 
. a 


"Shay For those insi 
ng omissi 
sion i i 
, particularly in a report so much urging a F comprehensive’ view, is the 
. . . a 
vhich might be considered as having much 


lack ofr 

B e core forms of behaviour v 

att os drinking of ae ni the consideration of which might well throw further light 

b ugh presumabl ol. either drugs nor $ for instance, are mentioned, and 
Pproaches i aka. outside the direct terms 0} for co-operation over 
A to other on perhaps particularly for fu: should surely be exten- 
ear though sine social habits’. However, as regards alcohol, the recommen- 

ae ndent on greatl mes a little utopian (of course people ‘should’, but will they ?), and 

y Were put into y increased financial support, would certainly improve the situation if 

practice. Further discussion of the whole problem should be stimulated 


Y this report 
JEAN G. WALLACE 
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d understanding a 


d symbols used make reading an 
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Each FS me race is a myriad of r 
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Paragraph T refractions of self’s re 
Sd labori this book. The language ^a 
Nguage i one task. However, the effort require 
Bema and well worth while. , 
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ao tore and deny him the opportunity 0 pe 
Toman erally with the problem of interp 
e Int > 
tiderständi, personal Perception Method (IPM) is conce 
ng and agreement betwe iduals. 
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‘ mystified’ by 
e. This book 
larly with its 


g’s work o 
enic as being 
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from varying standpoints the IPM questionnaire, consisting of sixty ‘issues ’, each embodied 
in twelve questions. The 720 questions are detailed in the book. ee 
A dyadic relationship is measured at three levels of perspective: (i) 4’s view of X (direc 


The book appears incomplete in that the authors tightly comment on the potential of the 
measure (e.g. as a measure of dyadic 


groups), but all examples and normative data are ri 
The authors claim that the IPM can be used no 


aves A P 
individual couples. If this were done intra- and inte 


FAY FRANSELLA 


Thinking without Language: Psychological Implications of Deafness. By Hans C: 


Furth. New York: Free Press; London: Collier-Macmillan, 1967. Pp. xvi +236. 55° 


petence and communicative skill are develo 


‘ in 
t normally starts relatively early, the difficulty ng 


i Ees s ; r spe® 
development is much more hopeful Paien achieved the alll 

Professor Furth shows a pleasant strain of qui 
fact that much of the verbal communication amon 


. he 
et irony: ‘One is often impressed by 
of linguistic habits carrying little thought content 


g the hearing is nothing more than a disP 
++. and ‘After divesting language ofc 
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characteristi 
i ics (spontanei ignifi icati learnin, 
Ba ne ne ntaneity, significance, communication, and i 
ove ance, CC i j natural and inform: i 
Ma ne ey into the behaviouristic experimental paradigm, e i . d ri 
r follows laws similar to those found in lower animals.” ane 
MARGARET WRENN 


Child: 7 
oo zi T Parents: an Environmental and Psychiatric Study. By Michael 
udsley Monographs no. 16. London: Oxford University Press, 1966 


Pp. 146. 45s. 
important criteria in the selection of substitute 


parents fo 2 À 
policy, he ae ea of family life. Common sense upholds the wisdom of this 
ably seant, Dr z owledge of the effects of parental illness on child development is remark- 
origins iit er x aol set out to remedy this lack, and has produced a scholarly account. Its 
PEE ce esis are betrayed throughout, and one might perhaps wish that some 
cationsinFehe echt en made to a wider readership. But the interest and far-reaching impli- 
The sady iab ject-matter outweigh any criticisms of this nature. 
tivo'groups of ased mainly on a comparison of 259 psychiatrically disturbed children with 
A children (numbering 145 and 80) seen at dental and paediatric clinics respec- 


tively. Both psychiatri i 
ychiatric and chronic or recurrent physical illness were commoner in the parents 
roups, and there was an association be- 


of psychiatri i 
whee children than in either of the control g 
relationship ig a of parental disorder. In general there was little evidence of any specific 
More chronic Š sen type of parental illness and type of illness in the child, although it was the 
with fe iy A of neurotic and personality disorders which were most likely to be linked 
Maternal ps aris in the children. This not unexpected finding, and the observation that 
than the a iatric illness was particularly associated with disturbance 1n the daughter rather 
More e made the author lean towards an environmental interpretation of his findings. 
would be wice as many of the psychiatric children had lost a parent through death than 
expected from comparable death rates in the general population. The chapter on 


ereavem, : 
ent is a useful review of the literature, but the author goes on to point out that the 
where death has occurred after a long illness. 


effec 
pa anl loss as such are hard to evaluate z 
T Rutter a the extensive and the intensive study are notoriously hard to combine, and 
with kilde es no pretence of having done so. However, no psychiatrist —whether working 
essential Fo ee with adults—can afford to ignore this painstaking contribution. It is also an 
arting point for the research worker whose interests are drawn towards this dis- 


tressi 
ni 
8 source of family disruption. 


Phys; 
hysical and mental health are, or should be, 


MICHAEL HUMPHREY 
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oe Assessments: a Team Approach f í 
epi of the Child. By Alexina M. McWhinnie. Standi 

8istered for Adoption, 1966. Pp. 30. 35 
ces: the first describes the 


Thi : 
Mie oe comprises two papers given to adoption oat Sabaedl 
evolved by the author when she was Director ©! of Se sae ies aioe 4 


and th 3 
| the second gives details of the research from whic 
& Kegan Paul, 1967, 


Child, 
a nee They Grow Up, Routledge 
experimental group meetings for adopters. i 

Mino: is is a useful presentation of marred only by repetition and other 
Brass, infelicities of style. Dr McWhinnie is unique in her dual experience of adopta 
mainly and research, and whilst her findings from fifty-two adults adopte in pen 

is 4 e ring the inter-war years can hardly provide an adequate basis for ane iza oi 
ima does not detract from the Guild’s env: = a oe sr taren L 
ric and psychiatric reports, and the use of a shortened Wechster- ellevueas 38s is 


testat 
With natu i id f care 
ral parents w! ear stupid, are ev} lence of caret 
i nit pe tee sare with adoptive families, whether before or after 
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the ae reading for all who have de 
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The History of Psychiatry. By F. Alexander and S. Selesnick. London: Allen 
& Unwin, 1967. Pp. xvi+471 +appendices, bibliography and index. 63s. 


Psychiatry is sorely in need of authoritative historians. The task before them is copia 
and calls for exceptional abilities. Before coming to the modern era they must master ihe r 
of philosophical, theological, social and medical concepts with which psychiatric thinking. E 
been so closely entangled. For such an undertaking scholarship, detachment and a sense p the 
history of ideas are all prerequisites. Firmer ground can be anticipated from the end Bi 
eighteenth century, but here again a bare record of progress will not suffice if it is divo ‘fie 
from the searching question posed by Sir Aubrey Lewis: ‘... how much of this change 1S a 
work of doctors and how much the product of the Zeitgeist, or rather of social and technologa 
movements working powerfully on the course of human affairs?’ At every epoch, thereto 


The book's perspective i, 
evident from its structure. The first of the three princi ions, ‘From the Anc 


i 
ess and the style: ‘From the vantage pe e” 


» Most of them dominated by neo-Freudian speculation. is 


in these Scoring categories,’ 4 
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shading in relation to the stimulus values of the blots in their sequence of presentation. He 
throws anew light on the value and meaning of studying development of personality through 
Perception as it is demonstrated in the responses to the Rorschach test. 

This is not an easy book to read straight through but if you can manage this you will find it a 
rewarding book to think about and go back to. Contradictions and criticisms of other scoring— 
such as Klopfer’s distinction between Human and Animal Movement (M and FM)—are 
always based on sound and thoughtful rationale which Schachtel himself has developed in the 
course of his long experience. He brings to all his discussions a thoughtfulness and depth of 
insight which opens new vistas and helps the reader to realize the limitations of an approach to 
the test based on stereotyped scoring. This is well demonstrated in the chapter on Form, 
where in his discussion of ‘ Special F +’ and his concept of ‘perceptual hold’ he shows how 
little is caught, for example, in the formal scoring of F + %. 

Much of what Schachtel writes is familiar to many experienced workers with Rorschach. 

Nevertheless the book has a very real value in providing a stimulating corrective to the unques- 
tioning acceptance of the formal scoring and interpretation on which many are satisfied to base 
their use of the test. 

J. FRANCIS-WILLIAMS 


The Scientific Study of Abnormal Behaviour. By James Inglis. Chicago: Aldine, 
1967. Pp. xv-+256. $8.95. 


This book aroused mixed feelings in the reviewer. The title might suggest a handbook 
much needed) when it is really an account of some particular studies. The introduction 
confidently attacks one of psychology’s persistent dilemmas. We are all, I suppose, ‘ behav- 
tourists’ in some way these days. But Inglis’ adoption of behaviourism as a general theory 
(rather than an occasional flag of convenience) seems to be perilously near throwing out the 
«,¥ With the bath water. The schizophrenic is troubled by certain experiences such as 
aring voices’. The fact that we only know about these experiences because of his verbal 
ehaviour does not alter the basic phenomena with which we have to deal. My reaction to 
Chaviourism as a general theory remains one of astonishment. : , 
he book is largely a discussion of particular psychologists’ work in certain areas, already 
Published by them in journals. I wonder if the material would have been better served asa 
Teprinted collection of papers. The topics vary in interest and also in importance. Inglis’ own 
mee with memory disorder appears the best thing in the book. Here we seem to —— sai 
fea Psychologists’ promised land of valid, usable techniques. The Payne studies A — 
ov Usive thought are disappointing, in this respect, as their initial appeal has dissipate 3 e 
&r-inclusion tests only identify a proportion of schizophrenics (acute paranoids) and even so, 
i nding may only be a by-product of other features. The studies of the effects of neuro- 
Bery are interesting and clearly have applicability possibilities. But what the clinical 
ba chologist needs are techniques that will make a useful contribution in the common or 
arden world of neurotics and psychotics. i Gas 
tion seful pickings are to be made (but no more) from the book’s other areas—sensory e 
> reinforcement of non-verbal and verbal behaviour, the effects of psychotherapy au 
einer approach to studying the individual case. Yet does this account ea bees Ki 
useful. d scientific approach to the study of abnormal behaviour’? The book mig! : abel 
Psych ee action to the literature and methodology of. working in the gH g ice i 
reason, or covered. Its limitations arise from falling fairly severely between ko eae San 
ating a ly complete handbook or a collection of edited readings. Itis, nok ae so ye 
oeb at in a book published in Chicago, many of the studies originate in Britain. At 
ecomes Pessimistic at the scant reference to British studies in American publications. 
J. E. ORME 


p Bxberimental Investigation of Meaning: a Review of the Literature. By Marjorie 

reelman, New York: Springer, 1966. Pp. xi+228. $6.75. 
conais Aa very limited book that deals with meaning only in the restricted context of verbal 
Stetiðns of 8, word association and some very simple forms of verbal learning. The main 
ne erence, ue book are devoted to a non-partisan enumeration of the very large numbers of 
amiliar to in this field, and include chapters on Russian research which may not be very 
© Western readers (though all Dr Creelman’s sources are available in translation), 
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The rest of the book is written without conviction and without imagination: the content Pl 
some chapters is very slight—for example the chapter headed ‘ The Importance of Meman z 
Psychology’ can be paraphrased by the sentence ‘ Many psychologists in the past have use = 
word meaning, often in different ways’: little attempt is made to resolve or clarify the ru 
Time after time when Dr Creelman looks like embarking on an interesting discussion s 
avoids the issue and refers us to somebody else’s more extensive review. ; ad 
That there is something fundamentally wrong with the approach of learning theory f 
linguistic and cognitive performance, i.e. that all of this book is concerned with a blind atego 
psychological investigation, is a view that has been eloquently argued for at least ten years, 
Dr Creelman neither accepts nor rejects this view—she merely gives numerous references to 
it, without comment. This indifferent neutrality to many such relevant issues seems to the 
reviewer a worse sin than mere ignorance. In her introductory chapter, when she outlines the 
approach she is to adopt in this book, Dr Creelman says ‘Clinical researchers studying 
perceptual and conceptual problems, psycholinguists, information theorists, semanticists, 


philosophers and others may Justifiably complain of being slighted.’ I do not feel slighted, 


PHILIP T. SMITH 


Absent: School Refusal as an Expression of Disturbed Family Relationships. By 
Max B. Clyne. London: Tavistock, 1966. Pp. xi+269. 38s. 


Dr Clyne sees school refusal as a result of disturbed relatio 
a condition which the family doctor is primarily best qualified 


out of his own experience ma 
against the background oft i 
as now grown up round this topic. Professiona 


teachers, with the 
of School refusal. ts may feel guilty about the nature of these 
children’s Symptoms, he seems unaware of th i 

might make to this as 
turned to the same sc 
not an easy step to take, Advice as to the b 


handling and teaching are tasks which teadily fall to the di i i d one, 
which he is particularly well qualified to undertake, Pee iat peychologissan 


JANE S. H. KIDD 
The Genesis of Language. Edited by F. Smith and G. A. 


Miller. Cambridge, Mass- 
M.I.T. Press, 1966, Pp. Xii+ 400. 8os, 
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each contribute papers on the problems of assessing and accounting for the acquisition of 
grammatical competence. Weir, Templin, Fry and Hirsh discuss the development of 
Phonology and articulation, the papers of Fry and Hirsh being partially devoted to the 
Problems of the deaf child. Lenneberg, Chase, Kalmus, Denes and Premack & Schwartz 
outline our state of knowledge regarding the biological prerequisites for language develop- 
Ment and possible relations between human language and animal communication. The 
editors provide a thoughtful introduction and have succeeded in compiling the discussion 
in a form which is both readable and informative. Finally, Jenkins highlights the main 
controversies raised in the conference. 

The first section is the one of deepest theoretical significance for ongoing research. Mc- 
Neill’s paper is an extensive proto-theory of language acquisition on strongly nativist prin- 
ciples. Some readers will be surprised at the insight afforded by this position and more by 
the weight of empirical evidence which supports it. Crudely, the argument takes the following 
form: in order that anything can be learnt by exposure to an environment there must clearly 

e constraints upon both the types of hypotheses which will be considered and upon the 
Principles according to which hypotheses are considered as empirically confirmed. Learning 
theories have typically placed strong constraints upon confirming principles and weak ones 
on possible types of hypothesis. Both McNeill and Fodor claim that this is the wrong way 
round. McNeill avoids the traditional difficulty associated with ‘innate ideas’ theories 
(namely, their total lack of content) by having at his disposal serious suggestions (by Chomsky 
and Katz & Postal) regarding the types of units and rules a universal grammar might contain. 
Accordingly, he claims that the concepts in terms of which the child initially attempts to 
Structure his linguistic experience are precisely the formal and substantive universals of 
grammatical theory. The child’s problem is to discover the language-specific realizations of 
these universal constraints and his progress towards adult competence is guided by three 
general factors: (1) a predetermined hierarchy of lexical categories which are progressively 
subdivided; (2) knowledge of the base-structure configurations which define grammatical 
relations; (3) the ability to re-code apparently distinct structures under transformational 
Tules, By skilful deployment of these principles McNeill is able to describe the child’s 
achievement in an organized and revealing manner. r ` 

_McNeill’s theory is weakest in providing an account of how the child recognizes that 
his hypotheses are confirmed or disconfirmed. It is also unclear how partially disconfirmed 


complex hypotheses are revised whilst still preserving correct subhypotheses. Our present 


accounts of the nature of, for example, practice, imitation, reinforcement and expansion 
, 


a ` EER 
te far too imprecise to be of much help in this area. 


_ The role played in the confirmation problem by semantic considerations is brought out 
In Sh b: 


obin’s comments on McNeill’s paper andin his highly informative chapter on the learning 
cE er on at seem that we need maeh more ASP caper and his 
Sessing t ilg’ i n are currently available. 
setara ett er EE A Russian work on almost all aspects of langnage 
evelopment are invaluable for those who (like the reviewer) are ill-educated enoug; net to 
Speak Russian. The value of studies of a highly inflected language can hardly be Fe as- 
Zed when one is tempted to erect universals on the evidence of English alone (a wen eo 
to which McNeill is not totally immune). Nonetheless, some remarks of Slobin’s on : ie 
Word-order of Russian children (p. 134) might give pause to psycholinguists who argue foe 


the base com x ; i i 
Fodor’s pea ip os, amusing and theoretically incisive. His —— 
os are that the child may employ distributional techniques of substitution: and classi ca- 
Aia to give tentative surface-structure analyses; that universally constrained inductive 
a are then applied to give as output a set of putitge a 
SA will be necessary to select best bets among incompatib 
tiger ne from McNeill’s in that y cee yee poe z 
ing-poi n tha c 

testing A wee basa A Fodor can thus show that although there is no gram- 
matical relation between verb-particle constructions and the auxiliary system, they may 
“vertheless pose quite similar learning problems for the child. Fodor unfortunately makes 
(of attempt to show that the erroneous classifications that his proposed mechanism would 


°f necessity) make do in fact correspond to the child’s typical errors. The properties of 
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systematic error are important in that, with such an integrated system as a e a 
ficially minor changes have widespread repercussions throughout the Gina sco 
tends to minimize the problem, by no means trivial, of obtaining arealistic surface le: wae 
It is worth remarking upon this because the transformational psycholinguists Larne 
upon the unavailability of a direct model for deep Structure can tempt one into ely, 
that surface structure may be inducible on relatively simple principles. This seems ne 
however. In any case we have little knowledge of how the child learns to —— ild’ 
of speech into discrete units. We know equally little of the principles governing hae does 
spontaneous substitution drills, although Ruth Weir’s Paper in the present volun 
contain some valuable data on these problems. f sonst atgti 

Lenneberg’s contribution deals with data concerning the role of maturationa : cease 
language acquisition. He discusses gross brain changes in the development o; develop” 
children and the pathological variables (both intrinsic and extrinsic) which retard Founda 
ment. The chapter is a useful introduction to Lenneberg’s magnum opus, Biological apa 
tions of Language. The wealth of material Lenneberg presents makes one wish that ee 
was known to be able to integrate such intermediate-level studies with underlying P a that 
logical mechanisms and with the fine detail of competence hypotheses. Chase aa aes 
the origin of language is grounded in the need for transfer of biologically important in ge 
tion. The productiveness of this viewpoint when investigating animal communicati a 
undeniable, but its relevance to the structure and content of language remains to be dem 


v5 ry zees 
strated. Finally, Premack & Schwartz report the first stages of an attempt to teach chimp is 
a complex communication system with some | 


Ñ 
JOHN C. MARSHAL 


. 66. 
Psychopathology. By Arnold H. Buss. New York and London: Wiley, 19 
Pp. xi+ 483. 60s, 
Insofar as the aim of 
good textbook. It is clearl 


i“ senstse in the BOM 
-fashioned romanticizing of the ‘hard-headed’ scientist in tH gea . 
and the author is sure that he can achieve ‘th 


He seems unaware that it is our implicit ex: 


for textbook publishers. It should hel 
Incidentally, somebody dawdled on the w: 
clearly stopped short around 1962. 


D. paNnnisTe® 


don’ 
Syndromes of Psychosis, By M. Lorr, C. J. Klett and D. M. McNair. Lo? 
Pergamon Press, 1963. Pp. 286. 7os. 


c catio? 
ons. It criticizes the traditional approach to classi gred 
in psychiatry within the medical framework. Secondly, it deals with the more soph! P ula 

i » Such as factor analysis, which have become increasingly Fein 
with the advent of computers. Finally, it is a manual of the In-patient Multidi™ 
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Psychiatric Scale (IMPS) devised by the authors of the book, who are research clinical 
Psychologists in the United States Veterans Administration. It is research staff with a 
solid background of factor-analytic methods who will find the book as a whole most rewarding 
reading, but clinicians may be interested in the IMPS as a diagnostic measure within the 
group of psychotic patients. 

The IMPS is a rating scale consisting of 75 questions to be answered by the interviewer. 
They cover those aspects of the patient’s behaviour, speech content, attitudes, etc. actually 
observed or elicited during the course of a 40-50 min. interview. Information on previous 
history, family history and hearsay evidence are deliberately ignored. An example of the 
questions is ‘Compared to the normal person, to what degree does he exhibit postures that 
are peculiar, unnatural, rigid or bizarre ?’ and the answer has to be selected from: Not at all 
(0), Very slightly (1), A little (2), Mildly (3), Moderately (4), Quite a bit (5), Distinctly (6), 
Markedly (7), Extremely (8). The use of adverbs to form an equi-interval scale was justified 
by the experimental work of Cliff (1959), and the nine adverbs chosen were experimentally 
derived from an initial list of 40. A five-point frequency scale was similarly produced. 

From their own and other factor-analytic work the authors had decided that in a psychotic 
Population there were likely to be nine correlated (i.e. oblique) factors underlying the cor- 
relations between the rated items. By a multiple group factoring method the nine factors 
(Excitement, Hostile belligerence, Paranoid projection, Grandiose expansiveness, Perceptual 
distortion, Anxious intropunitiveness, Retardation and apathy, Motor disturbance, Conceptu- 
al disorganization) were confirmed, and a further factor (Disorientation) was discovered. 
Reliability, both by Kuder-Richardson formula and by inter-rater correlation, is high, 
averaging o'85 and o:88 respectively. Various validations of the 10 factors, or syndromes 
as they are called by the authors, are offered. For example, some previous factor-analytic, 
Work is reanalysed to show the presence of the syndromes in most of these other studies. 
Additional evidence is offered from three large-scale drug trials, where the individual factor 
Scores were shown to shift in response to drug effect. From the point of view of structural 

Validation the authors have done better than anyone could have asked, and of course external 
criterion validation is impossible under the circumstances. 

In addition to the ro syndromes, the authors have elicited six psychotic types by a clustering 
analysis based on correlations between persons. The types do not correspond very closely 
With the traditional classification of psychotics, but cross-validation on four other groups, 
So that the final normative group numbers 566, is fairly convincing. Case histories of one 
Tepresentative of each type are given in the appendix. 

Many will feel that the restriction of the scale to that behaviour which is elicited or observed 

uring the interview is unduly harsh and ignores very useful data. Nevertheless, this means 
that the test is that much more sensitive to change and should therefore be particularly useful 
in therapeutic trials. As one who has had some experience in administering the scale, as 
Part of a cross-cultural study, I found it easy to master. Consistent results between different 
Taters needed no previously agreed modifications, and clear-cut types did emerge quite 
Spontaneously. A 

In conclusion, this is an important book. Statistically it is pretty heavy-going, despite 
the authors’ valiant efforts at clarity, but for anyone interested in the problem of classification 
itis arequired text. For the less mathematically inclined it is still a useful guide to the problems 


% diagnostic testing and is a necessary manual for what is likely to be an increasingly popular 
est, 


RALPH J. MCGUIRE 


Patterns of Meaning in Psychiatric Patients. By I. M. Marks. London: Oxford 
niversity Press, 1965. (Maudsley Monographs, no. 13.) Pp. 156. 55s. 


eo title of this monograph, which is based on an M.D. thesis, leads one to expect more 
an is in fact offered. That more is not offered proves a source of regret when the excellence 

What is presented is seen. 

e “psychiatric patients’ of the title are two groups (n=20) of obsessive-compulsives 

Sychopaths, whose patterns of meaning are examined by means of the Semantic Differ- 

With the aim of demonstrating in the clinical setting that, if patterns of behaviour and 


of 


and 
ential 
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meaning reflect each other at some point, it should be possible to discriminate on the level 
of meaning between psychiatric groups which manifest different behaviour, and from this 
point go on to obtain further information about the abnormal conditions. A control grouP 
(n= 30) of orthopaedic patients without psychiatric history provides the normal data. — 

The two psychiatric groups are chosen as demonstrating clinically markedly contrasting 
behaviour in relation to the impulsive nature of their acts. Nineteen concepts are taken to 
cover personal (self, father, mother) and emotional (anger-hostility, fear—-anxiety, affection- 
love) areas, with one control. Eleven scales cover evaluative, potency and activity factors, 
with a subsidiary evaluative factor (danger/risk). Results are analysed by sex as well as grouP- 
The monograph retains a very thesis-like form of presentation, which has the advantage ° 
presenting all the findings at length. Suffice to say here that among all the findings presente? 
the differences between and within the control and psychiatric groups on self and parenta 
concepts are in themselves a most interesting demonstration of clinical observations ma¢¢ 
more clear by appropriate quantification. 

Indeed the monograph as a whole goes beyond its immediate purpose and serves as ap 
object lesson to clinical psychologists in the proper use of their available tools. An intending 
user of the Semantic Differential will find this monograph as good and comprehensive i 
starting-point as any. Whoever taught Marks his grasp of this technique of psychologicê 


investigation must be satisfied at the skill with which it has been used. N 
PT BROW 


Twins: a Study of Heredity and Environment. By H. H. Newman, F. W. Freeman 


and K. J. Holzinger. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937; 3rd impressio® 
1966. Pp. xvi+ 369. 


Twin Relations. By Helen L. Koch. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1966. 
Pp. xvi+302. 52s. 

The first of these books is an unchanged reprint of the well-known and much-quoteġ 
— containing two studies: a comparison of 50 pairs of identical twins with 50 pait® al 
raternal same-sex twins, found in Chicago schools, and a study of 19 pairs of adult ident! d 


twins who had been separated in early childhood. These were obtained by newspape" 


r à ition 
radio appeals and by offering expenses-paid trips to the Chicago World Fair. In additio 
to historical data and interviews, the c i 


f À omparisons in both studies were made on the ba S 
ofa substantial battery of physical, intellectual and personality measures. The main finding? 
of these studies are well known; in the first one the identical twins had substantially highe 
correlations than the fraternal on the physical and intellectual measures, but not 0 
personality tests; in the second, some rather large differences between teins were foun 
Some intellectual measures, and the authors stress the correlation between difference i" 
ong difference in educational experience. ot 

or one who is famili i i s 1 

seen the original re Se reson Sele seta renli and figures, i ae 
5 etailed case histories of the sep t 
pairs. In the famous case of Helen and Gladys, for instance (this is the pair with the large’ 

difference in Binet IQ—24 points; one was a teacher with a degree, and the other had eye 
her elementary education interrupted by her foster-father’s illness) there is an interesting 
note about childhood health. Helen, the bright one, was a very healthy child, but Glady 
had several serious illnesses, including scarlet fever and a very severe attach of measles 

which was almost fatal’ (p. 248; reviewer’s italics), The authors also make a special poin a 

quoting a curious test result; one part of a ‘personality’ test was to write ‘United State> s 
America’ as slowly as possible. Helen had an average time of more than 7 min., in three trie g 
while Gladys’s average was 15 sec., hardly slower than normal careful writing. Combine 
these bits of information, one might suggest a reason for the difference in IQ, other tha” t i 
educational discrepancy which the authors believe to be paramount: and ahat a differents a 
would make to the means and correlations if one omitted the most extreme case OUt ° 
group of only 19! 

Helen Koch’s book is about a study of go pairs of twins—identical, same and oth the 
fraternal—also found in Chicago schools. She took only cases where the twins penn just 
only children, and for comparison, singletons were taken who were all of families Wt 


n 
IQ 


er 5°% 
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two children, each twin group having a set of singletons matched for sex, age, social class and 
sex of sibling. A large number of tests and ratings was used. She points out at the beginning 
of the book that her aim was not to use twins simply to provide evidence on nature—nurture 
problems—as most investigations, such as in the other book reviewed here, have done—but 
actually to find out about twins as people, what it means to them to have a sibling of the same 
age, what difference it makes if the other is ‘identical’ or not, the same sex or not, etc. As 
can be imagined, this led to very elaborate statistical treatment, as for all the measures; in 
addition to the differences between twins and singletons, analysis had to be made of the 
effect of zygosity, sex, sex of sibling, and interactions of these. There are 70 pages of tables 
(in small print) placed together in an appendix. 

This is an extremely scholarly book, so much so as to make it almost unreadable. Every 
suggestion or interpretation that is made is buried under a heap of qualifications—references 
to other people’s suggestions, alternative explanations of her own findings and indications 
of imperfections in the measures used which could have affected the results. Because of this, 
a single reading of the book leaves one with no clear picture of significant findings, but with 
a few vague notions which seem, though one cannot be sure, to have just kept their heads 
above the tide of qualifications and self-criticisms. One such feeling the reviewer was left 
with was that boy twins seemed to come off worse than girls, whatever type of twin they were; 
they seemed to be subdued, not outgoing, rather effeminate, and where they had a female 
twin they tended to be henpecked. One fairly definite finding was that all types of twin, 
but especially monozygotic, were markedly worse than the singletons on the verbal part of 
the Primary Mental Abilities Test. 

It will be obvious that this book is not bedside reading, but it will be very useful for anyone 
working on twins; he will be able to find data relevant to any aspect of the subject, if he is 
Prepared to dig. 


T. G. CROOKES 


Deviant Children Grown Up. By Lee N. Robins. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 
1966. Pp. xiv+351. 905. 


The distinguished psychiatrist, Leon Eisenberg, rightly said in his introduction to this 
essentially psychological study that this is an important book. Its importance here is stressed 
ecause it is one of the very rare follow-up studies in the clinical forensic field which, like 
those of the Gluecks, enables the reader to find out what has happened to a group of 524 
clinically diagnosed psychopathic children 30 years later. The author assembled a team of 
Interviewers and traced, with a staggering Success rate of up to 90 per cent, the records and 
Persons treated as children in the 1930s to see whether they were as psychopathic now as 
they were then. The study also compares the records of these distrubed persons with those 
of 100 normal school children of the same age, Se, neighbourhood, race and IQ, when 
grown up. Childhood criteria for sociopathy (or psychopathy) were aggressiveness, reckless- 
ness, impulsiveness, slovenliness, enuresis, lacking in guilt, lying without cause often associ- 
ated with truancy and poor scholastic performance, whereas the adult criteria were arrests, 
alcoholism, divorce, poor job histories, child neglect, dependency on social agencies and 
Psychiatric hospitalization. An improvement in the ability of the independent predictors 
to discriminate pre-sociopathism from other conditions was obtained when the number of 
Predictors present was taken into account. Among highly antisocial children, the maximum 
discrimination was found between children with six or more predictors V- those with five 
or less (x 2—24'15). Leaving aside the difficulty of correct matching and that of validity 
tween samples gathered in different decades and their comparability with those from other 
Cities, the results are nevertheless of great interest in that some known hypotheses were 
Confirmed and others not. Thus, many commonly held beliefs are called into question, such 
as that abandoned antisocial behaviour is replaced by neurotic symptoms, that alcoholics 
follow a downward path unless they stop drinking entirely, that sociopaths do not suffer 
ag anxiety, that neurotic symptoms in childhood predict adult neurosis, that behaviour 
legally defined as antisocial is ‘normal’ in working-class men. Generally, the majority 
of child psychopaths remained psychopathic. Those with diminished symptoms were 
ie who managed to get married and had wives who, though sorely tried, continued to be 
Oyal in various degrees to their disturbed spouses. Psychopaths tended to have not only 
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psychopathic children but had as children psychopathic fathers, or at least fathers who were 
often not strict enough and were highly unstable. A study of mortality rates, mainly due to 
motor-vehicle accidents or indirectly to drinking, had shown high death rates in persons 
of Irish and Yankee ethnic background by comparison with those of Jews and middle-class 
psychopaths, who tended to be more involved in drug-taking and trafficking, and by comparison 
with working-class psychopaths, who showed a great amount of alcoholism and the use © 
aliases. Altogether the author rejects the sociological aetiological hypothesis that psycho- 
pathy may be primarily the result of lack of social opportunity of those from working-class 
backgrounds. On the contrary, she shows that there was a higher proportion of working-class 
children who had not been referred as children to a clinic for psychopathic behaviour an! 
who failed to become adult psychopaths by comparison with those who were referred an 
did remain psychopathic. Psychopathy in girls tends to diminish with ageing, particularly 
when contrasted with their male equivalents. This seemed mainly due to apparent success 
of semi-socialization connected with motherhood, though their offspring too tended to show 
a higher than chance incidence of psychopathy. 
The author, very sensibly, is guarded in her remarks about the therapeutic implications 
arising from this study. However, she does very soundly suggest that attention might be 
given to two phenomena which may also be more therapeutic than is often imagined: the 
need for early diagnosis of psychopaths, including the recognition of such signs as 2 pont 
scholastic record and truanting, coupled with the need for remedial and therapeutic nep 
in childhood; and secondly to recognize that where short-term imprisonment in psycho 
pathic adults has occurred, this should be supplemented by prolonged and skilled after-care 


Whilst the author breaks no revolutionary new ground in the forensic field, her study ged 


stand as one of the landmarks in the field of psychopathic follow-up studies which help t° 
confirm hints thrown out nearly half a cen: 


tury 2 aley, the 
Gluecks and Sir Cyril Burt. ury ago by such fieldworkers as Hea 
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Motives Aroused Simultaneously: Effects of Dissonance 
Motive and Motive to Avoid Failure on Behaviour 


By LAWRENCE W. LITTIG 
Department of Psychology, Howard University, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


An experimental test, using theoretically distinct motives, of a multiple-motive model is 
reported. Two or more unrelated, non-conflicting motives, when activated by a common 
stimulus, summate forming a multiple-motive system that results in behaviour related to 
(a) the additivity and (b) the directionality of the component single-motive systems. Cognitive 
and affective motives were aroused simultaneously and individually followed by assessment 
of the number of judgemental changes in a serial decision task. The number of changes was 
in proportion to the number of aroused motives and the model was supported. 


Research on motivation has stressed analysis of motivated behaviour in terms of 
Single motives. With the notable exception of certain conflict-related theories such 
as Atkinson’s (1957) theory of motivated risk-taking, and Hull’s (1943) principle of 
drive summation, analysis of motivated behaviour in terms of multiple-motive 
systems has generated little experimental attention, although the concept of multiple 
Causation is acknowledged in a diversity of theories; for example, G. E. Muller’s 
Constellation theory (Woodworth, 1938, p. 795), Freud’s (1957) principle of over- 
determinism, and McDougall’s (1933) notion of the summation of different propen- 
Sities into a common tendency. Furthermore, the conflict theories, because of their 
typical approach—avoidance character, are ordinarily reducible to either approach or 
avoidance single-motive theories, depending upon the assumptions made about the 
relative strengths of the conflicting motives—the weaker motive being cancelled by 
the stronger motive (Lewin, 1938). The author (Littig, 1966) has proposed a general 
non-conflict, additive multiple-motive system model that assumes that, when two or 
More unrelated and non-conflicting single-motive systems (SMS) are aroused by a 
common agent, summation occurs and a multiple-motive system (MMS), having 
directional properties derived from the SMSs, is formed. Behaviour resulting from 
the arousal of an MMS is viewed as being functionally related to (1) the summation 
of constituent SMSs and (2) the extent to which the SMSs share a common direction 
(d). That is, MMS},2,...»=d(SMS,+SMS, +...+SMS,). 

A test of the MMS model was made using theoretically distinct, non-conflicting 
Motives. It was hypothesized that when a cognitive motive (cognitive dissonance; 

€stinger, 1957) and an affective motive (motive to avoid failure; Atkinson & Litwin, 
1960) are aroused simultaneously, behaviour will be functionally related to the 
additive property characterizing an MMS. Specifically, it was predicted that a 
Steater quantity of behaviour (judgemental changes) would be produced when 
ie dissonance (SMS,,) and motive to avoid failure (SMS5,,) are aroused 

Tultaneously as a multiple-motive system (MMS,q,.) than when either SMSa 


Or SMS. is aroused individually. 
7 
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METHOD 


: ; Jandler & 
Forty female university students, selected on the basis of Text Anxiety a (i.e. 
Sarason, 1952), served as subjects. Twenty subjects received high T aeons (1960), t0 
above the test group median) and were considered, following Atkinson ate median 
have strong motives to avoid failure (SMS,,). The 20 low-scoring subjects es j and we 
were considered to have weak SMS,,. Strong cognitive dissonance ( p sr experiment 
(SMSa) were induced in half of the subjects in each anxiety group to form ; ou ST failure 
groups. These four groups were: (a) strong dissonance-strong motive to i dissonane®™ 
(MMSa.ar) ; (b) strong dissonance-weak motive to avoid failure (SMS,4); (o) wea s Coid failure- 
strong motive to avoid failure (SMS,,); (d) weak dissonance—weak motive pa ro erimeñt 
The last group was considered to have no relevant motive systems (NMS) for this e3 


: Subjects 

Dissonance was induced by a procedure described by Aronson & Carlsmith (1962). f male 

were asked to identify the face of a schizoph rrect 
faces mounted on a 5 x 8 in. card. In fact, n 


ards 
; N of 20 © 
answer. One hundred such cards were prepared and arranged into five groups 


o 

: S eee A in groups 
each. The cards were presented serially to the subjects, in individual sessions, in g Jd that 
20 cards. Following the serial Presentation of fo igh 


he had correctly identified a large proportion 


A i es O! 
renic person from among three gee aa 
one was schizophrenic and there was 


er 
agre? 
dissonance and motive to avoid failure. Hence the MM S.a.ar was expected to proie Mai 
quantity of behaviour (more judgemental changes) than either the SMS or the 
of course, the NMS. 


RESULTS e 


I 


Findings were clearly in accord 


Th 
with the theoretical expectations (Table 1) ~, 
greatest number of judgemental 


13 
changes occurred in the MMS .a,at grOUP 


r stems 
Table 1. Mean judgemental changes associated with arousal of different motive á 


Motive to avoid failure 


Strong Weak 
ee eee et eek 
Dissonance motive Mean n Mean n 
Strong I3'I Io 102 10 
Weak 6-2 10 3°0 10 


mean changes), the fewest occurred in the NMS 
frequencies of change occurred for the SMS. ( 
The mean change for the MMS 
change for the SMS, group (t= 


eat 
jate mer” 
group (3:0). Intermedi rou 


10'2) and the SMS, oe mea? 
cd,af group was significantly greater than aa 6°53? 
5:09; d.f.= 18; P<o-01), the SMS,,group ( 
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d.f.=18; P<o-or), and the NMS group (¢=9:54; d.f.=18; P<o-or). Both 
SMS, (t=9°33; d-f.=18; P<o-or) and SMS,; (t= 5-09; d.f. = 18; P<o-o1) groups 
produced significantly greater numbers of judgemental changes than the NMS group. 
The relation between the MMS,.4,.¢ group and the SMS.a group, based upon mean 
number of judgemental changes, was MMS.4,.¢= 1:28 (SMSa), i.e. the mean 
number of changes in the MMS,.4,4¢ group was 1-28 times that in the SMS, group. 
Other relations were MMS.a,at= 211 (SMS,) and MMS,4,,7=0°'80 (SMS.g+ 
SMS,,). : 


CONCLUSIONS 


The findings are taken to indicate that: (a) both SMS,4 and SMS,, were salient and 
effective motivational states (indeed, SMS,; appears to have influenced behaviour 
under minimal arousal conditions); (b) SMSa and SMS,, were differentially effective 
in eliciting experimentally relevant behaviour, the cognitive motive being more 
potent under the conditions of the experiment; (c) when SMS,, and SMS, are 
aroused simultaneously (MMS .ca,at)> behaviour is quantitatively different from that 
when either is aroused alone. The additivity assumption allows an approximate 
prediction of quantitative differences in changes in judgement under different states 
of motivation; (d) the finding that the index of directional similarity (or d) had, in 
this procedure, a value of 0°80 is interpreted to mean that cognitive dissonance and 
motive to avoid failure are not directionally identical under conditions of simul- 
taneous arousal. 


A version of this paper was presented at the XVIIIth International Congress of Psychology. 
I wish to thank Rachel M. Petty for running the subjects. 
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The Effects of General Response Style on Measurement of Ow" 
Attitude and the Interpretation of Attitude-Relevant Messages 


By ROBERT S. WYER, Jr. 
University of Illinois, Chicago Circle 


A study was performed to determine wheth 
scales generalize across stimulus domains a: 


judgements of general Personality trait adj tate- 
estimated favourableness of other persons’ attitudes toward Negroes as inferred from $ 
ments attributed to them. S 


persion and a high standard deviation app 
Negroes, and al: 


o 
. i b z 
messages (cf. Manis, 1961) may be races 
Cteristics across content domains and do no 


; i in 
ressure to change one’s own view by distorting 


meaning of messages discrepant from this view. 
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characteristic (White & Harvey, 1965), it is also possible that this tendency is restric- 
ted to the type of measuring procedure used to record responses (e.g. placing a 
check along a scale of ordered values) and may not generalize to measures in which 
different procedures are used. 

The present study investigated the extent to which general response characteristics, 
measured in an independent domain, could account for the relation between own 
attitude and the interpretation of attitude-relevant messages. Two response 
characteristics were investigated: the standard deviation of responses made along 
a scale of ordered categories, and the discrimination of these responses. The 
measure of the latter characteristic, the index of dispersion (Hammond & House- 
holder, 1962, p. 136), indicates the degree to which available response categories 
are used with equal frequency. 

Of greatest relevance to the issue considered in this study are subjects whose 
responses have a high standard deviation and a low index of dispersion. Such 
subjects would typically use categories that are both extreme and few in number. 
If these response characteristics generalize across stimulus domains in which 
judgements are made, it can be shown that these subjects will appear to manifest 
more extreme attitudes than will other subjects when recording their agreement or 
disagreement with items that are clearly favourable (or unfavourable) to the attitude 
object. Moreover, these subjects will also tend to judge messages favouring the 
object as more favourable to it, and statements opposing the object as more un- 
favourable to it, than the ‘objective’ (normative) ratings of these statements. If 
this is the case, the relations reported by Manis between own attitude and the 
interpretation of messages could result primarily from consistencies in response 
style characteristics over content domains, and not from the motivational factors 
he suggests are involved. 


METHOD 


As part of a larger study, normative data were obtained from 400 introductory psychology 
students on the favourableness of 240 personality trait adjectives. These adjectives, which 
Were presented to subjects in groups of 80, were selected from a set of 555 characteristics 
tabulated by Anderson (1964). They spanned the entire range of likeableness norms as 
indicated by his data. From the subjects who took part in the earlier study, 125 subjects 
were selected at random and asked to complete a questionnaire pertaining both to their own 
attitude toward Negroes and to the favourableness of others’ attitudes as inferred from 
statements attributed to them. A measure of category width (Pettigrew, 1958) was also 
obtained at this time. The second set of questionnaires was administered about three 
Weeks after the first by a different experimenter; subjects completing them had no reason to 


elieve that their responses would be in any way related to their responses in the earlier 
Study. 


Evaluation of trait adjectives 


Subjects were asked to estimate the favourableness of each of 80 personality trait adjectives 
z Placing a check along a 21-point scale ranging from — 10 (extremely unfavourable) to 
te (extremely favourable). They were told to record their judgement at any point along 
psi they wished that best represented their opinion. These trait adjectives were rep- 
Sree of the entire range of favourableness; subsequent analysis indicated that the 
which avourableness of the adjectives presented ranged from —8 to +9. The domain in 

ich these ratings were made will be referred to hereafter as Domain 1. 
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Evaluation of attitudes pertaining to Negroes 


veloped 

Two groups of 20 statements pertaining to Negroes were taken from the seta 
by Hinckley (1932). In a study by Upshaw (1965) statements in these ia P ome 
matched ona Thurstone scale in terms of the favourableness of the attitudes they be subjects” 

Questionnaires were constructed such that one set of items was used to o the favour 
own attitudes toward Negroes, and the second set was used to obtain estimates o E the form 
ableness of the attitudes they conveyed. The set of items used in each portion o 
and the order of presentation of each portion were both counterbalanced. oe study 

Before the questionnaire was administered, subjects were told that the purpose na minority 
was to determine how accurately they could judge attitudes of other persons towar mel 
groups. Information pertaining to their own attitude was obtained under a Piikelihoo 
needing ‘supplementary data’ in order to evaluate responses. To increase the p 
that subjects would report their opinions accurately, the anonymity of their Eee onnites 
ensured ; subjects were told that their names, written on the first page of the ques alysed: 
were to be used only for record-keeping and would be removed before data were = Tangi 

In reporting their own attitudes, subjects were asked to record, on a 21-point sca eo ae 
from — 10 (strongly disagree) to +10 (strongly agree), the extent of theiragreement W re to 
item. To determine subjects’ interpretations of statements about Negroes, they We of the 
to assume that each statement was made by a different person, to form an impression a 
attitude toward Negroes conveyed by the statement, and then to record this etima 4 
21-point scale ranging from — 10 (extremely unfavourable) to +10 (extremely favoura 
Category width ga d 

To determine whether or not the tendency to make extreme responses would be res Wi th 
subjects were asked to complete the Category dicate 
Questionnaire constructed by Pettigrew (1958). High scores on this instrument in take 
imits in predicting the range of possible values 
ns (e.g. window size, weight of ships, etc.). 
Scoring 

Response style characteristics. 
index of dispersion,* were calcu 
adjectives, own attitude tow: 


«sion and 

jon «, 

Two measures of response style, standard deviat of trait 

lated for each subject for each set of data (ratings tude? 
ard Negroes, and estimated favourableness of others A 


i 
tie : edian 
were then divided into groups above and below the m€ of 


„tjon ane 
ese styles will be referred to as ‘sd’ (low standard ia ‘Sd 
‘sD?’ (low standard deviation and high index of dispersion)», 


rjatio” 
nd low index of dispersion), and ‘SD’ (high standard GEM 
and high index of dispersion). 


ness toward Negroes of 
Own attitude. 


statements advocating positions favourable to Negroes was calculated by summing 


*The formula for calculating the index of dispersion is 


D= (w 3 ne) fa- 1), 


where h=the number of possible scale val 
responses, 7 =the total number of respons 
category. 


ri 1 
z eco e 
ues (categories) that can be used when "' it sca! 
es, m=the number of responses in the 
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differences between his own evaluations of each of the five most pro-Negro statements and 
the mean evaluation of these items. Similarly, the displacement of his ratings of statements 
unfavourable to Negroes was obtained by summing the differences between his ratings of 
the five most anti-Negro items and the mean evaluation of these items. N 

Except for a main effect of statement favourableness, statistical analyses of evaluations of 
statements without subtracting the mean evaluation would produce results identical to those 
obtained in analyses of the difference scores calculated above. The transformation to differ- 
ence scores was performed to show more clearly the nature of the effects obtained and to 
assist in interpreting them within the relevant theoretical formulations. 


RESULTS 
Generalization of response characteristics 
The standard deviation of subjects’ responses in Domain 1 (trait adjectives) 
was correlated negatively (r= — 0'21; P<o-05) with index of dispersion of these 


Trait adjectives Own attitude 


Favourableness of 
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Fig. 1. Distribution of responses in three domains as a function of the four combinations of 
response style variables defined in Domain 1. 


responses. Although this correlation was not large, in subsequent analyses groups 
were matched with respect to these characteristics so that their independent re- 
lations to other variables under consideration could be determined. 

From the total sample of 125, a group of 21 subjects was therefore selected to 
tepresent each of the four combinations of the variables under consideration. Fig. 
1 shows the distribution of responses by each group along the 21-point scale used 
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to record them. These distributions were generally as expected; the repona d 
sd subjects were clustered around the centre of the scale, while the responses an 
subjects were primarily clustered at three points—the two extremes and the roma 
point. Subjects with high indexes of dispersion were more evenly distribu D 
although sD subjects were more predominantly at the centre of the scale than 
subjects. , 
The standard deviation and the index of dispersion of all 20 responses pertainpe 
to own attitude (Domain 2) and of estimates of the favourableness toward Neen 
of the 20 statements attributed to others (Domain 3) were each calculated and ana a 
sed as a function of the response style characteristics measured in Domain 1- ae 
analyses and the data pertaining to them are shown in Table r. Response aed 
acteristics appeared to generalize across domains with one exception—the stan 


so 3 , ard 
Table 1. Response style characteristics in each domain as a function of stand 
deviation (S) and index of dispersion (D) of ratings of trait adjectives (n=21] cell) 


Low D High D Mean Source S.S. d.f. # 

(a) STANDARD DEVIATION 

1. Own attitude 

High S 7'23 6-63 6°93 S 0004 t os 

Low S 722 6:75 6-98 D 0'283 z i 

Mean yaz 6:69 6-96 SxD o'oo5 I on 
Error 5°90 79 

2. Statements about Negroes rr 

High S 6°96 6:23 6:60 S 0'294 I TA at 

LowS 6:26 5°84 6:05 D 0°331 I a 

Mean 6-61 6-04 6°32 SxD 0'025 I j 
Error 3°14 79 

(b) INDEX OF DISPERSION 

1. Own attitude 

High S 0°87 "90 089 S 0'00012 I on 

Low S 0'88 0:90 0°89 D 0:00093 I 3°35 

Mean 0:87 o'90 0°89 SxD 0'00005 I oie 
Error 0'0216 79 

2. Statements about Negroes 

High S O91 0°94 0°93 S 00003 I oh 

Low S 088 094 O91 D 0°0017 I qora 

Mean o'go 0'94 0'92 SxD 00004 I 0392 
Error 00326 79 


*P <0-05; **P <o-07 


deviation of responses in Domain I was unrelated to the standard deviatio” i 
responses in Domain 2. On the other hand, the index of dispersion of r esponses 
Domain 1 was related negatively to the index of dispersion of responses i” o 
Domain 2 (P< 0'10) and Domain 3- Frequency distributions of the proportion is 
ratings in each category (shown in Fig. 1) describe more clearly the extent at 
generalization. tics 
It is also important to consider the proportion of total variance in character? ed 
measured in Domains 2 and 3 that can be accounted for by characteristics meas 
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in Domain 1. A rough estimate can be obtained from each analysis shown in Table 
2 by adding the sum of squares of the two main effects and interaction and dividing 
by the total sum of squares. Using this procedure, the response characteristics 
measured in Domain 1 are found to account for about 5 per cent of the variance in 
both the standard deviation and the index of dispersion of responses in Domain 2, 
and for 21 per cent of the variance in standard deviation and 7 per cent of the variance 
in index of dispersion of responses in Domain 3. While these proportions are 
generally not large, they are not so low that the effects of general response tendencies 
can be discounted, particularly when many subjects are used. 

Sd subjects (those whose responses in Domain 1 had a high standard deviation 
but a low index of dispersion) were expected to make more extreme responses in all 
three of the domains under consideration. Separate analyses of variance of the 
number of extremely positive (+ 10) responses and the number of extremely negative 
(— 10) responses made in each domain as a function of the two characteristics 
measured in the first domain confirm this expectation. In every case, Sd subjects 
made more extreme responses than did subjects described by any other combination 
of response style variables ; in five of the six analyses, Sd subjects differed significantly 
(P <o-025) from the residual of subjects described by the other three combinations 
of response style variables. Variation in the response characteristics measured in 
Domain 1 accounted for 9 per cent of the variation in extremely negative responses 
and 6 per cent of the variation in extremely positive responses made when recording 
own attitude. The variance accounted for in judgements of statements about 
Negroes was 12 per cent and 22 per cent respectively. These relations suggest that 
a substantial proportion of the variance in the number of extreme responses made 
along rating scales may often be attributable to a general response characteristic 
that is independent of the content domain to which the responses are relevant. 

Generalization to other types of instruments. Scores on the Pettigrew measure of 
category width were analysed as a function of response characteristics in Domain 1. 
Analysis of these data, which are shown in Table 2, yielded no significant results. 


Table 2. Mean category width as a function of standard deviation and index of dispersion 
of ratings of trait adjectives 


LowD HighD Source si df. F 
High S 1007 1063 S ror I 0:07 
Low S 102:7 102°3 D 715 I 049 
sxD 9°24 I 0°63 
Error 1157°74 79 


Although this analysis is not conclusive, it suggests that the response style char- 
acteristics depicted in Fig. 1 pertain to the manner in which judgements are recorded 
but probably do not indicate an underlying tendency to respond extremely that 
exists independently of the type of measuring instrument used. 


Relation to own attitude 


a To investigate the relation of response style characteristics to subjects’ own 
titudes, two analyses were performed. One involved subjects whose attitudes 
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. b S 
were most likely to be positive, and the second involved subjects po ee 
were most likely to be negative. The 21 subtests in each response s eoe 
were therefore divided into thirds; the seven in each group whose po piap 
toward Negroes were the most favourable, and the seven whose own atti p ai 
the least favourable, were then selected for analyses. The mean attitude ei 
Negroes of these subjects, as a function of the response style variables me 

in Domain 1, is shown in Table 3x 


. saM d 
Table 3. Mean attitude toward Negroes as a function of standard deviation (S) a” 
index of dispersion (D) of evaluations of trait adjectives (n=7/cell) 


(a) Subjects with most (b) Subjects with least 
favourable attitudes favourable attitudes 
LowD HighD Mean LowD  HighD Mean 
High S 714 63:7 67:6 26-1 60 gax 
Low S 64:7 65:0 64:8 28-0 10'9 19 
Mean 68-1 64°4 66-2 27°1 8-4 17° 


f r s ‘ x wee itudes 
Analysis of variance of data obtained from subjects with relatively positive attitu 


; e 
toward Negroes showed a nearly significant (P<0-06) interaction. This can b 


ade 
attributed to the fact that Sd subjects, as expected, manifested more extreme attitud 
(M=714) than did the resid 


ual of subjects with other response characteristic 
(M= 64:5; F=8-70; d.f.=1, 24; P<o-o1; MS,= 4:10), and furthermore u 
from subjects in each of the three residual cells considered separately (in each is 
F> 5:00; P<o-05). Using the estimating procedure described earlier, over ~ 
per cent of the total variance in own attitude of pro-Negro subjects was accounte 
for by the response characteristics measured in Domain 1. 

Analyses of data obtained fro 
toward Negroes did not produce 


184-193) was performed. Thi 
subjects and minimized the e 
were highly significant (F 
rank of attitudes reported by Sd subjects (48-0) 
favourable attitude towar 
SD subjects (37-5). 


3 re 
was greater (indicating 4 ae 
d Negroes) than sd subjects (41°5), sD subjects (427) 


Interpretation of messages 


9 

, ; =< ‘ects 

The displacement of items was initially analysed only as a function of subje s 

own attitudes toward Negroes. The 2 5 subjects with the least favourable ae z% 
toward Negroes, the 25 in the centre of the distribution of attitudes and t 


Mea: Atti 
surement of Attitude and Interpretation of Messages iil 


with the most fav i 
mi ee ien rats. The mean dpe 
Ne : 

A m F pa ratings of these items ae = ae eai A 

dyii. Fre mr] analysis of variance of these data produced i 

ay e ene — statement and own attitude (F= 4°86; d.f.=2, 

atitudes — i x 97 7): : ata indicated that subjects with extremely positive 
ard Negroes evaluated anti-Negro statements as less favourable to 


Negr 

oes, a -N 

A ae nd po Negro statements as more favourable to Negroes, than the mean 

Š : $ : 

of these items. For subjects with less favourable attitudes toward 
mean were in the opposite directions. 


Neer 

O! . 

ia edna however, these displacements from the 
1s an i . . 

eneen alysis, own-attitude differences accounted for 7 PeF cent of the total 
ce in displacement indexes. 


Table x 
4. Mean displacement of judgements of pro-Negro statements as 4 function of 


own attitude toward Negroes 


Anti-Negro Pro-Negro 

Own attitude statements statements 
Highly favourable —2'83 4'12 
1:05 2:41 


Moderately favourable 
Least favourable 3°68 celia 


Tt w 
as ‘ $ 
hypothesized, however, that the tendency to interpret messages 3S more 
ponse style characteristics, and further- 


ex) 
oo. be predicted from general res t 
upsi the if these characteristics were controlled the apparent effects of own attitude 
five subi interpretation of messages would be eliminated. To test this hypothesis, 
jects classified as having least favourable attitudes toward Negroes, five 
and six classified as having 


classifi : 
ified as having moderately favour 
the four response style 


highl 

grou A on attitudes were selected from eac of 

ps defined in Domain 1. (The reduction in sample size was necessary in order to 
n displacement of pro-Negro and 


match š 
groupswith respect toown attitude.) Themea 
as a function 


anti- 
ati i n statements from the mean, a 
of va die attitude, is shown in Table 5- An extension of a Lindquist Type 3 analysis 
of dis ws of these data yielded only two signi interactions; between index 
persion and type of statement (F =962; £.=1, 5%) 
F=562; df.=1, 523 


and b 
Pe cee ae standard deviation and type of statement 
5). (These interactions also were significant 10 analyses of the ar-subject 
rolling for ow? attitude; these 


groups 
r : . 
ps representing each response style without cont 


data 
not P rong redundan 
t had pe beri Relevant data indicate 
Statements a igh standard deviation or 4 
ments, but pa ee favourable to Negroes tha 
judgement = anti-Negro statements aS less £ 
showed Je these statements. However, subject en 
egro er a low standard deviation or 4 ig rsion judged P 
statements as less favourable than the mean an 


m 
ore favourable. 
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Measure: t li 7 interpretation of Messages 
uremeni of Attitu de and Fi of 1g 3 
II 


In support o ni j 

Pin ono mie ae ms sean interaction of own attitude and item 
eae ie cig cant when response style variables were controlled 
this interaction vas sa á oro). The proportion of variance accounted for by 
data presented in Table 4 Thee, 5 e toopae, mee 7% Dee cent in the analysis of 
tatomand Arps uean e two interactions involving response style character- 
It therefore seems justifi oe accounted for 10-6 per cent of the total variance. 
aber ie = “ a eF to conclude that when response style characteristics 
ái appreciable: pr re marin only the former variables account for 
aaa, P n of the variance 1n interpretations of attitude-relevant 


DISCUSSION 


The r : 
ial an e oi study support the hypothesis that the dispersion and dis- 
oma iee P nses recorded along rating scales generalize across stimulus 
Sels. Wie tes aracteristics appear fairly stable, at least over a period of three 
tendens ali ne response style characteristics reflect extremity of response 
iia mes r = scales, they may not be related to the tendency to select 
Sabjecis win when other measuring techniq 
adale EA of personal trait adjectives had 
toward Niego th ispersion appeared to have more extremely favourable attitudes 
aetna sn an subjects with other response style characteristics, and also 
SRS ents pertaining to Negroes as relatively more extreme. Subjects 
mely favourable attitudes tow? ded to evaluate pro-Negro 


stateme rd Negroes ten 
nts as more favourable toward N Negro statements as less 
tendenci ttitudes. When general response style 
cies were controlled, however, the relation between own 
with ent tendency for subjects 
e f s : 
xtreme attitudes to ‘displace’ interpretations © 
may at least in par 
in whi tle to do with the domain 
ich these ratings are made. This conclusion shou 
isti nse style character- 
1cs. : 
Possibly a more reliable index of response style, measure 
In 
any case, the data reported in t pret clearly 
1961). Jf attitudes 


ues are used. 
a high standard deviation 


favourable, th 3 egroes, and anti- : 
among a AEN the mean ratings of these statements; opposite relations occurred 
jects with less favourable own a 
interpretation of atti ; attitude and the 
It therefo n of attitude-relevant statements was substantially attenuated. 
re seems reasonable to conclude that the appar 
toward o f attitude-related messages 
of asii away from their own view tbea result of general styles 
ing judgements on ordinal scales that have liti 
tentative sj Id be treated as somewhat 
nias since the effect of own attitude on the interpretation of attitude-related 
nts was not eliminated completely by controlling respo 
inde din more than one 
pendent domain, might reduce the magnitude of this effect still further. 

Within oth his study would be difficult to inter] 

of subje ony theoretical frameworks (e- T 
Negro st. s classified as highly pro-N eme t < pe 
that th atemients presented, the data in Table 4 would support Manis s hypoth 
and ni subjects should displace pro-Negro messages toward ine = ae ion 
Class; i-Negro messages away from their ow? position. If the attitudes of SU jects 
sified as least favourable are actually relatively neutral, both pro- and anti- 


e 
gro statements may be in the «assimilation? portion of the pressure-to-change 
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curve proposed by Manis, and therefore displaced toward a poui of pa e a 
results also suggest. The primary difficulty in applying Manis’s fonno ue 
these data comes in interpreting judgements of subjects with moderately fav ora a 
attitudes. For example, if anti-Negro statements are in the assimilation jr 
the pressure-to-change curve of these subjects, they should exert ong nea 
to change than they should on subjects with less favourable attitudes, ru conte 
they are also within the assimilation range. However, the amount of disp oie a 
is less among subjects with moderately favourable attitudes than among subj i 
with less favourable attitudes. On the other hand, if the anti-Negro stateme W 
were in the contrast portion of the pressure-to-change curve of moderate wont 
they should be evaluated less favourably than by subjects with more serene a, 
own attitudes. This also was not the case. To be consistent with Manis’s wel 
one would need to argue that anti-Negro statements were near the point of ar 8 
pressure to change for subjects with moderately favourable attitudes; there some 
some were displaced positively and others negatively, these effects cancelling y 
another out. A similar assumption would be required in interpreting effects 
own attitude on the judgement of pro-Negro messages. , galls 
A second approach (Upshaw, 1962) assumes that when one’s own attitude 1a M 
outside the range of favourableness conveyed by the statements to be ratet A 
provides an extreme anchor of the equal-interval scale along which statements a 
judged. This has the effect of displacing the position of the rating scale aie 
toward the position of this attitude. Data pertaining to the relation between O 
attitude and the interpretation of unfavoura 


‘stent 
ble messages are clearly consist 
with the implications of this theory; 


that is, messages are judged as more posit 
as one’s own attitude and hence the rating scale origin become more RERE 
However, this formulation would predict a similar relation involving the int ite 
pretation of favourable messages; if anything, the obtained relation was OPPO y 
to that predicted. In short, therefore, neither of the above formulations can Ere 
account for the results in Table 4, at least without invoking a number of ad 
assumptions. ains 
Response style variables, while they tended to generalize across content dom 
in which the same type of measuring instrument was used, were not relate nc 
category width. This finding raises questions concerning whether the nw 
to use extreme categories in recording responses along line reflects an under on 
personality characteristic (White & Harvey, 1965), or whether it simply repres ent 
a general philosophy of responding on particular types of measuring TT eee 
that has little psychological significance. Differences in response style may usl¥ 
ceivably reflect differences in the degree to which the experiment is taken ser! ond 
by the respondents. Subjects who are bored with the experiment may aor . 
rapidly and with a minimum of thought, resulting in few response catego! Ea are 
the extremes and the point of neutrality (cf. Hinckley, 1932). Subjects W r dis” 
more concerned with representing their opinions accurately may make fine és of 
tinctions. If this is the case, an assumption often used in interpreting the P port 
data reported in this study may be incorrect. Specifically, subjects ing? ul! 
extreme attitudes and appear to distort judgements of attitude-related 


Measur 7i 7 nterpretation v gi II 
ement of Attitude a nd Inte: rpretati of Messages 
> 5 


necessa èf volved’ in the issue resented, but m et 
TL è 
y he most ‘in V P , y b 
may not ne b a h 


l i ; 
sir Sa in the experiment 

All subjects, re i 

» rega i ty! m 
Me ae ‘spe of their response style in Domain 1, tended t 
ace i Sa —_ their own attitudes than in the other ais yia jE, 
Damai m urred with equal freque: i i seine ~ 
spy oe quency in Domain 2 (own atti 

aes eness of others’ atti is indi sabe 

simnitarly v ers’ attitudes), this ind j 
i i i indicates that subjec 
an ments conveying a fairly wide range of Plata se aah 
wart 


Negroes. 
The res 
ults of thi i aapi 

Eirean this experiment have implications for interpreting questionnai 
Facile (Adorno <i responses along an ordinal or interval rating scale—e ae 
Hostility Scale sia ., 1950), the Manifest Anxiety Scale (Taylor, 1953), the ae, > 
may be partiall iege 1956). Relations found among such measures (Siegel S a) 
each ba proa of generalization of response styles that affects os } 
by White & a have limited theoretical significance. Although data lesed 
ization, a : 1965) raise some questions concerning the extent of this general 

E S . . . . . T 
beiiivestigated, or eliminating this source of variance from such measures should 
tion Grant GS 13 56. Appreciation 


This res 
. e: : 
is “lon by National Science Founda 
chell Kaufmann for his assistance in collecting data for this study. 
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Response Matching in Interpersonal Information Exchange 


By JEROME TOGNOLI* 
University of Oxford 


Response matching was studied in dyads as subjects exchanged information about themselves 
by selecting descriptive statements prescaled for intimacy. One of the members of the dyad 
was a confederate, who consistently selected statements at one of five different intimacy levels: 
low, moderately low, moderate, moderately high and high. The findings showed that subjects 
significantly matched the intimacy level of the confederate’s disclosures. The results shed 
additional light on the role of idiosyncratic patterns of self-disclosure as a variable altering 
the social penetration process as delineated by Altman & Haythorn. 


Social penetration is a process described by Altman & Haythorn (1965), in which 
the depth and breadth of personal disclosures between interacting individuals 
increases over time. In the study of information exchange between pairs of individu- 
als, there are also personality and situational variables which can alter the intimacy 
level of disclosure patterns, and it is the interaction between these two types of 
variables which will be examined in the present study. 

The importance of the social situation has been discussed by Altman & Haythorn 
(1965). They found that pairs of subjects living together with no other social 
contacts disclosed more personal information to each other in terms of amount 
(breadth), and also reached a more intimate level of exchange (depth) than control 


subjects who were allowed outside sources of social stimulation. The data suggest 
that the situational factor of social isolation, 


5 by decreasing social contact, created 
a need for increased interpersonal penetration 


As regards the variable of personality, a reliable measure of individual self- 
disclosure patterns toward groups such as parents and opposite-sexed friends has 
been developed in the form of a questionnaire by Jourard & Lasakow (1958). The 
instrument has been used to classify individuals in terms of amount and degree of 
personal information they are willing to reveal to various others. 

In order to study the influence of disclosure patterns by one member of a pair 
on the other, it would be necessary to hold constant the self-disclosure pattern of 
one of the members. If, for example, one member of the pair continued to reveal 
personal information at a fixed level of intimacy, then the other would probably 
show similar behaviour. Both Tuckman (1965) and Jourard & Landsman (1959) 
have noted that static intimate revelations by one individual lead to equally intimate 
revelations on the part of another. The authors propose that intimate disclosures 
probably have some positive value for the recipient and act as a reinforcer by €07 
couraging the recipient to reciprocate or match the original intimacy level. Like- 
wise, one can imagine social situations in which normative expectations stress the 
positive value of non-intimate revelations. It is not the intention of the present 

paper to discover in what way disclosures might act as reinforcers, but simply t° 
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ching the intimacy level of disclosures 
input, and that the value or salience 
tern of a pair of 


demonstrate that the phenomenon of mat 
can occur under various levels of intimacy 
attached to information exchange might alter the disclosure pat! 
individuals. 


An initial study on the influence of disclosure patterns by one individual on 


another was done by Taylor (1964). He asked subjects to fill out the self- 
disclosure questionnaire after an initial base-line discussion in which a confederate 
disclosed only routine biographical information about herself. Subjects were again 
asked to fill out the questionnaire after a second 10-min. session in which the con- 
federate disclosed either intimate or non-intimate information to the subject. 
Results showed that subjects were more willing to disclose more intimate information 
to the confederate under the intimate than the non-intimate condition. 

There are two criticisms of the above study which limit the generality of the 
findings. First, subjects might have tended to imitate the actual verbal response 
that the confederate disclosed, thus obscuring the separation between matching 
of content area and intimacy level of disclosures. One way of maintaining a separa- 
tion would be to limit the subject-matter that the subjects were allowed to discuss 
to that which was not available to the confederate. In this way one could tell if 
matching was occurring on the basis of the intimacy level of disclosures alone. 

Secondly, the use of only two levels of intimacy by the confederate does not 
present a clear picture of what would happen to subject disclosure patterns as a 


function of the full range of intimacy levels confederates might employ. There is 
no reason not to expect matching a ylor’s study does not allow 


t all levels, but Ta tudy al 
us to make this assumption. Ideally, t ination of conditions 


here should be an exam 
in which confederates disclosure personal information to subjects under at least 
five different intimacy levels. 


In the present study, in order to show 
demonstrated by one individual in a pair can 
level in the other’s disclosures, 4 confederate was 
different levels of intimate self-disclosures, 1ang! 


the disclosures from which the subjects were allowed ae 
T. I 
but differed in content from those which the confederate had at his disposal. in 


x s one verbal 
addition, subjects were given the opportunity i a ae ne occasions 
exchange with the confederate. In order to preen a aor the ‘confederate. 
Were offered, during which the subjects described poe the presence or absence 

Finally, an attempt was made to define experiment“ y formation. For 
of positive value being attached to the disclosure © 


f intimate in i 
: a att i s as a means 0. 

half of the subjects there was an emphasis 0n sic Talee 

doing well on a later decision task. For the other ha 


ts there was 4 
z : oik 
‘ f information and later wor 
ee i ion between the exchange 9 ; 0 
a rde ea ed that disclosure patterns would differ, depending 


on the decision task. It was expect : salience. It 
upon subjects’ perception of t ituational domaa eee rae of personal 
Inti 
was anticipated that subjects would ge eh i i ihe situational demands 
disclosures used by a confederate member of a pair W. ie eked ue 
of disclosure salience were in agreement wit 
8 


sure patterns of intimacy 
matching of the intimacy 
s employed who used one of five 
ng from low to high. F ‘urther, 
to select were of the same type, 


that the disclo: 
bring about 
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subjects would probably reduce matching of the confederate’s responses when 


there was no agreement between the demands of disclosure salience and the behaviour 
of the confederate. 


METHOD 


Stimulus material in the experiment consisted of 150 descriptive statements selected from a 
total of 675. All the statements were judged by 50 raters on the basis of an 1 1-point Thurstone 
scale as to the degree of intimacy ranging from non-intimate to very intimate (Taylor & 
Altman, 1966). The 150 statements having the highest rater reliability for both intimacy 
level and subject-matter were retained for use in the experiment. Seventy-five of the state- 
ments comprised subject lists (15 statements to a list), while the remaining half of the 
statements were used to make up confederate lists. Sample lists for subject and confederate 
(containing only five representative intimacy levels) with Thurstone ratings appear below. 
Also included for each statement is the area of subject-matter (the subject and confederate 


are each assigned three different areas). Intimacy ratings and subject area did not appear 
on actual lists of the subjects. 


» 2°36 (school or work)—low, (2) Superstitions 
oderately low. (3) The degree to which I got in 
—moderate. (4) How often I have spells of the 


7°71 (feelings and emotions —moderately hi How old 
I was the first time I had sexual relations, 9°65 ras ease. (Ta 


me, 6:60 (immediate family)—moderate. (4) How I feel 


friendship, 7:38 (relations with people)—moderately high- 
ther, 10°14 (immediate family)—high. 


ure mentioned’ (DM) and ‘ dis- 


followed a prescribed jred 
z z uir 
to choose two items from his List 1 first, and then Givens = confederate was requ? 


fi eS 
derate th as asked to name his cho!© 
© then chose two items from his List 2, and then allow® 


A 
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the subject to make his choices from his second list. This same procedure continued for 
Lists 3, 4 and 5. The lists of the confederate and subject were completely different with 
regard to subject-matter. Each list was designed to offer statements covering three areas of 
subject-matter over a full range of intimacy levels. 

After the subject gave his choices for the fifth and last list, an 11-item questionnaire was 
then filled out. The questionnaire was designed to ascertain the effectiveness of the experi- 
mental manipulations, and to examine more closely the basis of the predicted matching and 
reduction in matching of the intimacy level of information traded by members of the dyad. 

After completing the questionnaire, the subject and the confederate each spent 6 min. 
elaborating about all 10 of the statement choices each had made. The elaboration from each 
subject, based on the ro items chosen, were tape-recorded for possible future analysis. 

A brief decision task (worked on independently) completed the session. The actual data 
collection was complete with the filling out of the questionnaire, but work on the decision 
task was still carried out in order to prevent any mistrust on the part of the subjects regarding 
the intentions of the experimenter, since the subjects were not debriefed until all had parti- 


cipated in the study. 


Independent variables f , 
Salience of disclosure. Two conditions of salience of interpersonal disclosure (task demand) 
were manipulated by instructions. In the DM condition, subjects were told: “a been 
found that the more* each of you knows about each el by vg of ee 
p j rthcoming decisio; g 
on the five lists, the more success you should have on the tortheo g 
will be the only opportunity you will have to exchange information with each other before 
beginning work on the decision task.’ a 
In the DU condition, subjects were simply told: ‘Work on these five lists is es 
unrelated to the decision task which is to follow. Both parts of the session are equally imp 
tant, but should b sidered as separate.’ . o. 
The Datema l i J = the confederate. One of five different programmed levels of intimate 
ilar the confederate. All subjects under the same 


descriptive statement choices was delivered by Se ee cated 
condition received the same input choices in a counterba = meee — 
made two statement choices from each of his five lists. These choices were e: 

eme: 


low, moderately low, moderate, moderately high or high in intimacy level, as determined 


b i dy described. : 
os gery cee mere ecte and confederates were required to choose statements 
. ach o: 


i ve li ‘ollowed a 
Tom five different consecutive lists. The order of on in: = a ie mee 
counterbalanced design in order to prevent any possible effects 


founded with position effects of certain lists. 


Depe . 
ah ane inti level of the choices 
i s the intimacy leve 
As A e prime dependent variable wa n oc oa 
made et ee lists. With two items foi eai a wok 
Measures, a total of 10 scores contributed a subject’s overall int 


RESULTS 


& check on the experimental manipulations dent variable and the question- 

Pelot to adiseussionof the data‘for tits a e subject awareness of the 
naire responses, data are presented on thetiyo coen i to examine the importance 
experimental manipulations. Question 1 Was rie oe important do you feel it 
of disclosure for the subject. The question basis : asii to him about your- 
ce learn maeatoathenter prann a pe only signa main effect is for the 
self? An analysis of variance shows i imacy level of disclosures, rather 


er to int! bien 
ore can only ee required to choose 10 descriptive 


* 
The connotation of the word m iI subjects were 


than number of personal statements, since 4 
Statements about themselves. 
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salience of disclosure condition (F=7-58; d.f.=1, 140; P<o-o1). — 
the two conditions based on a seven-point rating scale are: DM, 447 sD 33 i Ha 
first check shows that subjects attributed greater importance to wan aio 
changed under the DM than the DU condition. This indicates that su Paii i 
aware of the differences in task demand, i.e. variations in the manipulati: 

i f disclosure. 
gone: attempted to verify that the subjects did expect the ane oo 
elaborate about himself at an intimacy level on par with the intimacy level indica : 
by his choice of statements. The question asked ‘If you could give an a 
estimate of the intimacy level of the elaborations you expect the other person $ 
describe, what would you estimate this to be?’ An analysis of variance per forme 
on the data reveals the only significant main effect to be a difference for the intimacy 
input of the confederate (F= 14-01; d.f.= 4,140; P<o-or). Means for the ner 
levels of confederate input based on a seven-point scale are: low, 2-80; moderately 
low, 3-64; moderate, 4-33; moderately high, 4-33; high, 4-86. a 

Here, a general increase in the subject’s ratings follows the increase in the intimacy 
levels of the confederate’s input. This second check lends strength to the assumption 


e : Sica 
that the intimacy level of the statement choices can serve as an index of — a 
level of information which subjects expect others to disclose, Also, one might in 
that subjects themselves are 


T naid 
prepared to elaborate about themselves at an intimacy 
level on par with the intimacy level indicated in their statment choices. 


Mean intimacy level of disclosures 
The prime de 


pendent variable (the intimacy level of the statements chosen by 
the subjects) 


s : gis ices for 
1s computed by using only the more intimate of the two choices f 


bd 
ò 


y 
an 


. 
Disclosure 
mentioned a 

A 


x 
ò 


CN 
ò 


Disclosure 
unmentioned 


0 low mod.low mo 


d. mod. high high 
Intimacy level of ¢ 


‘onfederate input dis 
n sede 3 P š d di9- 
Fig. 1. Mean intimacy level of subject choices as a function of confederate input an 
closure salience, 


uw 
a 


Intimacy level of subject choices 
o 
a 


each of the subject’s lists, A 
1. An analysis of variance ( 
main effect for confederate 
show a general trend for th 
the intimacy level of the co 


graph of the intimacy score means is presented pale! 
Table 1) performed on these scores yields a sign” sults 
input only (F=3°85; d.f.=4, 140; P<o01). te as 
€ intimacy level of the subject’s choices to ae ahi 
nfederate’s input increases. But there is no signi 
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interaction present, as predicted, between confederate input and salience of dis- 
closure. 


Table 1. Analysis of variance for ‘high choice’ intimacy scores for subjects 


Source of variation d.f. M.S. F P 
Between subjects 
Disclosure salience (A) i erg 
Confederate input (B) 4 21°42 3.85 <o-or 
A x B interaction 4 7'43 
Error between 140 5°56 
Within subjects 
Trials (C) 4 4°04 
A xC interaction 4 o:88 
B x C interaction 16 2°46 
A x B xC interaction 16 2°34 
Error within 560 3°25 


A third questionnaire item asked ‘How satisfied were you with the topics chosen 


by the other person?’ Table 2 is a presentation of the means for this question 
dissatisfaction. An analysis of variance 


based on a seven-point scale in terms of L i 
for the condition of confederate input 


Table i igni main effect 
fot au ran os P<o-0s). In general, subjects indicated greatest 
satisfaction with the confederate’s behaviour under the moderate and moderately 
high input conditions, somewhat lower ratings of satisfaction for the perad 
low and high intimate input conditions, and greatest dissatisfaction under the low 


intimate input condition. 


Table 2. Mean dissatisfaction of subjects with confederate’s intimacy level 
(Question 3) 


acy level of confederate input 


Intim: 
J Combined 
Disclosure Moa. en High pa 
salience Low low Mod. ig 
‘i “ 4:27 i 
y entioned s3 so so Tis S47 3'80 
nmentioned 4°60 3°73 347 p aie 

Combined mean 423 3°83 3°23 3 


T 3 oe 
Table 3. Analysis of variance of dissatisfaction of subjects with intimacy 


level of the confederate (Question 3) 
F P 
Source d.f. M.S. 
Disclosure salience (A) I Eo “on weiss 
Confederate input (B) 4 rit se See 
A x B interaction 4 
rror 
ISCUSSION a 
isclosure patterns by one individual 


Results of the data indicate the strong OT 3 he general finding was that pairs 
on the intimacy level of another’s disclosures. The g 
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of individuals remain at approximately equivalent levels of intimacy in the informa- 
tion they exchange (ranging from high to low). This result is consistent with the 
prediction of Tuckman (1965) that the use of intimate disclosures acts as an indirect 
method of manipulating others into disclosing similar information about themselves. 
Likewise, Taylor (1964) had found that individuals matched the intimacy level of 
self-descriptive information employed by the other member of the pair, for both 
intimate and non-intimate disclosures. 

The failure to find the predicted interaction between confederate input and 
salience of disclosure is disappointing. While the check on the experimental 
manipulations indicated that subjects attributed greater importance to personal 
disclosures under the DM than the DU condition, this does not assure one that 
subjects incorporated these values as group norms or that intimacy was even the 
salient dimension of ‘importance’. In fact, the evidence appears to be that they 
did not do so. What might have provided the greater reference source and germinal 
norm is the static behaviour of the confederate in making his list choices. 

While the necessary operations were not carried out to test the hypothesis, it is 
suggested that the confederate’s verbal disclosures acted as reinforcers and as 
models to be imitated. The attribution of positive value probably arose according 
to what the subject was accustomed to in that particular social situation. Also, a$ 
the confederate model continued to reveal only high intimate information, for 
example, it is possible that the subject gradually perceived this as the norm and thus 
responded in a similar fashion. Since the confederate’s behaviour in the present 


study was consistent over the five trials, it is possible to see how subjects might 


have perceived the norm as becoming established. But in order to demonstrate 
that the adherence to a norm (if there is a norm in the first place) is internally satisfy- 
ing, more information needs to be obtained on the nature of reinforcers, the value 
of acquiring personal information in various contexts, and the nature of imitation- 
It is toward these problems that future research will be directed. 

With regard to subjects’ choice behaviour for the statements from the five lists, 
it is apparent from Fig. 1 that subjects did not tend to use the entire range of intimacy 
of choice items available to them. The overall range of means for the 10 conditions 
barely includes two intervals out of the r1-point scale. A ceiling effect is suggested, 
indicating that subjects were reluctant to use the extremely intimate and non- 
intimate ends of the scale. This finding is also shown in the questionnaire response 
on dissatisfaction. A U-shaped function was found for confederate input with 
subjects indicating greater satisfaction for the moderately intimate levels and pro- 
gressively greater dissatisfaction toward both extremes of confederate input. It is 
suggested that in dealing with intimacy one becomes cautious in using the extremes 
which might induce either boredom for the low intimate material or anxiety for 
the highly intimate material. 

The present experiment shows that any possible effects of task demand have 
been completely overridden by the effects of the confederate’s disclosures. Tt was 
predicted that there would be a reduction in the matching by subjects of the con” 
federate’s disclosures which were at variance with task demands. Although this 
was not confirmed, it is possible that questionnaire reports of dissatisfaction mig 
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show i ees 
proves the conditions where the intimacy level of the confederate’s 
iets nang a i the task demands. But in fact the data from the 
ees on eiaa a yield a non-significant interaction trend 
for teka “Ge ih s y s : — result. Subjects report greatest dissatisfaction 
rria amen in ition and also for the low intimacy-DU condition. 
‘ie ieee a j een issatisfied most under these two conditions because the 
sided with the experimental instructions to the letter, thus helping to 


ai > tee ine upon the subject to conform. 

ikes Broken eee subjects were indicating a form of psychological reactance 
kihivi A ) where the dual pressures are perceived as limiting subject choice 
on thee ike j e confederate input and disclosure salience act together as influences 
P fidae K s toward conformity, the subjects might have resented this enough 
confi bel issatisfaction on the questionnaire, yet felt suitably constrained to 
does show aviourally on the response choice measure. For, as the major finding 
. , subjects tended to match the intimacy level of their choices with the 


Intima 
Cy level of the confederate’s input. 
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Modes of Interpersonal Behaviour 


By MAURICE LORR anp ANTANAS SUZIEDELIS 
The Catholic University, Washington D.C. 


The study sought (1) to determine the higher-level factors measured by an inventory of 
interpersonal behaviour, and (2) to compare the structure found with conceptualizations 
proposed by Carter, Leary, Schutz, Bass and others. The analysis revealed five equivalent 
modes or factors for two patient samples and four similar modes for a normal sample. The 
interpersonal modes were hypothesized to represent Control, Nurturance, Sociability v- De- 
tachment, Dependence and Hostility. Of particular interest was the demonstrated separate- 
ness of Dependence from Control. The interpersonal modes are compared with prior findings. 


There have been numerous efforts to conceptualize the major modes or categories 
of interpersonal behaviour. Perhaps the best known is the two-dimensional structure 
proposed by Leary (1957), LaForge and their associates. ‘These are the two bipolar 
dimensions of Dominance-Submission (power) and Love-Hostility (affiliation). 
Schaefer (1959) has formulated a similar model for maternal behaviour. Several 
three-dimensional structures have also been proposed. Carter (1954), working with 
task-solving small groups, identified three major sources of behaviour variance. 
These were factors of Individual Prominence, of Aiding Attainment of Group 
Goals, and of Sociability. Schutz (1959), emphasizing inferred needs rather than 
behaviours, postulated three interpersonal drives to be sufficient to account for 
interpersonal behaviour: Control, Affection and Inclusion. The first two are 
comparable to the Leary dimensions while Inclusion resembles Carter’s Sociability- 
Bales (1955) suggested factors of Task Behaviour, Social-emotional behaviour and 
Social Activity as the dimensions of small group behaviour. 

Bass (1960, 1967), also working from group data, suggested that the task may be 
the focus of attention for some individuals, the group may be the centre for others, 
while personal goals may be emphasized by still others. Thus his scheme propos 
Self-orientation, Task-orientation and Interaction-orientation (sociability) as the 
major dimensions. These may be seen to be in no essential way different from 
Carter’s proposed structure. Finally, Longabaugh (1966) has derived a three-factoY 
scheme to account for group behaviour of children observed in six different societies- 
The first factor, Attempts Mediation of Outcomes, he views as similar to Carter's 
Aiding Attainment of the Group. The second, Interpersonal Deprivation, is 
likened to the Individual Prominence factor. The third, called Interpersonal Sees- 
ing, is said to correspond to the Carter Sociability fren, ? 

In a series of studies Lorr & McNair (1963, 1965) isolated 14 interpersonal be- 
haviour categories in the peer—peer relationships of normals and neurotics. Becaus® 
the analyses were based on the correlations among ratings of numerous specific 
behaviours, the factors are narrower than those found by LaForge (1963), wee 
factored composite scores, The aim of the present study was to determine the num 
ber and nature of the higher-level factors that could account for the correlations 


ai 
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among the first- i ry 
g st-order interpersonal category scores. The dimensions found should 
throw light on the structure of interpersonal b i Suits should also 
x g ehaviour. The results should 
test of the conceptua. izations prop y y 1; 
| a š 
provide a i t: (0) osed by these many invest: gators. One 
may ask whether two or three factors are sufficient to account for most interpersonal 


interactions. 


METHOD 


ions aaa the scores on the Interpersonal Behaviour 
sites L ts. A nation-wide sample of psychotherapi 

| egies E 525 non-psychotic clients being seen in treatment for at e four E 

ovetpafona nad ple ome of 290 normal men and women representing a diversity of 

Pa a a ete classes. These subjects were rated by a group of 254 psychology seniors 

Sain lercetiesrei ms on the basis of acquaintance for at least a one-year period. The third 

once-i-week t of 6o neurotics, who were rated by their therapists 10 weeks after initiating 

fa reatment. 

sa nen apane category scores were based on the ratings made on 7-11 behavioural 

or quite ke ac! behaviour was judged to be manifested: notat all, occasionally, fairly often 

hers, a. en. Dominance involved the disposition to lead, direct, influence and control 

mpetitiveness represented the tendency to seek recognition and status. Hostility 

m, ridicule and punitiveness towards others. 

itudes, feelings and intentions 


t the atti 
dseclusive behaviour. The Inhibition 


am analyses were based on the correlati 
entory (IBI) of three samples of subjec 


of oth 
ers, z 5 . 
Variables y, etachment consisted in aloof, withdrawn an 
Presented a tendency towards shyness, and withdrawal from attention of others. 
‘ake blame, belittle oneself and to apologize. Sub- 


efined 
a 4 
Presented ie tendency to be cooperative, 
endencies to offer help, support, SYMP c thers 
i ness. Sociability was character- 


d friendli 
i d to be gregarious. Finally, 


rs, an! 
tion-seeking and self-dramatizing behaviours. 

troid procedure using the highest 
The analysis was continued until 
| varimax rotation 
e described. 


xX ibition me ency to join groups, to 
e three o characterized by atten 
Correlation e correlation tables were fa 
© abso] in each column as the estimate ality 
ute mean residual was 0'025 oF less. Application of the norma 
dimensions to b 


Proce 
lure to the first five factors yielded four to five 


RESULTS 
ce, Agreeable- 


Th 
€ first factor in the three analyses is defined primarily by Nurturan i 
The negative 


Negg i 

attela, Affiliation with Deference contributing to & lesser degree. 
Tare ations of Hostility and Mistrust imply that these characteristics are absent or 
- The central theme of the interaction mode is one of giving support, help and 
d Schutz’s 


adyj 

£ + ro 

€ and showing liking and affection. Leary’s Love-Hostility factor and So" 
ts. A tentative name for this dimension 1s 


€ctio a 
ur n appear to be similar construc 
turance. 
he second factor is primarily de Competitiveness, Hostility 
oe Exhibition, Sociability contributes to 3 lesser degree. Taking the lead, making 
ioe seeking status, drawing attention to oneself, and manifesting some aggres- 
characterize this dimension Controlis probably the characteristic interpersonal 
t factor. While there are 


Vari > 
e le here and it resembles one end of Leary’s bipolar firs 
Correlations with Submissiveness 4 separate Dependency factor precludes 


and fined by Dominance, 
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calling the Control dimension bipolar. Schutz’s Need for Control probably cor- 
responds to our Control. 

The third factor of Sociability v. Detachment is bipolar. One pole is defined by 
Affiliation and Sociability, while the other pole is characterized by Detachment and 
Inhibition (Shyness). Thus what are unipolar first-order factors combine at the 
second-order level to form a bipolar continuum. LaForge (1963) has interpreted his 
score NIC (the number of items checked) on the Interpersonal Check List (ICL), 
as an index of the number of interactions. Longabaugh has suggested a similar 
interpretation for his Interpersonal Seeking factor. It should be noted that Leary 
has no direct measure of Sociability as no adjectives or phrases represent this dimen- 


sion in the ICL. Schutz’s Need for Inclusion, defined as the need to establish and 
maintain a satisfactory relation with respect to interaction and association, appears 


to parallel the dimension described here. i S 
The fourth factor, which will be called Dependency, 1S defined by Inhibition, 


Submissiveness, Dependency and Abasiveness in all samples save one. (Dependency 
scores were not available for the small patient sample.) The dimension is thus 
characterizeq by seeking help and advice, giving in or complying to others, blaming 
Oneself, and shyness. The Deference variable also has a small loading on the 


peony factor. Leary reports no comparable dimension, since his Dominance- 
vbmission variable absorbs the dimension reported here. 7 
tility factor defined by Hostility 


The two ; i H 
; patient samples yielded a fifth Hos ctor def til 
e i, Leary’s Torii interpersonal dimension is his Love-Hostility. 
Cattell ’s questionnaire factor Protension (L), described as Trustful 4 Suspecting 
and Jealous, resembles the Hostility factor reported here. gui s a ores 
ness f; f Foca visser ii ion, is based on se beget 
data, actor, also quite similar to the Hostility dimension, 1$ 


DISCUSSION 
ting interpersonally character- 


Th = r 
€ analysis indicates that five broad modes of interac 


= Pi y ybi olar 
3 ges From the view oint of the present stud: the Lear b pP! 
nance-s ission vat able 1S differentiated into 

ubm: 1i 


Imensions are = os 
Control and so ate ae uke variable differentiates into eae one 
nurturance dimensions Sociability v. detachment emerges as & fifth oira sie 
“Pears to correspond t the sociability variable i solated bya oe senck’s 
Cngabaugh. The sociability factor also has much in common wi * rit 
well established extroversion-introversion factor. Thus, instead of a two 
'mensional interpersonal structure, 4 five-factor structure emerges. variable long 
OF special interest is the appearance of the dependency factor, q A 
recognized by clinicians as important (Sears, 1963). Navran Gor w 
co onal MMPI scale of dependence. Fordyce (1960) has E, A ote a system of 
©ntrolled for social desirability. Recently Comrey (1964) TEP ve been efforts to 


Personality dimensions that includes dependency. Thus "E cn onal 
define a dependency measure, although the Cattell an 


iny 4 
€ntories do not include one. 
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In order to evaluate the independence of the factor scores, especially dependency, 
each higher-level factor score was correlated with all other scores. Since the "o 
applied was orthogonal, the factors derived are in theory independent, although the 
factor scores need not be. Nurturance was defined as the unit-weighted sum of 
agreeableness, deference and first-order nurturance. Control was defined as the 
sum of scores on competitiveness, first-order dominance, and exhibition. Hostility 
was defined as the sum of first-order hostility and mistrust. The higher-level 
sociability factor score was based on the sum of scores on affiliativeness, first-order 
sociability, detachment and inhibition, in which the latter two are given negative 


unit weights. Finally, the dependency score was based on the sum of scores On 
abasiveness, first-order dependency and submissiveness. 


Table 2. Correlations among the five factor scores for normals (above diagonal) and 
patients (below diagonal) 


Nur Con Soc Dep Hos 
Nurturance -O'1r 056 O24 —0'45 
Control —0'03 0°23 0-04 058 
Sociability 0'48 038 =I —0'39 
Dependency 0'32 —0'28 —0'07 orl 
Hostility —O'51 0'50 — 0'03 O17 


Table 2 presents the correlations among the higher-level factors for the patient 
and normal samples. In both samples the correlations of dependency with the other 
factors, including control, are quite modest, implying that it has little in commo” 
with these factors. On the other hand, sociability and nurturance, as well as control 
and hostility, show moderate correlations with each other. 

What may further profitably be explored is the variability of behaviour as a func- 
tion of the roles of the actor and target. For example, individuals may be character- 
ized as more or less sociable or more or less controlling. Behaviour in a particular 
instance, however, will be influenced by the actual or perceived roles of the individual 


with respect to another person. The interpersonal situation itself can also hav® 
significant effects on the behaviour manifested. 
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APPENDIX 


Key to Interpersonal Behaviour Inventory F-4 


DOMINANCE 
š 1. Makes decisions like what to do or where to go when with another person. 
= Dominates conversations; interrupts, ‘talks others down’. 
i osses his friends and associates around. 
5- Uses, exploits or manipulates others for his own ends. 


8 A ii : 
1. Volunteers advice and information when people have decisions to make. 


97. Talks his friends into doing what he would like. 


Ir i . . 

A pee opportunities to instruct or exp 
I 3 akes charge of things when he’s with people. i 
45. Directs the activities of one or more clubs or associations to which he belongs. 


lain things to others. 


COMPETITION 
A Seizes opportunities to rival and surpass others. 
T. Avoids sharing credits for achievement with others. 
© Volunteers for jobs that gain him the attention of others. 


fe Reacts competitively to others even in friendly social situations. 
» Neglects group goals to achieve individual prominence. 
d tries to achieve them. 


= a difficult goals for himself an t meit 
114. S irects the attention of others toward his accomplishments. 

> Si trives for symbols of status and superiority to others. kibaya 
146, Contrasts unfavourably the accomplishments of others with his Own: 
40. Seeks membership in clubs and associations which have high prestige. 


AGGRESSION 


EA Ridiculos, belittles or depreciates others. nA 
34. B ‘splays a ‘chip on the shoulder’ attitude towar : ham 
35 E or criticizes the ——. and strengths of 0 
: e OR s in authority. 
èr Shows he aa ee mer of others’ mistakes or weaknesses. 
83. now anger or irritability in his dealings = others. 
I Ts. ee an attitude of contempt toward others. 
131, aa people off when they annoy him. ——— 
147. U. akes unfavourable or hostile remarks abo 
© Uses a sarcastic or biting type of humour. 
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MISTRUST 


4. Seeks hidden reasons or motives in the actions of others. 
20. Mistrusts or questions indications of affection from others. 
misinterpret his acts or intentions. . 

B Sa mor d the credit due him for his accomplishment. 

68. Says people criticize or blame him unjustly. 

84. Mistrusts the intentions of others toward him. 
100. Shows reluctance to trust or confide in others. f : 
116. Expresses suspicion when someone is especially nice to him. 
132. Accuses others of prying into his affairs. ” 
148. Misinterprets minor comments by others as unfavourable towards him. 


DETACHMENT 


6. Avoids people who try to become close or personal with him. 

38. Engages in solitary recreation and amusement. 

70. Acts business-like and impersonal with co-workers. 

86. Turns down invitations to social affairs. 

87. Shows emotional reserve and restraint in relating to others. 
102. Avoids discussions of his personal affairs with associates, 
118. Keeps aloof from his neighbours. 

119. Stays away from social affairs where he will 
134. Acts cool and distant towards others. 

149. Avoids involvement or participating in group efforts. 
150. Spends his free evenings at home with a hobby, 


have to meet new people. 


book or TV programme. 
INHIBITION 


7. Shows discomfort and nervousness w 
23. Shows signs of self-consciousness w 
39. Keeps silent when in a group. 

71. Avoids actions in public which might make him conspicuous. 
103. Shows signs of discomfort or self-consciousness in the presence of authority figures 
135. Keeps shyly in the background in a social gathering. 
151. Reports discomfort in close face-to-face individual contacts. 


hen people watch him at work or at play. 
ith strangers. 


SUBMISSIVENESS 


9. Lets others assume char 
41. Gives way when someo 
55. Shows no irritation or 
73. Goes out of his way to 
76. Agreeable and concilia 
89. Yields to the wishes and plans of others. 

105. Gives in rather than fight for his rights in a conflict, 
137. Yields docilely when his opinions are questioned or challenged. 
140. Appeases others; mal 


kes concessions to avoid unpleasantness. 
153. Lets his friends or spouse push him around. 


ge of things even thou 
ne insists on a point. 
anger even when justified. 
avoid an argument. 

tory when differences arise. 


gh the responsibility is his. 


SUCCORANCE 


10. Tries to get others to make his decisions for him. 
25. Avoids or refuses to tak 


e the initiative even when he should. 
26. Goes to others for help and reassurance when in difficulty, 
42. Seeks out people who show sympathy and concern for him. 
58. Gets opinions from others for even minor decisions, 
74. Borrows money and things of value from friends, 
90. Dumps his troubles and problems on others. 
106. Asks for help on job 


s he could handle himself. 
122. Asks others to look after his interests, 


Seeks favours from friends even when he can’t reciprocate, don: 
154. Seeks to have others choose or select for him jobs, clothes, food and even recreati 
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ABASEMENT 


. Apologizes when criticized or blamed regardless of fault. 

. Blames himself when interpersonal friction with others occurs. 

. Apologizes for not having done better when he completes a task. 
. Accepts or assumes blame when things go wrong. 

- Makes unnecessary apologies for his appearanc 
. Talks at length about his faults and failures even in a group. 
. Expresses inferiority in relation to others. 

. Underrates his own skills or accomplishments as contra 
. Expresses more than ordinary gratitude for help or favors. 


e or conduct. 


sted with those of others. 


DEFERENCE 


Ti; 
27. 
43. 
59. 


75. 
gl. 
107, 
123. 
139. 
155. 


Shows respect for persons in authority by attitude and manner. 


Speaks favourably of persons over him. 

Makes himself useful to persons he admires or resp 
Carries out orders of his superiors with zest. 
Chooses friends who have superior positions or 8 
Copies the behaviour of admired or successful persons. 

Readily accepts advice of superiors. n n 
Subservient or ingratiating to persons of greater power, skill or authority. 
Takes the role of helper or supporter of authority figures. 

Defers to the judgement of older individuals in making decisions. 


ects. 


reater prestige. 


AGREEABLENESS 


I2. 


14. 
28. 
44. 
108, 


124. È 


T4q1, 
156, 


NURTURANCE 


13, 
29. 
45. 
6r. 
Th 
92. 


93. D 


94. 
109, 


IST, 


+ Shows a real liking and affe 
- Says he finds it easy to like people on $ 
+ Acts close and personal with people. 


Contributes positively as a member of some group or team. 


Gains rapport and liking from others. 
nels to and treats people as equals. e 
arries out his share of common tasks or assignments. 
Seeks work where he joins other members of a team with —" goals. 
xpresses his opinions to others tactfully and ae oa soli 
Considers the feelings and needs of others before speaking 


Expresses desire to fit in and do what is expected. 


Listen i thers talk about their troubles. 
s sympathetically to othe See EE difficulty. 


Gives hel le wh 
p or counsel to people W i j 
ours and comforts others when they are feeling low. 
ends things he values to his friends. i 
Puts aside his own work or pleasure if someone a e — 
Obliging and cooperative when asked to perform !t 
oes favours for others without being asked. _— 
Manifests a genuine interest in the problems of © ace 
Responds to others’ faults in a helpful, accepting ™ 
Exhausts his energies being helpful to others. 


others. 


+ Exhibi į i 

ts an open faith and trust in : M 
ily. 

- Shows affection and closeness to members of his family. 


jons. 
about nearly everyone he mention: 


ction for people. , 
hort acquaintance. 


Says something favourable 


i stures and contact. 
Expresses affection openly and directly through works, ge: 


8 
OCIABILITY 


5. 


31, T 


Goes out of his way to be with people. intances 
akes the initiative in making new aca 
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47. Avoids activities in which he might be alone. 
60. Works hard at being popular and accepted. 
79. Encourages friends to drop in informally at his home. 
95. Invites friends and acquaintances to his home. 
111. Mixes widely at a social gathering. 
127. Drops in to visit friends just to socialize. 
143. Attends or helps organize parties, dances, celebrations and reunions. 
159. Tries to be included in most of his friends’ activities. 


EXHIBITION 


48. Draws attention to himself in a group by telling jokes and anecdotes. 
64. Monopolizes conversations by talking about himself (illness, exploits, travel). 


. Dramatizes and elaborates when recounting events in which he has participated. 
96. Makes startling remarks that attract attention. 


. Speaks up at meetings whether he has anything to say or not. 
128. Turns conversations in the direction of his 


144. Acts the clown or amuses others at a party. 
Openly describes his personal affairs even to casual acquaintances. 


ideas, accomplishments, misfortunes. 
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Exchange Theory and Comparison Level Changes 
among Australian Aborigines 
By JOHN L. M. DAWSON 
University of Hong Kong 
effects of urbanization on the Australian Aboriginal 
n comparison with the white majority group. This 


particular use of the comparison 
d with increasing 


The following study is concerned with the 
Perception of their minority group status, i 
an ae carried out in terms of exchange theory, making par 

oncept. The Aboriginal comparison level was found to rise as expecte 
€xposure to urbanization influences. 


As part of a research programme concerned with the effects of social change on 
attitude change and spatial-perceptual processes, a study was undertaken to see how 
different levels of urbanization affected Aboriginal perception of their status in 
comparison with the white Australian majority group. This study was carried out in 
terms of exchange theory, making particular use of the comparison level concept. 
Exchange theory was formulated by Thibaut & Kelley (1959) and Homans (1961), 
whilst Secord & Backman (1964) extensively reviewed the application of the theory 
in terms of attraction, sociometric structure and inter-group relations. 

Exchange theory makes use of a number of concepts concerned with rewards 


exchanged and costs incurred in interaction. Rewards are obtained where interaction 
liability incurred by an individual or 


is advantageous, whilst a cost refers to some 
8roup when concerned with some activity which can be considered asa loss or punish- 
Ment. The outcome of interaction involves rewards less costs, whilst positive inter- 
action is held to result in a profit and negative interaction in a loss. 

The final and possibly most useful conce change theory 1s comparison level. 


pt in ex etl 
This is defined by Secord & Backman (1964) as ‘some minimum level of expectation 
Or deserts, called the comparison leve nced by past experience 


l. This level is influe nies 
i i . sa F t 
1n this relation, his past experience 1n com his judgement of wha 


parable relations, 
Outcomes others like himself are receiving, and his perceptions of outcomes available 
to him in alternative relations’. dai teal 

Secord & Backman (1964) have also extended the comparison a 
analysis of inter-group relations. They state that ‘ the extent to : e EE 
minority group feel discriminated against and dislike or feel osti a aerie 
majority group is a function of the relation between their comparison. e tr! 
Of the majority group’. Secord & Backman further consider that minor ty er on 
With rising comparison levels are likely to be very dissatisfied. For ete lis a 
as the comparison level of the American Negro was kept very low, he ome by ne 
much overt dissatisfaction. Since World wa T, a ee the Be disarimination 

Sgro in partially breaking down segregation mia altin in much greater 
Practices have contributed to a rising comparison level, resulting 


dissatisfaction’, 
9 


concept to the 
members of a 
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It was thought that a similar situation to that described above might be = 
with the Australian Aboriginal minority group, where in terms of recent gai ias 
breaking down stereotyped thinking, new housing, better education, -o ina 
possibility that the Aboriginal minority group comparison level might e 7 ; e 
as contrasted with the white majority group. For example, a variable whic eine 
found to be of some consequence during pilot studies was the effect of TV and Pie 
on the comparison level of Aborigines. It was reported by the social welfare a : 
in onearea studied that when TV was first introduced there was a considerable c a 
in outlook of the Aborigines as a result of seeing on TV how well minority groups } 
other countries were progressing. l , Pa 

In order to examine the effects of increasing material and status gains on E 
Aboriginal comparison level in relation to the majority group, three matched para e 
were selected with varying degrees of exposure to urbanization. A comparison m 
scale was constructed for the study. The comparison level concept is particular. : 
suited to the application of a scaling technique. Thibaut & Kelley (1959) note ee 
“in defining the CL the primary intention is to locate a psychologically meaning wl 
midpoint for the scale of outcomes—a neutral point on a scale of satisfaction 
dissatisfaction’. i 

The three samples chosen for the overall research programme were selected in 
terms of experience of urbanization processes. The most traditional sample was 
selected from among the Arunta in Central Australia, a rural sample from Wallaga 
Lake, New South Wales, and an urban sample from Sydney. 

Whilst the design specified these three levels of urbanization, a further measure 
of exposure to modern influences was used. This was the Aboriginal version of the 
T-W scale, a measure of traditional v. western attitude formation. The construction 
of the West African version of the T-W scale was reported by Dawson (1967). The 
T-W scale has two main purposes. 

(a) It is used to test a T-W consistency theory of attitude change, reported by 
Dawson (19694, e). This theory considers that attitude change in a traditional v- 
Western context is an essentially adaptive process in which the individual tends t° 
reorganize extreme conflicting traditional and western attitudes into more meaning- 
ful and adaptive semi-traditional and semi-western attitudes, to achieve consistency! 
It is further considered that attitudinal inconsistency is maladaptive to the individua 
in this context and that this will result in Pressures to reduce inconsistency. It is als° 
held that the continuing selection of adaptive attitudinal compromises in the 


transitional situation has reward value, is reinforcing and therefore has motivation4 
properties. It is further thought that these ada: 


tion compromises are less likely to be achieve 
objects such as ‘witchcraft’ and ‘magic’. 
considerable support in West Africa, Austr 
Dawson & Law, 1969). 


(4) The second main purpose of the T-W scale is as a controlling and measur a 
device for traditional v. modern environmental experience (Dawson, 1967). A Pig 


: +a . ; : re 
RV score on the scale is held to indicate high western attitudes, whilst a low sc? 
indicates more traditional attitudes. 


Ptive attitudinal inconsistency oul 
d with high affect traditional attitud 

T-W consistency theory has receive ‘ 
alia and Hong Kong (Dawson 1969%®? 
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Asar i i 
Pom le of the theoretical analysis set out above, it is possible to set up two 
a es relating to the possible effects of Aboriginal material and status gains on 
— of comparison level. 
othesis I: i i i 
: Era esis I : That increasing degrees of exposure to urbanization would result in 
A ng Aboriginal comparison level. 
T oe II: That increasing exposure to mod 
nt igher T-W scale scores which would also 
ociated with a rising comparison level. 


ern influences would be reflected 
be expected to be significantly 


DESIGN AND METHOD 


Sampling 


Th P 
e three samples used in this study were selected for varying degrees of exposure to 


cted from Green Valley, a large 
ho have been resettled as a result 
Juded a number of 
lable are extremely 
e. Aborigines in 


urbani ; 
ization. These samples were matched for educational achievement (Primary 6), age 
(a $ a A 
) Arunta, Central Australia (traditional sample). The traditional sample used inthestudy 
with A F > 
modern influences, some education, and have worked in pastural occupations, they were 
got . 
‘© the secondary school in Alice Springs. The Flying Doctor calls regularly. 
i f urbanization influences. 
he : 
Wallaga Lake settlement is a government reserve W! 
t, approximately 250 miles south of 
o : 
uses of the Sydney sample. There are TV sets in about one- 
Si f z 
easonal work. The Wallaga Lake subjects, in spite of considerable western contact, still 
new] i k eae 
y built suburb in Sydney, consisting mM! 4 
Those resettled inc 
goo Sa 
d and living conditions excellent. TV sets are 
ately two years. 
ad been į ; i 
in ho were in i 
Sydney was 15 years. This sample, W: A eo retail VEY little of their 


(ap i 
E ge 30 years), size (1 = 28) and sex (approximately 50 per cent of each sample were 
50 per cent female). Brief descriptions of these samples are set out below. 
was s 
e ed at the Santa Teresa Missions, about 60 miles from Alice Springs in Central 
ia. These people are of the Arunta tribe and although they have had many contacts 
stil e : 
San kaditionally orientated in many respects. There were no TV sets. Small houses are 
ed at Santa Teresa. There is a hospital and a primary school. Only one or two children 
b 3 Baada 
tt Wallaga Lake, New South Wales (rural sample). This sample was chosen as being inter- 
ate between the Arunta and the Sydney sample in terms 0} 
of th hose residents are mainly descendants 
Syne Mumbulla Tribe. Wallaga Lake is on the coas 
ey. The houses are better than the Santa Teresa houses, but not nearly as good as the 
att third of the homes. Children 
na the primary and secondary schools in Bermagui, about six miles from Wallaga Lake. 
ere are a large number of unemployed ‘Aborigines at Wallaga Lake, although some take 
retai A 
i She aspects of traditional culture. 
‘vdney (urban sample). The Sydney 
of sl 
ie clearance work near the centre of Sydney. 
igines from whom the present sample was drawn. The houses aval 
the found in near! 
bri ete had lived in these new houses for approxim' i 
ary schools are provided in the area. The approximate mean length o 
5 the main employ: 
c ; 
ea had considerable western contact and appeare 
Itional culture. 


scribed by Edwards 


ings de < 
ed to scaling. 


C n 
omparison level scale 
ethod of summated rat 


This 

scale v y h 

(t9 was constructed using the M! c £ e 

SD: Aena i i t is particularly suit 

i ted arison level concep’ Pp scalin 

previna i Ta eses o the items shown in Fig. 2. The scale, which was 
rm. The items were trans- 


ilo . 
in Bagi carried out reduced the scale t y a 
ish, could be administered either orally or in a grouP ; re 
ees scoring purposes to 5, 4) 3, 2, I- In order to keep cultural bias to a minimum, 
d by Aboriginal resear 


Scale: : sistants. 
im S used in the study were administere chia 
=W scale 


T 
s e construction of the T-W scale h 
eg on consisted of 20 groups, each grow 
i Polygamy, status of women, etc. Each group has 


à . Th Aboriginal 
as been described by Dawson (1967) Al behaviour, 


ing to particular aspects of soci i 
pers ane items which give four different 
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Rae i en Sohn fi one nee Paine peared 
e a a the 20 Semi-Traditional, 20 gaan 
gereen Tastee ae oe one aoe ee 
AE T ar akaoa the RV becomes negative. Item responses are 


A i d- 
transformed to 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. Guttman split-half reliabilities for the four subscales are: Tra 
itional, 0-75 ; Semi-Traditional, 0-88; Semi-Western, 0-84; and Western, 0-86. 


RESULTS 


` ma ; ras 

Before setting out the comparison level results, it is necessary to see whethe : 
: 5 5 ; bes, 

expected these samples were differentiated in terms of exposure to western influen 


85 7 
80 
75 |- 
70 + 
65 H 
60 H 


55 ~ 


50 


45 


Traditional Semi- Semi- Western 


traditional western 
Fig. 1. T-W scale curves, 
° 


» Arunta (RV o-9); O—o0, Wallaga Lake (RV 20:9); 
®, Sydney (RV 34°8). RV F ratio= 41-471 (2 d.f.). P<o-oor. 


This is done by contrastin 
T-W subscale response cu 
subscales (Traditional, Se 


g the samples by their T-W subscale responses. Th en 
rves are set out in Fig. 1, Fig. 1 will show that the ps 
mi-Traditional, Semi-Western and Western) are locate 1 

A ange of 45-85 appear on the vertica 
axis. 


The results in Fig. 1 show the Arunta sample to range from high Traditional 64°° 
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ahigh Western 
response ranging from 48-1 Traditi 
wai i 48-1 Tra itional to 82:9 Western. 
= RV of 34°8 is very high Western. RE: SESE 
ese a . a 
Gun. -= are highly significant and in line with expectations (RV F ratio= 
relate de n oor). They indicate that the method of sample selection was in fact 
by the range or ae of exposure to modern influences. This is also indicated 
: sS iti 
eh Wea iNi a the traditional Arunta of o-g to the urban Sydney sample 
n ter = 
‘ites ance T-W consistency theory (Dawson, 19694,¢), the sample response 
of Wester so in line with expectations. These curves are appropriate to the degree 
tiem E a U and represent expected sampleattitudinal compromisesbetween 
anie a icting traditionaland Western cognitions. If theresolutionofattitudinal 
Adta TE oe been achieved as is the case with approximately 30 per cent of indi- 
inich fatt group responses for these three samples, then the curves would be 
oman er and tending towards a U type. For the Sydney sample in Fig. 1 there is 
r mee attitudinal conflict apparent, some for the Wallaga Lake sample, and 
The ent amount for the Arunta sample. 
Then omparison Level scale results for these thr 
haai; are set out by item responses and als' 
Th ; 

Mas Comparison Level scale item means in Tabl 

se pattern for the three samples. The difference 


item analysis 


ee samples are set out in Table 1. 
o for the total CL scale sample 


e 1 show a consistent item 
s between the sample means 


Table 1. Comparison level scale: 
Comparison level item Comparison 
level 


scale total 


Shine n I 2 3 4 

sp, 28 3°3 2'4 28 z6 sabe 

Wallaga Lake 28 oe se a A ig 

Arunia 0:93 0'94 088 0'72 1:76 

S.D. 28 44 3°6 38 39 Ei 
0:96 0°87 089 082 2308 


= 19'887; P<oo01. 
mr all in line with the comparison level hypothesis. Thus the Arunta response of 
a Item 1 indicates a more satisfied comparison level than for the alea paas 
indias, 3°8, or for the Sydney sample of 3°3- The low pyle ee app ar’ 
T e increasing dissatisfaction associated with a rising comparison level. 
he analysis of variance F ratio carried out on the three Comparison Level scale 
gnificant 


Fea i . . . 
aa Means is significant at the 0-001 level. This appears to indicate that a s1 
erence exists between the three sampl Sydney sample mean, 


showin xist es with the lower = agri ee ae fs 
vn H a significant rise in comparison level as contrasted m th res +o 
Would ypothesis I, that considered increasing exposure to ur s Dae 
5 result in a rising Aboriginal compa : has received som : pport. 
urves are plotted in Fig. 2 in order to examin le responses 


o specific 
Scale items. 


F ratio (2 d.f.) 


rison level, 
e samp 
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The first item concerned with the ‘amount of education Aborigines are perenn 
provides a clear-cut CL change. The sample responses on ‘education US 
represent a higher level of satisfaction than those for the next item concerne w i 
‘how Aboriginal people are being treated’. The next item, concerned with a aa 
parison of Aboriginal and white possession of material things’, is also in line wit a 
comparison level hypothesis . The final item, concerned with the fact that there 3 
‘insufficient Aborigines in positions of authority’, is also in line with the hypothesis. 

In order to test the hypothesis that increasing degrees of exposure to modern 
influences will result in a significant association between the development of more 


ne ; : he 
Western attitudes and a rising comparison level, sample correlations between t 
T-W scale and the CL scale, are set out in Table 2 below. 


1. Are you satisfied with the amount of education 
Aboriginal people are getting? 


2. Are you Satisfied with the way Aboriginal 
people are treated? 


3. Are you satisfied that white people have so 
many things and Aboriginal People so little? 


4. Are you satisfied that there are enough 


Aborigines in positions of authority? Very Happy Not Unhappy ve y 
happy sure 4 


Fig. 2. Comparison level scale: sample item responses. 


o, Wallag4 
Lake; @ 


, Arunta; O 


©, Sydney. 


The negative correlations in Table 2 a 


. . . . . Sa 4 e & 
, re in line with predictions. This is becaus 
high more Western T-W scale RV was 


4 . ore 
expected to be associated with a low, M 


Table 2. Comparison level correlations with T-W scale 


Sample n F i P 
Sydney 28 —=039 z'16 <0'05 
Wallaga Lake 28 0°44 2°52 <o'02 
Arunta 28 —0'36 1:97 n.s. 


dissatisfied Comparison Level scale score. Except for the Arunta, the results tend t° 
confirm the hypothesis with significant correlations of r= —0:39 for the Sydney 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


— n va ne lo in general tended to support the comparison level 
perhaps be suggested that these results may have been due in 
mitieties, ft dine as education was controlled in the selection of the 
be th oe oo camer bea valid explanation. Another factor which may 
samples were tested me ee i me e D see T cee 2a 
nies weaved ae $ n Septem! erand L ecem! er 1966, the traditional sample 
terms af une 1967. This represents a tg difference between the groups in 
TR measurement but it is not felt that this would markedly influence the results. 
Alio ae effect should be the other way as the urban sample was tested first. 
Gon A P e comparison level concept was, aS expected, quite suited to the applica- 
rae caling procedures, the elimination of a number of items from the CL scale 
ing pilot studies left somewhat fewer items than was desired. 
ae of combined male and female samples was not an ideal procedure, even 
a le samples were matched. This was necessitated by smaller numbers being 
ein the required age range. It could also be argued that the scales used in this 
min tend to measure the affect attitudinal component and not the action tendency. 
‘owever, this was overcome to some extent by the selection of matched samples of 
different levels of urbanization. Thus, as expected, varying degrees of exposure were 
related to changes in the Comparison Level scale and T-W scale responses. 
— & Backman (1964) consider that ‘in a society with strong equalitarian 
Values, differential status would be more likely to create dissatisfaction than it would 
in’ a society where a caste system is an accepted way of life’, Although Australia 
does have a status hierarchy, there also appears to be a certain emphasis on equality, 
So that one might expect that such variations in status would be more likely to result 
in minority dissatisfaction in Australia than in a more closed society. 


A high degree of overt dissatisfaction among Australian Aborigines is, however, 
It was noted by Dawson (19695, c,d) 


considered unlikely for the following reasons- y i nC 
that, although individuals in Australian Aboriginal and Eskimo hunting societies 
tend to develop spatial skills and independence toa high degree, they do not appear to 

bjects in certain 


develop motivation for modern type work to the same extent as S? n a 
traditional ‘strict’ agricultural societies which are politically stratified, and in which 


Subjects tend to develop a high degree of conformity and low spatial skills. It is 
thought that Aborigines tend not to do well in modern work situations because of this 
independent, permissive hunting society orientation, which appears to be reinforced 
by extremely permissive child-rearing processes- These and related Aboriginal 
values are so extremely permissive that, whilst it has been shown that the Aboriginal 
Comparison level is rising and dissatisfaction is increasing, this would probably not 


result in overt acts of dissatisfaction. 
Pe was found in Sierra Leone (Daw 
ptanceof Westernattitudes withsu 
eee at university level there was a partia 
"n attitudes and a reaffirmation of selected tra a 
Sierra Leone samples represented a majority group 10 
terms they represented a minority group. Thus the rea 


Part to response set. However, 


son, 1969€), that, whilst there tended to be an 


bjects up to top secondary educational achieve- 
] rejection of previously formed high West- 
ditional attitude objects. Although the 
terms of numbers, in material 
ffirmation processes noted 
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above may have been partly precipitated by a rising comparison level with accom- 
anying dissatisfaction. m 
p Whikt a similar relation between more Western T-W scale attitudes and a ae 
comparison level was found with the Aboriginal samples in Table 2, — 
numbers of Australian Aborigines have reached university level to be able to one 
an adequate sample at that level. Thus it is not possible to see whether high inj ae- 
Aboriginal attitudes at university would also be affected by comparison le 
dissatisfaction and a reaffirmation of traditional attitu 
in Sierra Leone. 


i : : ies, it has 
In conclusion, although this study has suffered from certain deficiencies, it h 
à ; A : i 

been extremely useful in analysing the extent of change in comparison level a : 
Australian Aborigines exposed to increasing urbanization influences. Although 


rising Aboriginal comparison level has been found to be associated w 
modern influences, for the reasons noted 


increased comparison level will result in a 
status gains in the immediate futu 
thought to be relevant to the T-W 
comparison level dissatisfaction 
formed western attitudes. 


des, as appears to be happening 


ith exposure to 
above it is thought unlikely that this 
ny extensive overt activity to increase 
re. These comparison level findings are n 
consistency theory of attitude change 1 tha 
may in part precipitate a breakdown of previously 


. . . aoe Hf i é ose 
The author is grateful to the Australian Universities Research Grants Commission, wh 
assistance made this work Possible. 
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Williams Scale for the Measurement of Memory: 
Test Reliability and Validity in a Psychiatric Population 


By J. GRAHAM WHITE, MÁIRE MERRICK AND 
J. J. M. HARBISON 


Department of Mental Health, Queen’s University, Belfast 


Four 
of the subtests of the Williams Scale for the Measurement of Memory were examined 


w. : 

: He ve — of establishing the equivalence of the three forms of the scale, the reliability of 

other ae the effects of age and intelligence on three of them, their independence of each 

of ety ie validity in relation to (a) EEG tracings, and (b) two other psychological tests 

test may ts isorder. The results suggest that the test of delayed recall and the word-learning 

ieva e worth developing further in the clinical examination of dementia. A verdict on 
ue of the Rey-Davis test of non-verbal learning in the investigation of cerebral pathol- 


o ; À : à 
BY must await the outcome of further research experience with this test. 


hod for the assessment of memory in clinical 
fatiguing for the elderly or the neuro- 
acceptable rationale than Wechsler’s 


Williams (1968) has described a met 
Practice which is easy to use and not too 
Psychiatrically ill. It seems to have a more 


(1945) Memory Scale, which appeared over 20 years ago. 
The following is a report on the clinical use of this scale with a group of patients, 


some of whom were undoubtedly suffering from cerebral pathology. No attempt 
ly, that the different subtests assess 


was made to test the scale’s rationale, name 

different aspects of memory and, by inference, different clinical conditions, although 

we were concerned to observe the relative independence of one another of the various 
lence of the three forms 


subtests. What has been attempted is to assess: (1) the equiva’ 
of the scale, (2) the reliabilities of the subtests of the scale, (3) the effects of age and 


Intelligence on each of the subtests, (4) the independence of the subtests, and (5) the 
Validity of the subtests in relation to (a) EEG tracings and (b) two other psychological 
tests used in the clinical examination of learning and memory deficit, namely: 
Walton & Black’s (1957, 1959) Modified Word Learning Test (MWLT) and 
Graham & Kendall’s (1960) Memory for Designs Test (MFD). We also examined 


oe validity of the latter two tests in relation to the EEG records. Of the Williams 
-Davis (described by Williams as a test of 


Scale subtests only the digit span, Re 

Non-verbal imadni, vie ie d nara and delayed recall were scored. The 
Memory for remote events subtest was used solely as a ‘filler’ during the delay period 
tor the preceding test of delayed recall, as recommended by Williams. The patient s 
intelligence was in every case assessed by means of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale (WAIS), five verbal and four performance subtests. 


METHOD 
inical Psychology 


Sampl j ; i vere patients referred to the Cl F 
e eeen this study, £3 oe case the doctor was concerned with the 
eS hology. They represent 


nit of the De IH 
ee partment of Menta I A 
Possibility that his patient was suffering from intracranial cerebral pat! 
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all consecutive referrals in whose investigation the Williams Scale was used over the period 
of the study (approximately four years). With only one exception (a patient suffering from me 
effects of carbon monoxide poisoning) no patient was so obviously suffering from the effects 0: 

cerebral pathology as to make anything even as unsubtle as a psychological test a aunt 
We thus obtained a group of people who probably come close to exemplifying the differentia 

diagnostic problem with which the clinical psychologist at the present time is most likely to be 
faced, namely that of differentiating the ‘not brain damaged’ from the ‘doubtfully brain 
damaged’ rather than the indubitably normal from the most definitely abnormal, in respect 
of organic cerebral impairment. 

The patients in question bore the following primary psychiatriac diagnoses : organic 
psychosis (28 cases), psychoneurosis (18 cases), personality disorder (16 cases) and depression 
(14 cases). There were seven others for whom the Primary diagnosis was not psychiatric. 
It will be noted that no schizophrenic patients were included (none was referred). 

All patients were undergoing either psychiatric assessment or treatment at the time of the 
psychological investigation; and some, though not all, were on medication. In no case was 
any patient tested if, in the opinion of his doctor, his medication might reasonably have been 
expected to interfere with his test performance. All patients were able to co-operate adequately 
in testing procedures, although for various reasons not every one of the 83 received every one 


of the tests used in the investigation. All tests were administered by psychologists in the 
Department of Mental Health. 


The range in age of our 8 
with a standard deviation of 16:16 years. O 


was 102 (S.D. 15°5, 
range 52-139). 


s iterature (Kiloh & Osselton, 1966; Roberts, 1962; Sim & 
Sussman, 1962; Sim et al., 1966; Smith et al., 1966; Gordon & Sim, ta65) andl x additional 
personal enquiry (Gordon, personal communication, 1968) suggest that EEG abnormality © 
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the kind 
used as criterion i 
Heong criterion in the i 
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ECEE SE y es of Alzheimer’s disease, although nei H i pare 
Ettiene ae ENE any one of our cases, and ae aed es dal 
eraliied dbu E racings tended to show general or diffu: pane 
1965), and een pd were selected, as in a previous E a Wide 1 = 
records. (S , r age and WAIS Verb: 1 i i ee 
: = i rbal scale IQ with patients havi ae 
bnisemnck ee Figs. 1 and 2 for specimen tracin| i a 
: i i gs. Fig. 2 demonstrat i = 
sbnorm ye aad ntr E es an instance where EEG 
ales nines y convincing.) In this way, out of the total i 
could be, , emales), whose records showed eith i i ne singe 
el ed either definite or questionabl i 
for age (plus or minus five years) and for WAIS Verbal TQ — 
minus 


ominant in association with dementia 


Female a 
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Ss Slow d 


f dementia. 


Fig. 1. ‘Ten-second tracing indicative ©! 

ty. However, of these 
of our matched pairs 
ad been given every 
psychological, were 
r it most unlikely 


knowledge of the 


such abnormali 
be used in any 
ry patient h 
logical and 


e records showed no 
males) could, in fact, 
to the fact that not eve! 
nt, electrophysio 
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five I š 

18 oe with 18 others whos 

analyses en (seven males, six fe! 

Subtest ee various tests, owing 

Made inde e two assessments of each patie: 

that the pendently of knowledge of the res 

aeter E variables in this case were influenced in any Way by prior 

Pairs were e means and standard deviations for age and verbal intelligence of the 13 matched 

verbal IQ as follows: Patients with abnormal EEGs: mean age 55°2 years (g.D. 12°17), mean 
100 (s.p. 15°3); and patients with normal EEGs: mean age 54°5 years (s.D. 11°54) 


Mean 
(Aare IQ 993 (S.D. 12°12)- 
earning pi the Williams Scale subtests (the Rey-Davis tes 
Groat nt, delayed recall) were also compared with the Walton-Black MWLT and the 
Kendall MFD test. The results of this latter comparison, since they were usually 
knowledge of performance 


Obtain 
on the Wane the same examiner, could well have been affected by 
hoice met Scale and the criterion tests. ; 
Minimal] method of statistical analysis. In simple intellec 
It would oe by such variables as age and intelligence 
e surprising if the scores of unselected healthy peoP 


t of nonverbal learning, verbal 


tual tasks that are designed to be 
(like those being examined here) 
le were normally distributed. 
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The distributions that we have seen for such tests support this view. Those reported by Davies 
(1967, p. 231), for example, using the MFD with the Liverpool Medical Research Council 
Volunteer Panel, show clearly that for all age groups 20—79 years, the great majority of subjects 
obtain perfect or near perfect scores. The distributions published by Graham & Kendall 
(1960, p. 164) give a similar picture for adults and children not suffering from any known 
cerebral pathology. Walton & Black (1957, P. 274; 1959, p. 214) present the score distributions 
of 57 and 83 normal subjects on the MWLT, and Graham White & Knox (1965, P- 263) the 
scores obtained by 76 normal elderly people on the same test. All these distributions show 4 
strong tendency for the normally healthy person to make relatively few errors on this test- 
Williams (1968) reports the performance on her test of 50 normal adults (nurses and university 
graduates); and it appears from unpublished data (M. Williams, personal communication, 
1963) that they, too, showed the same tendency on the Rey-Davis, word learning and delayed 


Male aged 60. No. 669. Dominant on theslow side; in keeping with the carly stages of dementia. 


le a a EE E 
=m ET 


Fig. 7 è r 
ig. 2. Ten-second tracing suggestive of possible dementia. 


recall tests, although not on the d est, where the distribution 
8! 
igit span test, whi the distribut: appears to apf 


s 
allowed for the partialling outofthe effect 


“a ne 
(1956), ‘both coefficients utilize the one 
~; have the same power to detect the existence 


according to Siegel 
ata and thus . 


dictions were made regarding the behaviour of the subtests of the Williams Scale and the ome 
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tests menti 

fomnsof 5 ei ap TE were: (1) that Williams’ reported equivalence of the parallel 
forms for each of ae be supported by significant positive correlations between fies 
learning (Rey—Davi e subtests examined; (2) that the Williams Scale subtests of ee 
E es verbal or word learning and delayed recall, and the MED test would 
(3) thatthe Pe ca iad between normal and abnormal EEG groups, in favour of the normal ; 
avour af the norm Torg (a) differentiate the normal from the abnormal EEG groups. ia 
verbal-learning AA , and (b) correlate positively and significantly with the Williams Scale 


RESULTS 


1. Test form (set) equivalence of the Williams Scale 


as examined for three of the subtests; and Spearman 


The equivalence of sets A, B and C w 
ns in Table 1. For no test is the 


rank ord 
le A ; ; z 
r correlations are given for the various compariso 


Table 1. Set equivalence (Williams’ ‘set equality’) 


Subtest Sets n R P 
Rey-Davis A and B 42 042 < 0'005 
AandC 22 0'59 < 0'005 
B and C 24 0'32 n.s. 
Verbal-learning A and B 42 o-60 < 00005 
AandC 23 0'83 < 00005 
Band C 26 0°68 <0'0005 
Delayed recall A and B 76 obo < 00005 
s AandC 55 0'59 < 00005 
Band C 57 0°66 <0'0005 


All one-tailed tests (see prediction 1 above). 


an be regarded as interchangeable with another for our 

performance over time and different forms of a test might 

opulation, many of whom were undergoing treatment. 

tee t (the Rey—Davis, sets B and C) the comparison for all 
ests and all three forms yields very significant correlations, as was predicted. 


corr : n 
on so high that one set ¢ 
reasonably However, fluctuation in 

y be expected in a patient p! 


onet i i 
i heless, with only one exception 


2. Test-retest reliability 
for each of the subtests are given in Table 2. These 
Juated with due regard to the nature 

Instability of behaviour might be 
i i performance. Their 
t. It should 


PB a Nee order correlations 
of Oe” Sah 5 J ose for set equivalence ( 
expected ai e, all of whom were psyc 
condition o characterize such a population a 5 s po 
also ben could well be either improving oF deteriorating between test and rete 
ences of oted that even for her normal subjects Williams (1968) zeper i ee 
exami two to three weighted scale points ‘Ww . Moreover, reliability was 
rea by comparing performance not on the same s¢ administered 
Fro supposedly parallel set. . 
m Table 2 it will be seen that while digit sp 


ere not uncommon 
t of tests, 


an and verbal learning arè relatively stable, 


using parallel form for retest (over 


T 7 oe 
able 2. Williams Scale: Test-retest reliability, 
period of up to one month) 


Subtest n f; P 
Digit span 41 0'72 <o'00I 
Rey-Davis 43 055 zapr 
Verbal-learning 45 074 <o0'001 
44 0°57 <o'001 


Delayed recall 
All two-tailed tests. 
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the non-verbal learning test (Rey—Davis) and delayed recall are less so, presumably because 
they are more sensitive to intra-individual variability. 


3. Effects of age and intelligence on subtests 


In Table 3 Kendall rank order correlations between age, scores on the verbal and perime 
ance scales of the WAIS and three of the Williams Scale subtests are given for 67 patie Sa 
(Enough information already exists on the relation of age and intelligence to digit spen, e 
formance. Results for this test, therefore, were left unanalysed.) Table 3 shows that both 


Table 3. Effects of age and intelligence (WAIS, Verbal and Performance Scales) 
on Williams Scale subtests 


(n=67. Kendall rank-order correlations.) 


pD 

Rey-Davis P Verbal- P Delayed F 
learning recall 
Age 0'20 <oo15 023 < 0'006 0'10 eit 
Verbal IQ —0'40 <o000r = ~ 0:36 <o-o001 —o'18 se 
Performance IQ —0-40 <o000r  —035 <0:0002 —0'09 mee 
Rey—Davis 0°32 <0'0001 orl Sa 
Verbal-learning 0'21 2 
All two 


A : ag: aw 
-tailed tests. The above correlations were calculated from Williams Scale 14 
error scores, 


a ‘ : f 
and intelligence (verbal and performance) have significant effects on the Rey-Davis test ° 
non-verbal learning and the verbal-learn; 


s 
1 1 ing subtest, a larger number of errors on these Kai 
being associated with older age and lower IQ. On the test of delayed recall only verbal tly 
appears to have any significant effect, neither age nor performance IQ being significan 
related to performance on this test. 


e 
delayed recall; while verbal learning and delay 


recall are positivel d. With the Partialling out of age (see Table 4) 


y and significantly relate: 


Table 4. Williams Scale: Inter-subtest correlations (Kendall rank order), with age 
partialled out (n= 67) 


Rey—Davis Verbal-learning Delayed recall 
Verbal IQ — 0'40 mape 7 
Rey-Davis i ~ "i a 
Verbal-learning anG 


to be truly unrelated are the Rey-Davis and delayed recall. 


= 
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Table Mi 
5. Williams Scale: ki nter-subtest correlations (Kendall rank order), with verbal 
intelligence partialled out (n=67) 


Ägs Rey-Davis Verbal-learning Delayed recall 
0'20 $ s 
Rey-Davis Se Sar 
o'I6 


Verbal-learning 


The ab 
ove i ji illi: 
correlations were calculated from Williams Scale raw error scores. 


s(a). The validity of the Williams Scale subtests 

e criterion of (a) EEG abnormality and 
FD test. From the results given in Table 6 it can 
1 (in the case of the latter, predicted from 
ficantly associated with the criterion. In 
d these results should be regarded as 


The validi 
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b 

: ) Pëformancë on the MWLT and the M 

Vilana at only digit span and delayed recal 

ea oF th Previonsly reported results) were signi 

eugeitts mall numbers on which they are base 
ve rather than conclusive. 


Table 6. Relation between Williams Scale and EEG abnormality 
Subtest n T P 
Digit span 12 10'5* <0'05 
Rey-Davis II 25 n.s. 
Verbal-learning 9 7 n.s. 
II o** <0'025 


Delayed recall 


Wilcoxon’s matched-pairs si 
* Two-tailed test. 
** One-tailed test 


gned-ranks test. 
(see prediction 2 above). 


the MWLT and the MFD 


al learning and delayed recall, on the one 
d also between the Rey—Davis and 


her (see Table 8). 
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(see Table 7), an 
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Signi 
genes correlations were found 
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subtests only) and the MWLT 


Tab 
le 7. Relation between Williams Scale (three 
Subtest n T, P 
Rey-Davis 58 0187 n.s. 
Verbal-learning 56 0542** < ginend 
Delayed recall 59 0'30* <0'05 
* Two-tailed test. ** One-tailed test (see prediction 3b above) 
Table 8. Relation between Williams Scale (three subtests only) and the MFD 
Subtest n fs P 
Rey—Davis 49 0'401 <01 
Verbal-learning 48 0'269 as: 
Delayed recall 50 0°30 <0'05 
All two-tailed tests- 
a of the 
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test correlates significantly with the MWLT. The latter (see Table 9) predicts EEG abnorm- 


ality. While both of these results were expected, it will also be noted that the MFD fails to 
differentiate between the normal and abnormal EEG, a result which was not expected. 


Table 9. Relation between MWLT, MFD and EEG abnormality 


Test n T P 
MWLT 9 o* <0°005 
MFD 9 29°5 n.s. 


Wilcoxon’s matched-pairs signed-ranks test. 
* One-tailed test (see predictions 2 and 3a above). 


DISCUSSION 
Parallel form equivalence and subtest reliability 
The relative unreliability of the four Williams Scale subtests examined and the 
lack of equivalence of the parallel forms have already been noted in presenting the 
results and will not be further commented on here, except to re-emphasize the essen- 
tially unstable nature of the population with which they were obtained, a population, 
nonetheless, fairly typical of the kind encountered by psychiatrists, neurologists, 
and clinical psychologists in the course of their work with middle-aged patients- 


The relation of the Williams Scale subtests with one another 

Williams’ claim for her subtests that they are tapping different facets of memory 
seems to be only partially justified by our results. However, the very nature of ved 
sample, i.e. ‘query organic’ referrals, clearly precludes the proper assessment of this 
claim, which only suggests that the subtests are affected differentially by orga 
disease. In the absence of known organic disease the hypothesis cannot be teste“ 
In our data positive correlations emerge between the Rey—Davis and verbal-learnin& 
subtests and between verbal learning and delayed recall. Only the Rey-Davis 4” 
delayed recall appear to be independent. 


The persistently positive correlation between delayed recall and both Williams 
own verbal learning subtest and the MWLT suggests to us that, although = 
materials of the delayed recall subtest are presented visually, the information '$ 
encoded verbally (see Conrad, 1964). Commenting on this possibility, Williams 
(1967, personal communication) writes: ‘Further evidence of this may come ae’ 
the work on unilateral E.C.T., which suggests that if E.C.T. is applied to the y 
hemisphere both delayed recall and verbal learning are affected, but if applied - 
the right, only the Rey-Davis is affected. . . . This does not really affect the rationale 
or usefulness of the delayed recall test, which is not intended to be modality-speʻi s 
but to assess retention. I believe a test involving the retention ofa list of words would 
be just as useful... |? 


Subtest validity 
This constituted perhaps the least satisfactory part of our study, due to the fact that 


too many of the subjects chosen for matched-pairs analysis of their test results 
to be omitted for lack of data in individual cases. 
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Our concern here i x 
battery tested any aspect of a te sie shee “nas Wilhams 
as proposed by Williams, is th g and remembering. The raison d'étre of the tests, 
yelaion roit s , is that performance on them should bear a significant 
tii eeaa ert acranial cerebral pathology, so that poor performance can be reliabl 
Willis index of the latter. In this context our results confirm th paaa 

ms for the test of delayed . m those reported by 
iene all. psychiatri of delaye recall, except that in our sample of older men and 
f ding of a ne patients, age did not affect performance on the test. A further 
which only ane in connection with this test is its low correlation with intelligence, 
perfomance Z significance for Wechsler’s verbal scale and not at all for the 
teard to-do s e. This is also consistent with Ingham’s (1952) earlier finding in 
(meaningful fie ieee between intelligence and recall of visually presented material 

"The pecto meaningless words and objects). 
ardiei of the verbal learning tests (the MWLT and the Williams Scale 
the predictio : af pami again supports the usefulness of this type of learning task in 
vetbal:leacnin - d iffuse cerebral abnormality. It is true that Williams’ own test of 
cantly oats bere to predict our criterion, although it was shown to be signifi- 
nuttibera it te with the MWLT. However, it seems quite likely that with larger 
twéen the might have been more successful; it only just failed to disciminate be- 

The Re eh with normal and those with abnormal EEGs. 

Brees he avis test of non-verbal learning, when used as described by Williams, 
normality. i m reliable nor valid for the purpose of discriminating EEG ab- 
Deitonal eom, oF comings, it has been suggested by M. A. Cunningham (1968, 
Ptoposed k munication), may be at least partly due to the method of presentation 
opinion. | y Williams, and used by both her and ourselves. This, in Cunningham’s 
in this D s much too abbreviated to be reliable. For this reason, in a current study 

epartment, we are using the method described in the appendix to the present 


report, 
Me E the results obtained with the digit span, subtest, we are still inclined to 
this test € verdict of Inglis (1958) and Inglis & Caird (1963) that ‘performance on 
Weight ae It 1s usually given, is not in fact related to memory function at all’. The 
Thef = evidence is certainly still 
and ie ure of Graham & Kendall’s M 
small sie mal EEG groups, although not by any m 
(x 967) mbers, is consistent with some recently repo. 
, using this test with subjects ranging in age from 20 to 795 


amaged, 


on their side. 

FD test to discri 
eans conc 
rted results obtained by Davies 
some of them brain 


minate between the normal 
Jusive in view of our 


( ) SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 
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he test that emerges best from the present analysis is t 
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vali di and is apparently related to the MWLT, which has 
yin measure of cerebral pathology- Moreover, it appears to be only 

done OaS and not at all by age, contrary to Williams’ finding witha 
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he test of delayed recall. 
of predicting the abnormal 
been shown to bea rather 
only slightly affected 
younger age 
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(2) The subtest, on the other hand, that does worst in our analysis is the Rey-Davis 
test of non-verbal learning. It has been shown to be somewhat unreliable on retest 
and sets B and C of the test do not appear to be significantly correlated. It was far 
from capable of predicting the EEG. Itis much affected by both age and intelligence. 
It is unrelated to delayed recall, which promises to be a good test of cerebral impair- 
ment. 

(3) The Williams test of verbal learning seems to fall somewhere between the 
above two tests in usefulness. It appears to be the most reliable of the four subtests 
examined; it only just fails to predict EEG abnormality; and it is very significantly 
related to the MWLT. : 

(4) Perhaps the only surprising finding of our analysis was the ability of the digit 
span subtest to predict EEG abnormality, but this one result should probably not 
be allowed to outweigh the evidence adduced by other investigators against it, as 4 
test of memory function. 

(5) Of the other psychological measures used the MWLT proved more successful 
than the MFD in discriminating the abnormal from the normal EEG. 


APPENDIX 
The Rey—Davis Test of Non-Verbal Learning 


y-Davis pegboard test failed to discriminate between p 
- This might indicate either that the test is not sensitiv 


or scores were identical. A further point is that Zang¥? 
1968) found that brain-damaged patients show 
ning one correct trial they ‘lost’ this learning °” 
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trial for the first time is six ial i i 
it correctly st ar ae pee is not used in the final scoring, but the patient must do 
is modi i 
oap: anes eee presentation and scoring has several advantages. It widens the 
unrolled wo eh il iams’ 0-20, to 0-36. If also means that subjects who learn the 
diowel iian Ee erentiated from subjects who show no learning at all. Further, it 
PA ee oa pe who progress to the rotated boards an equal number of trials in that position 
y, it gives an opportunity to assess instability of learning. 
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The Validity of the 16 PF in the Discrimination of the 
Hysteroid and Obsessoid Personality 


By A. R. FORBES 
Department of Psychology, University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand 


This paper reports a study in which certain hypotheses about the relation of Sixteen Person- 
ality Factor Test (16 PF) scores to hysteroidness or obsessoidness of personality, as measured 
by the Hysteroid-Obsessoid Questionnaire (HOQ) ina group of patients in the acute phase of 
functional psychiatric illness, were tested. Only five of these eight hypotheses were supported 
by the data, the scales on the 16 PF which did differentiate between the criterion groups being 
the five which contribute to the second-order factor of extraversion. The expected differ- 
entiation of the criterion groups on 16 PF factors G, I and O did not appear. It is argued from 
these results that the 16 PF is not a valid test for identifying obsessoid and hysteroid person- 
alities in the clinical setting, since the scales which did differentiate the groups provided only 
a partial description of their distinguishing personality characteristics, 


Whether one chooses to regard them as ‘deviant’, 
logical character types, or simply as distinctive co 
with no particular clinical or evaluative implication: 
hysteroid personalities (using these terms to avoid 


‘abnormal’ or otherwise patho- 
nstellations of personality traits 
s attached, the obsessoid and the 
c confusion with obsessional and 
hysterical symptoms) are two of the most common typal categories used by the clin- 
ician. This may bea function of either the frequency with which they are encountered 
or their conspicuousness. Certainly the obsessoid personality is encountered often 
in patients suffering from obsessive-compulsive neurosis (Skoog, 1959; Pollitt, 
1960; Ingram, 1961ra; Kringlen, 1965; Rosenberg, 1967). More commonly, 
however, an obsessoid personality is likely to present with depression (Slater, 19433 
Mayer-Gross et al., 1960; Gittelson, 1966), his clinical depressive picture being 
coloured with obsessive-compulsive Symptoms. Obsessoid personalities seldom 
develop hysterical illness; nor do hysteroid personalities appear to be especially 
Prone to developing ‘hysterical’ conversions (Slater, 1943; Ljungberg, 1957° 
Chodoff & Lyons, 1958; Stephens & Kamp, 1962). Indeed, they do not appear very 
frequently among neurotics in ge n, 1964), schizophrenics 


neral (Ingham & Robinso 
(Holmboe & Astrup, 1957) or depressives (Astrup et al., 1959), being more fre- 


quently found among character disorders (Hojer-Pederson 1965; Forrest 1967): 
Their frequency of occurrence apart, the distinguishing tails of ths obsessoid and 
hysteroid personalities are sufficiently distinctive to produce a high reliability among 
raters recording their presence (Foulds, 1965). Whether it is because clinicians have 
constellations involved, they have prod 
a remarkable amount of agreement (Jan 
1958; Foulds, 1965) 
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When it comes to the measurement of personality traits with a view to categorizing 
an individual as obsessoid or hysteroid, questionnaires specifically designed for this 
Purpose are few. Lazare et al. (1966) report the use of athree-scale questionnaire (the 
third scale designed to measure oral traits), but information regarding its reliability 
and validity in general use is lacking. On the other hand, the Hysteroid-Obsessoid 
Questionnaire (HOQ) has been widely used in a variety of investigations, and appears 
to have a high degree of reliability (Foulds, 1965). 

The Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire (16 PF), on the other hand, was 
designed to measure individuals’ standing on independent personality dimensions 
With allocation to classes being made on the basis of, for example, profile-matching 
or multiple correlation (Cattell & Eber, 1957). It may be distinguished further on 
the fact that the validity of the individual scales was established factorially, whereas 
the initial validation of the HOQ was empirical. 

The 16 PF is intended “to cover planfully and precisely all the main dimensions 
along which people can differ’, omitting ‘no important aspect of the total Personality’ 
(Cattell & Eber, 1957). Its use, however, appears to have been confined to distin- 
8uishing between groups established on such bases as psychiatric illness and 
Vocational and academic attainment (e.g. Cattell & Scheier, 1961). _Its value in 
distinguishing between groups formed on the basis of personality type is not known. 

uring the course of an as yet incomplete study in which psychiatric patients were 
8rouped according to their 16 PF profile similarity, the question was raised whether 
any of the Categories appearing as nuclear groups bore any resemblance to the 
Classically defined hysteroid and obsessoid personality types. 

N the basis of the known correlation between HOQ scores and extraversion 

Foulds, 1965), the correlation between extraversion and clinically diagnosed hyster- 

oid and obsessoid personality type (Caine & Hope, 1964), the description of the traits 
measured by the 16 PF, and the investigation of Rosenberg (1967), it was hypo- 
tt €sized that hysteroid patients should score higher than obsessoids on (i) factor A; 
(ii) factor E; (iii) factor F; (iv) factor H; (v) factor I; and that hysteroid patients 
Should Score lower than obsessoids on (vi) ita pr raria a oe 
Ypotheses (i), (ii), (iii), (iv) and vi) are based on 1 T a s 
sccond-ondes oe mark a The Handbook description “i factor a ae 
cluding terms such as persevering, responsible, consistently ordered an cn s 
Sound distinctly obsessoid, as does the description of high el mena 
Strong senso of duty, exacting and fussy). High scores on tp J ne auies 
fected, attention-seeking and frivolous) appear ne = cena Bais G was set 
aPplied to the hysteroid personality. Hypothesis (vii) cana ing et ae 
UP with reasonably high hopes, but those concerning — mee factor, and 
pih misgiving. Factor O is a constituent of the second-or = f illness Orie 
ence would be elevated in both criterion groups abe pti Me cme ean j 
(1965) has claimed that obsessoid traits and emotional peers are a w 
related, This may be so, but the value of his evidence cna et at least 
bis Obsessoid traits appears to be a measure of obsessional et o. in > ~ 
1D origin (Sandler & Hazari, 1960); his scale of emotional instabi ity, p l ôn I are 
factor O, may be in fact an obsessoid trait scale. Even if, however, there were a 
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distinct anxiety component in the behaviour reflected by factor O in age es 
obsessoid personality features hypothesized above but the scale were to dis ny 7k 
the obsessoid from the hysteroid personality in health by virtue of -n a A 
components, there is still no compelling reason to suppose that whatever i B 
a group of obsessoid personalities fall heir to should be characterized by more a a 
anxiety than is found in whatever illnesses a group of hysteroid personalities may 1 
found to be suffering. Hence any increment of anxiety associated with illness esi a 
hypothesized to be constant for both personality categories, and so the groups s a . 
still be discriminable as a function of the obsessoid components of factor O. Fac o 
I has been shown to differentiate between neurotics and normals (Cattell & Bebe 
1961) but applying the same reasoning to this factor as to factor O, if it were a va 7 
differentiator of hysteroid and obsessoid personalities in health, there appears n i 
justification for assuming a differential shift in mean scores producing an identica 
score for both personality groups as a function of illness. 

No differences were expected between the criterion groups with respect to 16 PF 
factors C, L, Q; and Q4, which appear to be illness factors, low scores appearing on 


C and Q3, and high scores on L and Q, appearing with monotonous regularity 1” 
psychiatric populations. 


The object of this study, then, was to test certain predictions about the standing 0? 
the 16 PF of groups delineated by the HOQ. 


SAMPLE AND PROCEDURE 


r z i i P i Eaa schi- 
The subjects in this study were patients newly arrived in the admission wards of two psyc! 


š z $ pany : e! 
atric hospitals. They were not consecutive admissions, members of the sample being confine, 
to patients who were between the a: 


ges of 18 and 55, suffering from a functional psychiatrie 
disorder, who were found to be capable of coping with a lengthy series of tests, and who ir 
present admission was either their first, or occurring not less than six months after the 
previous discharge. The latter condition was imposed to exclude the obviously chronica sA 
ill patient, In addition, patients were selected for testing on the basis of their scoring 
least at the tenth centile on either the WAIS or Progressive Matrices and Mill Hill Vocabulary 
Scale. The sample reported here comprises the first 58 patients so qualifying. Their me 
age was 32'0 years, with a standard deviation of 9°32 in a positively skewed distributio”: 
There were 21 male patients, with a mean age of 34-7, and a standard deviation of 10°69) ae 
37 female patients with a mean age of 30's and a standard deviation of 8-06, There was n 
significant difference between these ages (t= 1-66). The diagnoses given are shown in Ta 

1. From this table it is clear that there is no association of any consequence between sex ee 


Table 1. Sex and diagnostic category 


Diagnosis 
Schizophrenia Affective psychosis Neurosis Total 
Male 5 T 9 sis 
Female 10 It 16 37 
Total 15 18 25 58 


diagnosis. The comparative dearth of schizo 
proportions admitted at one of the hospitals 


š 4 the 
phrenics and affective psychotics reflects 
accessibility for testing, of those suffering a p 


: the 
and the severity of the illness, and hence 
sychosis at the other. 
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All patients did Form A of the 16 PF and the HOQ in a battery which also included the 
Sympton-Sign Inventory (Foulds, 1962) and the Motivation Analysis Test (Cattell et al., 
1964), before their courses of treatment were started, usually completing them within 48 
hours of admission. 

The mean score of all cases on the HOQ was 20:26, with a standard deviation of 5°03, the 
distribution of scores not departing in any immediately obvious way from normality. Criter- 
ion obsessoid and hysteroid groups were formed by dichotomy, using the obtained median 
(20°17) as the cutting-score. Comparisons were made of the mean scores of the groups so 
formed on each of the 16 PF scales by t-tests, calculating one-tailed probabilities for t on 
those scales for which direction of discrepancy was hypothesized, and two-tailed for the 
remaining eight. 


RESULTS 


Table 2 shows the sex and HOQ classification; Table 3 the diagnostic classifications of the 
criterion groups. There is obviously no association between sex and HOQ classification, nor 


Table 2. Sex and HOQ classification 


Obsessoid Hysteroid Total 


Male 10 II 21 
Female 19 18 37 
Total 29 29 58 


Table 3. HOQ classification and diagnostic category 


Diagnosis 
Schizophrenia Affective psychosis Neurosis Total 
Obsessoid 9 II 9 29 
Hysteroid 6 7 16 29 
Total 15 18 25 58 


x?=3'45; d.f.=2; ns. 


1S there any between diagnosis and HOQ classification (x= 3°45; d.f.=2). These results 
are generally in line with expectation (Foulds, 1965). ; 
nspection of Table 4 shows that all the predictions concerning the relation between 16 PF 
Pies A, E, F, H and Q; and the hysteroid-obsessoid dichotomy were confirmed, although 
Will be observed that the difference on factor Q> would not have been significant had a two- 
tailed test been used. Since all these are slightly correlated first-order factor scales, it is not 
Surprising to find that, on the second-order factor of extraversion which they define, there is 
io a high degree of differentiation between the criterion groups. It is perhaps of interest 
© observe also that the significance of the difference between the means of the groups is 
related to the size of the weights given to the primary factor scores in the specification equation 
Second-order extraversion. x r 7 
ad Ontrary to expectation, factors G, I and O failed to differentiate between the hysteroid 
obsessoid groups. On factor G the difference between the group means was in the ex- 
Pected direction, as was the case with factor I. The mean scores for the groups on factor O 


Were identical, 
© significant differences appeared between the means of the groups on scales on which 


No i 
Ne was hypothesized. 
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Table 4. HOQ classification and 16 PF scores 


16 PF scale 
A B Cc E F G 

Obsessoid 

Mean 438 6-90 3°45 3°90 3°48 5190 

Variance 4°03 2:88 3°33 4°74 312 3°52 
Hysteroid 

Mean 5°45 6-41 417 5°69 4:90 5°24 

Variance 2°76 2°82 3°15 444 3°81 3°62 

t 2128 ro — 1°52 —3:18 —2:91 1°33 

P <0:025* — — <o0'005* <0'005* = 

H I È M N o 

Obsessoid 

Mean 3°07 5°31 5°66 5'97 5°76 7 24 

Variance 2°21 4°29 4°81 4°46 6:98 3 
Hysteroid 

Mean 4:97 5'41 659 5°93 5°76 7:24 

Variance 2°75 3:97 5°97 3°78 5°98 4°62 

t —4'59 —o19 1°53 0°07 000 0'00 

P < 0'0005¥ —* = =R =á —* 

2 = E 

Obsessoid i a% Qs 2 ana arasy 

Mean 5'17 710 5°41 6-72 2°53 

Variance 3°29 2°38 2:82 4°21 3°14 
Hysteroid 

Mean 4°90 6°34 5°14 6-62 5'01 

Variance 3°60 3°45 4:98 3:81 3°27 

5 0°55 1:70 0'52 O19 — 5:28 


<o-05* = = <0-0005* 


* One-tailed probabilities. 


DISCUSSION 


At first glance, the fact that of eight hypotheses tested five were supported by the 
data appears somewhat gratifying. On the other hand, these five did no more tha? 
bear out expectations about the relation of extraversion—introversion to hysteroid- 
ness or obsessoidness of personality based on work already referred to. Indeed, the 
correlation between 16 PF second-order extraversion and HOQ obtained in this 
study, +079, is very close to the correlation between MPI extraversion and HOQ 
(+084) reported by Foulds. High as this correlation is, however, 16 PF extraversio? 
accounts for only 62 per cent of the HOQ total variance. On the basis of quoted 
reliability coefficients (Foulds, 1965) it would seem that about 77 per cent of the 
HOQ total variance is true variance. This leaves 1 5 per cent of the HOQ variance 
not accounted for. It cannot be asserted, therefore, that the HOQ measures nothing 
but extraversion, whatever that grossly overworked term implies. As far as 16 re 
extraversion is concerned, it is of interest that one of the scales contributing to i 
factor H, also contributes to the 16 PF second-order factor of anxiety. although to @ 
lesser degree. It follows from this, therefore, that HOQ perforin is partially 
related to both anxiety and extraversion, as they are estimated by the 16 PF. This 
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gives some support to Orme’s finding of a relation between emotional instability 
and what he referred to as obsessional traits. 

It is evident that while there is a degree of concordance between the behavioural 
characteristics implied by their scores on scales A, E, F, H and Q, and the behaviour 
characterizing obsessoid personalities, the 16 PF picture of the patients classified as 
obsessoid is far from complete, and the expected discrimination of these patients 
from those classified as hysteroid on scales G, I and O did not, in fact, occur. It may 
be, as Orme has argued, that factor O should best be considered as an emotional 
instability measure rather than as a personality measure as hypothesized here. Both 
criterion groups had identical scores on it, above the general population mean, i.e. 
in the pathological direction. On factor I, however, both groups had mean scores 
very close to the population average, leaving adequate latitude, as was the case with 
factor O, for the groups to be differentiated if the scale were capable of doing so. 
The same applies to factor G: both groups’ mean scores were close to the population 
Mean, and no significance can be attached to the between-group difference, although 
1t was in the predicted direction. 

Another noteworthy finding is that of the two criterion groups it is the obsessoid 
group which shows the larger departure from the general population mean. The 
departures, common to both groups, on 16 PF scales C, O and Q,, bring them to the 
Margins of the normal range of sten scores on these factors. With respect to the 
other scales, however, the group classified as hysteroid is somewhat nondescript. 

n contrast it is the obsessoid personalities who appear to be ‘deviant’ or ‘abnormal’. 

No empirically demonstrable reasons for the failure of the 16 PF to account for 
mote than about 60 per cent of the HOQ variance can be advanced on the basis of the 
available data. One speculation may be the truism that scales chosen for their face 
Validity frequently fail to exhibit empirical validity. On the other hand, empirical 
Studies of the 16 PF, in normal samples, have cast serious doubts on both the 
reliability of its scales and its factorial composition (Becker, 1961; Levonian, 1961). 
But even if its factorial structure in a normal population is what it is claimed to be, 
it does not of necessity follow that it would be exactly identical in a population of 
Psychiatric patients, and therefore the supposed behavioural correlates of scores on 
Its scales might not apply in such circumstances. It is conceivable, of course, that the 

Q is an inadequate criterion measure. If, however, one agrees with Vernon’s 
(1964) views on validity, then the HOQ must be judged to be a good test of what it 
Purports to measure, since it originally showed a high direct correlation with an 
external criterion appropriate to personality assessment in a specific situation. On 
the other hand, the HOQ is a composite scale consisting of groups of items intended 
to reflect various areas of hysteroid or obsessoid behaviour. The extent to which 
each of these groups contributed to the total HOQ variance in this particular sample 
1S not known, but it is possible to speculate that the failure of factors G, I and O to 
distinguish the HOQ obsessoid from the HOQ hysteroid is because the correspond- 
ing items in the HOQare not contributing much of its total variance in the first place. 

: hese speculations, however, offer no real clue as to why the 16 PF, in spite of its 
claim of precise measurement of the main dimensions of personality, failed to 
account adequately for the variance of the criterion measure. It conferred relative 
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anonymity on those patients of hysteroid personality and afforded only an incomplete 
description of those of obsessoid personality. 


The results of an extended analysis of these results, incorporating a larger group 
of patients, will be described in a subsequent paper. 


x i ients, 
I wish to thank Dr R. Medlicott and Dr C. S. Moore for allowing me access to their patients. 
and Miss M. Anderson who carried out some of the testing. 
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The New Junior Maudsley Inventory: Norms for 
Secondary Schoolchildren, Aged 11 to 14 Years 


By J. McALLISTER anp T. F. MARSHALL 


University of Manchester 


3 5 : jc- 
The New Junior Maudsley Inventory measures the dimensions of Extraversion and Neuron 
ism, and incorporates a Lie scale. Norms on these dimensions were established for a pa 
sample of 1012 secondary modern schoolchildren, aged 11, 12, 13 and 14 years. Compar! 


3 4 ws 
of these norms with norms based on the Junior Maudsley Personality Inventory sho 
substantial agreement. 


The New Junior Maudsley Inventory (Furneaux & Gibson, 1966) measures the 
personality dimensions of Extraversion and Neuroticism. These 
by Eysenck (1947, 1960), are well established in current 
have constructed this new test, based on the e 
Inventory (Furneaux & Gibson, 

The test also incorporates the 
from its obvious relevance as a 
possibilities in experimental per: 

The test was administered a 
secondary modern schoolchildr 
13 and 14 year olds were establi 
of the test in research, clinical 


concepts, as defined 
psychology, and the authors 
arlier Junior Maudsley Personality 
1961), for measuring these traits in children. 

Lie scale outlined by Gibson (1964), which, apart 
validity indicator of test responses, has interesting 
sonality analysis of deviants. d 
S part of a community project to several thousan 
en. From this pool of test results, norms for 11, 12» 


shed and these are published here as a guide to users 
and guidance fields. 


METHOD 


al things were achieved; 
assured, approximately equal Proportions of b 


re 
adequate numbers at each year level We 
balanced, and it could be 


A Beh i ere 
oys and girls, religious differences wi 


ae a P en 
Because of administrativ as not possible to follow up all those who had bee 
absent during the time of testing. However. 


The total sa: 
secondary modern schoolchild 


ren in the area, and, i 
of secondary modern schoolch 


ildren in the country, , 


RESULTS 


nd percentile range wer 
n, Neuroticism and the 


The mean, standard deviation a 


n the 
three dimensions: Extraversio 


e computed for each age group ° d no 


Lie scale. Since ¢ tests indicate 
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Significant difference between boys and girls at each year level for Extraversion and Neurotic- 
ism the results were combined. The Lie scale did show significant differences between boys 
and girls, so these results are tabulated separately. Where significant differences occur, they 
are given at the bottom of each table; significance being accepted where P<o-or. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of the present study are substantially in agreement with the norms for 
Extraversion and Neuroticism obtained by the authors from an analysis of the Junior 
Maudsley Personality Inventory. Differences do occur but are not so large, or so 
frequent, as to detract from this conclusion. 

As they found no difference for age or sex, they give an overall mean of 12-13, 
S-D. 3°53, for the factor of Extraversion. Table r shows that these values are similar 
to those obtained for the present study; the overall mean for the present sample is 
12°42, S.D. 3-11, There is no significant difference between these mean values. 
Also, their conclusion that there are no indications of age differences on this dimen- 
ston is, in the main, supported. There is a statistically lower mean value for the 11 
year olds compared with the 14 year olds. However, the actual difference in mean 
values is less than 1, therefore, this result can hardly be taken as detracting seriously 
from the authors’ thesis of no real difference in ages. On this basis it might have been 
Justifiable to collapse the norm table and merely quote the mean, standard deviation, 
and Percentile range for all ages. However, the percentile differences may be of 
Interest to test users, €.g. at scores 12, 13 and 14. 

On the Neuroticism factor, the authors found an overall mean of 7-98, s.p. 3°24, 
for the age range 10-16, boys and girls together. The present sample gives an overall 
Mean of 8-08, s.p. 3°23, for the age range 11-14, boys and girls together. There is no 
Significant difference between these two sets of results. 

However, the authors’ contention, that N scores decrease steadily at the rate of one 
Point every 20 months for the five years increase of age between 11 and 16, is not 
entirely borne out. There is a decrease of more than one point between the 11- 
Year-old level and the 13-year-old level, but not between the 12- and 14-year-old 
level, The 14-year-old mean on the present sample is higher than theirs, and this 
difference is significant. It is possible, in light of the close comparability of other 
results, that this was an odd chance result, perhaps due to sample bias. However, 
when the total sample at this level was analysed as two samples, i.e. the original sample 
of 198 and the additional random sample of 80 used to increase numbers at that year 
evel, the original sample gave a mean of 7°93, S.D. 3:26, and the random sample a 
Mean of 7°76, SD. 3-41. Test of significance showed no statistical significance be- 
tween these results. So the evidence of a rather higher rate of Neuroticism in the 
Project area, for this particular age group, seems to be a real one. 

It is likely that Neuroticism as a trait does show more variation from area to area. 

Oghughi & Forrest (1967), for the same age range as the present study, found overall 
mean values of 5:87 and 6-15 for a control group and delinquent group respectively. 

se values are at greater variance with the authors’ norms than those found for 
the present study. 


J. McALuisTER AND T. F. MARSHALL 
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Table 3. Lie scale 


Age n Mean s.. Percentile scores 
a B. 3130 712 344 4 8 13 25 33 41 56 67 76 82 or 98 99 
S 120 889 349 3 6 II 19 25 33 44 55 70 77 80 89 95 98 99 
12 «34 749 328 3 6 12 19 30 41 50 63 71 82 87 93 97 99 
= 118 8-82 349 5 7 II 19 24 39 50 57 66 75 84 89 96 99 
i © 131 663 333 6 12 20 28 40 51 60 70 81 89 90 95 98 99 
G IOI 5I 343 2 6 12 19 27 40 56 69 75 77 84 95 96 98 99 
g” 139 640 3'56 5 12 20 30 44 59 67 71 81 84 88 95 96 97 98 99 
G. 139 711 3-72 5 9 14 21 39 48 55 65 76 83 91 94 97 97 99 


Raw scores 123 4 5 6 7 8 9 101% 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 


Significant differences: 1. Between 11-year-old boys and 11-year-old girls. 
Between 12-year-old boys and 12-year-old girls. 
Between 12-year-old boys and 14-year-old boys. 
Between 11-year-old girls and 13- and 14-year-old girls. 
Between 12-year-old girls and 13- and 14-year-old girls. 


UbPwWRN 


fae Lie scale is a fairly recent innovation, and it is difficult to compare norms 
se ıt was standardized on a different group, primary schoolchildren of 10-11 
ie However, the authors’ finding that girls tend to score higher is substantiated, 
pecially with the two younger age groups. There is also evidence of fairly pro- 
Nounced age effects. For both boys and girls there is evidence that the Lie score 
a down with age and with some of these differences statistically significant as 
ies in Table 3. This boy/girl, younger/older pattern of differences is very 
a ar to the pattern of rates for delinquency and the Lie scale may well prove a 
seful experimental tool in investigations within this area of research. 
From the results presented it appears that the New Junior Maudsley Inventory 


is J 4 Bi are i < 
nes Sound personality measure in terms of distribution and normative character- 
ics, 
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The Gibson Spiral Maze as a Possible Screening 
Device for Minimal Brain Damage 


By H. T. A. WHITING, G. F. JOHNSON anp M. PAGE 
Department of Physical Education, Leeds University 


. in which the 
A study on two criterion groups (n= 50 each group) of normal and ESN children inw seta oe 
Gibson Spiral Maze was used in conjunction with a number of tests of motor impairme! 


` A k ane - nage. 
elaborated in terms of the relative screening efficiency of such tests for minimal brain damag 


n Pi » RR- p ork is 
The possible use of the Gibson maze as a preliminary screening device in this area of w 
discussed. 


The link between maze test performance and brain damage has been made by 4 
number of workers (Bento et al., 1963; Elithorn et al., 1964; Porteus, 1956). aon? 
recently, Stott (1966) has included maze tests as items at certain age levels in his test 0! 
motor impairment which may be the result of minimal brain damage. With a view w 
assessing personality in psychomotor terms and for the study of behaviour disorders, 
Gibson (1964) has constructed a spiral maze test, Although limited time has been 
available as yet for assessing the validity of this test, it would not be surprising 1” 
view of the above comments if this test did in fact serve other purposes than that for 
which it was specifically designed. A 
In a recent study of motor impairment (Whiting et al., 1968), in which the Gibson 
maze was included as a psychomotor test, it became obvious that a relation existe 
between the results of this test and other neurological type tests in the test pene 
This paper reports an elaboration of this particular finding from the previous stu) y- 


METHOD 
Subjects and Procedure. 
(n=50; mean IQ= 100°54) and an ESN 


a battery of tests designed to assess mot 
following selecti 


(2) Memory 
reproduction of in reproduction are penalized an 
4, normal; 5-11, borderline; 12+, critical. 

(3) Stott (1966) Test of Motor Impai i 


classified as a failure. 

(4) Motor Impersistence Test (Garfield 
persistence of effort, e.g, keeping eyes close: 
pass or fail and a subject having two or m 


r + volving 
» 1964) consists of seven items, each inrol 
d for a given period of time. Each item is 8¢ 

ore failures is deemed impersistent. 


RESULTS 
Tables 1 and 2 show sections of the larg 


5 ut- 
er study correlation matrices to include the tests ° 
lined above. 


The Gibson Spiral Maze 
Table 1. Correlation matrix: ESN group 


(Decimal points omitted.) 


; g 2 3 4 5 
1 Spiral Maze E 
2 Spiral Maze T —45* 
3 MFD 43* —08 
4 Stott Test 42* 17 60* 
5 Motor impersistence 62* -11 54* 66* 
* Poos, 
Table 2. Correlation matrix: control group 
(Decimal points omitted.) 
I 2 3 4 5 
1 Spiral Maze E 
2 Spiral Maze T —23 
3 MFD 68* 15 
4 Stott Test 52* 13 32* 
5 Motor impersistence gar 07 39* 46* 
* P<o-0s. 
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Fig. 1. Scatter plot for the ESN group. W, boys; O, girls. 
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Gibson’s (1964) suggestion that time and error scores should correlate in the region X 
— o5 is reflected in the ESN group results, but less well in the control group. In no case di 
the time score show a significant correlation with any neurological test result. The error 
score on the other hand related significantly to all other impairment tests. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show the scatter plots for the time and error percentile scores (based on norms 
within each group) for the two groups. Following Gibson (1964), lines of regression rather than 
medians were fitted to give a more sophisticated division into four sections designated: 
slow and careless, quick and careless, quick and accurate, slow and accurate. 


100 x 


90 


80 o 


70 Slow and careless 


3 
Z 60 
c 
g 
p 
S 50) 
5 
wo 

40 

+ o 
Quick and accurate 
30 
+ 

20 

10 

0 

I0 20 30 046 5o éo 7 s 3o 100 
Time (percentiles) 
Fig. 2. Scatter plot for the control group. W, boys; D, girls. 
oe 3 and 4 report the relative screening efficiency of each of these sections in relation t° 


Screening of the other impairment tests. Table 5 reports the screening efficiency for 


Table 3. Screening efficiency: ESN group 


t 

g MFD Motor impersistence Stott Tes 
Section Spiral Maze Critical (2+ failures) failures 
Slow and careless 15 12 13 tI 
Quick and careless 9 5 6 

Quick and accurate 18 2 7 I 
Slow and accurate 8 3 3 2 
n= 50 22 24 17 
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Table 4. Screening efficiency: control group 


- MFD Motor impersistence Stott Test 
ction Spiral Maze Critical (2+ failures) mei 

Slow and careless 15 eS : i 

Quick and careless 9 a ° 5 

Quick and accurate 14 o ʻ s 

Slow and accurate 12 e ° ° 

n= 50 Z : i 


Table 5. Screening efficiency: individual subjects 


(Slow and careless category.) 


Subject MFD Motor impersistence Stott Test 
ESN group 
2 Border Fail Fail 
3 Normal Fail Fail 
6 Critical Fail Fail 
9 Critical Fail Fail 
10 Critical Fail Fail 
25 Critical Fail Fail 
28 Critical Fail Fail 
30 Critical Fail Fail 
34 Critical Pass Pass 
37 Critical Fail Fail 
38 Critical Fail Fail 
39 Critical Fail Fail 
44 Critical Pass Pass 
45 Critical Fail Pass 
48 Border Fail Pass 
Control group 
I Border Pass Pass 
2 Normal Pass Fail 
4 Normal Pass Pass 
5 Critical Fail Fail 
8 Normal Pass Pass 
Ir Normal Pass Fail 
28 Border Pass Pass 
29 Normal Pass Pass 
32 Normal Pass Fail 
36 Border Pass Pass 
37 Border Pass Pass 
38 Critical Fail Fail 
44 Normal Pass Fail 
46 Normal Pass Pass 
48 Border Pass Pass 


a avidual subjects. Attention is drawn to the efficiency of the ‘slow and careless’ section as 
children of apparently brain-damaged children in the ESN group. While there are many 
impai D classified as ‘slow and careless’ in the control group with no apparent neurological 
ie tment, it must be reiterated that the categories were obtained from norms within this 
would Sa the two children in the control group considered to be impaired, one (subject 5) 
if th e Classified as ‘quick and careless’ and the other (subject 38) as ‘slow and careless 
e ESN group norms were used. None of the other subjects in the control group would be 


Classi 5 
Ssified as ‘slow and careless’ on the ESN group norms. 
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DISCUSSION 


The significantly high correlations between the error scores on the ne aia 
other impairment tests was an indication that this part of the test might in eal 
efficient screening device. However, the screening efficiency was o A 
improved following Gibson’s suggestions for various combinations o sp mae 
accuracy. In particular, with ESN children, where a general factor 5 ma i 
might be expected (Fish, 1961; Whiting et al., 1968), the classification s a 
careless’ was found to screen off a high percentage of those children classi = 
impaired by other tests. The differences arrived at with the control group have ies 
accounted for in terms of the low number deemed to be impaired and the varia 

i etween the two groups. : 

m iy es n this mouin ce seem that further attention should be ae 
to the Gibson Spiral Maze as perhaps an initial screening device for brain ae 
with suitably constructed norms on the basis of impaired populations. The pen 
advantage of such a procedure would be ease and speed of administration ra 
comparatively objective scoring. There still remains Herbert’s (1964) critique of 
a test of a general nature which merely classifies subjects into dichotomous Bree 
brain-damaged and non-brain-damaged is of little diagnostic value, as any ar 
area of impairment, if it exists, would not be diagnosed. This could be overcome 7 
further diagnostic tests, which would then only need to be applied to those childre 
who had been screened off by the earlier more easily administered test. 
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Evaluating Newly-Married Couples 


By DOUGLAS HOOPER* anp ALAN SHELDON 


Laboratory of Community Psychiatry, Department of Psychiatry, 
Harvard Medical School 


Early marriage represents an important point of personal and social reorganization. The 
Study reports an intensive analysis of 26 newly-married student couples drawn from a random 
Sample of couples with known characteristics. Interview and test data indicate that emanci- 
Pation from parental relationships and personal autonomy are important issues for the wives 
and related to judged adequacy of the marriage. Problems for the husbands are more apparent 
in the sphere of the work and student status, and less adequate sexual relationships. The 
complexity of the situation and the interrelatedness of the areas of experience are discussed, 
“specially with respect to more simple views of adjustment in marriage. 


The competence with which men and women tackle the business of being married 
has fascinated social scientists for many years, and many workers have been drawn to 
Study one or other aspect of this very complex situation. In spite of this considerable 
interest, one aspect has consistently escaped attention, which is that all periods of 
Marriage are not equal. In many studies, the experiences of couples are lumped 
together temporally as if the history of the marriage had very little to do with the 
criteria the writers were adopting for ‘success’ or ‘failure’, and only in more recent 
Studies (e.g. Blood & Wolfe, 1960) does discrimination begin to emerge. 

he Present work was part of a larger study concerned with a very small part of a 
Couple’s marital experience, namely from about six months before marriage to 
about nine months afterwards. But it was our intention to study sub-periods fairly 
intensively, We were concerned with the following question: what characterizes 
Matriages in the very early stages and what factors differentiate good and poor 
relationships from each other? Since our particular concern was with preventive 
Mental health, this complicated our theoretical assessment, which was aimed at 
trying to form a complex assessment in terms of several theoretical issues. We have 
Siven greater details of this elsewhere (Sheldon & Hooper, 1969), but it suffices to 
Say here that the organizing concepts derived from crisis theory, and identity theory, 
as well as being construed in the mental health framework. 

There are two most striking facts about early marriage which make it important to 
achieve greater understanding. One of these is that the couple’s ‘satisfaction’ with 
their marriage is never likely to be as high again (see Blood & Wolfe, 1960) and yet 
that it is also the most vulnerable period for separation prior to divorce, at least as far 
aS Present figures are available (Kephart, 1954; Monahan, 1962). Clinical reports 

Omas, 1967) also tend to support the fact that the early months of marriage often 
APpear to be a time of intense search by the couple, both individually and jointly, 
Or ways of integrating the new experiences, and expectations of the other, into a 
Smooth behavioural sequence which enables other areas of life to proceed again, and 


* : 
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companion work to our own has tended to substantiate this (Rapoport, = aie a 
were looking, therefore, for crystallized patterns of behaviour which would proba J 
make their appearance during the early months of marriage as a result of peoc 

of accommodation and assimilation of each partner. In our search, there is proba si 
an optimum time for the identification of these patterns before they begin to : 
distorted and changed by other events in the marriage. Since there was little evidenc 

as to when this would be, we fixed on the period 6-9 months after marriage as being 
perhaps the most likely time. By then, we theorized, the stresses would be reaching 
the threshold of action in the sense that most couples have initially to overcome the 


: À , l 
view which others have of the early months of marriage, namely one in which only 
pure harmony is presumed to exist. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The first concern was to make up a true sample of some identifiable sub-population ice? 
the community so that we could be fairly sure that our sample would include a wide ane 
possible marriages. To this end, therefore, we did not rely on volunteers, since the difficult 
of so doing are by now well known (Bell, 1962). 

Through other areas of the same research 


m wy h- 
, we had access to a large university in the nort 
east of the U.S.A. This college was run 


A 2 i ai aving 
primarily on the ‘cooperative’ principle of eae 4 
students studying and working full-time in the community for alternate 10-week pet 


for the time taken to take a first degree which was usually five years. The first year, ane? 
was always full-time, so that of the total of 8142 students 65 per cent were actually on ent 
cooperative (or sandwich) scheme, 31 per cent were freshmen and the remaining 4 Pet . o 
were the small proportion studying full-time over four years. In view of the small nutber g, 
women students (12 per cent) these were excluded from our population, leaving 7152 M® ai 
The records of this group were examined and all married men were withdrawn. It is an 
esting sidelight on college administration that, despite a punched card system, the marr! 
unmarried variable is not one which was used. hese 

This yielded a sub-population of 669 married students (9-4 per cent of the total) and to t an 
was sent a short mail questionnaire designed to elicit simple educational, socioeconomie able 
marital facts about the student and his spouse. The detailed results of this survey are avatta et 
elsewhere (Sheldon & Hooper, 1969), but its critical value was the identification of the aioe 
group of newly-married couples. A total of 569 (83:6 per cent) responded to the questionn™! 
and this yielded a target population of newly-married couples of 73 names. It was not Poss! vit 
in the time available to interview the whole group, and a random sample was therefore drav 
to make up a group of 25-30. The fate of these couples is shown in Table 1. 


Table 1. Interim sample characteristics 


Random sample 36 Unwilling to Participate 4 
Not contractable . I Subsequently discarded through 
Willing, but unable to lack of data 2 
participate 3 Ultimate sample completed 26 
The sample of 26 was not significantly different from either the population of 73 oF m 
total random sample of 36 on the criteria of year in college, major subject, pregnancy of w! i 
age, education of wife, and length of marriage. These are, of course pices criteria, bu ew? 
may well be important characteristics which lie with this 17 per cent of non-responders tO 5 
first survey about which we know nothing. We had no m ; 


ae ion on 
eans of finding informata ane of 
refore remains unknown. 50 


group and the extent of their difference or similarity the: are 
ee Se 
eristics of the 26 study couple 


the major demographic, marital and educational charact 
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Table 2. Some demographic characteristics (all percentages) 


Age <20 21-23 24-26 
Husband 4 73 23 
Wife re 45:8 aie 

Generation in U.S. I 2 %5 4+ 
Husband o 15 45°5 42 
Wife 4 IIgs 72:0 II's 

Religion Protestant Catholic Jew Other 
Husband 50 34 12 4 
Wife 58 30 12 o 


Socioeconomic status of 

respondent's father (Srole Index) 2-4 (low) 5-8 (mid) 9-12 (high) 
Husband 4 65 31 
Wife 4 58 38 


Table 3. Some marital characteristics (all percentages) 


Length of engagement (years) None <I I-2 2-3 

1r'5 50 31 TS 

Length of marriage (months) 6 7 8 9 10 II 12 

46 27 105 8 — 4 4 

Working wife Full-time Part-time None 
81 4 15 


Table 4. Some educational characteristics 


HUSBAND 
(a) Year in college 3 4 5 
15°5 27 57°5 
(6) Major subject Liberal arts Business Engineer Pharmacy 
19 27 38'5 15'5 
WIFE 
High school Some college College Technical 
23°0 345 27 I5'5 


i g er 
ee in Tables 2, 3 and 4. At the time of the investigation, 22 of the students were on the 
0; : $ k 
Perative’ plan, and six of the wives were pregnant. 


Study 


m he Procedure for each couple was identical. They were invited together to come to some 
o ms within the college, having already been told what type of participation was required 
m them. Each couple was seen twice for about two hours each time by a team of two re- 


Sear 
a ns, One male and one female. . 

the first interview there was a joint briefing session when the object of the research was 

d with them. They were told that 


Gey ed, and the plan for their participation was discusse I = 
took ere free to refuse any part which they wished to, although in the event only two coup 
advantage of this and refused to discuss some aspects of their sexual experience. 
ee this session, individual interviews were held with each man and wonn = 
% by a researcher of the same sex. For this interview an extensive guide was used, an 
Tespondent’s comments were both written down and also taped. This interview system- 


design 
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atically explored with the husband or wife a variety of life areas such as study, work, peers, 
marriage, family, and individual health and well-being. o. 

The second interview session normally took place 1-2 weeks later under identical conditions. 
Occasionally the personal interview was unfinished and this was first completed. Then each 
husband and wife completed a test battery as follows: 


(1) CMI Test of neuroticism (1947, Form N.2 version); 
(2) Locke—Wallace short marital adjustment test (1959); 
(3) Hurwitz marital role inventory (1959); 
(4) Schutz fundamental interpersonal orientation (behaviour) test (1958); 
(5) Herbst domestic activities/decisions check list (1952); 
(6) Specially designed Semantic Differential using concepts of actual/ideal self and 
spouse (Osgood et al., 1957); 
and also two joint tests as follows: 
(7) Joint selection of marital values ; 4 
(8) Goodrich experimental conflict situation. This is a colour matching task with built-in 
conflict which the couple have to resolve (Goodrich & Boomer, 1963). 


Finally, each couple was seen by b 
cedures, and to pay them a modest fee to cover expenses, 


nin the 
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ar a ais a a person other than their present partner. These figures of prior engagements 
pie an y less than expected on the basis of Burgess & Wallin’s (1953) data, which 
reported int cent of women and 18 per cent of men as having prior engagements. But the 
women, W EY is similar to many studies which report parity of experience for men and 
feasts ae ave already noted (Table 3) that over half our sample were engaged a year or 
Th present relationship before marriage. 
deine ie _ characteristics of the family of origin which may be of importance and 
tuelear or | ave information. First, the degree of centrality of the family in terms of a 
Emila xtended network ; secondly, the subject s estimate of the affective closeness of the 
Y; and lastly, their own involvement in the family. This is shown in Table 5. 


Table 5. Family group characteristics (percentages) 


Network Intensity Involvement 
r i 
ies Nuclear Extended Close Distant High Low 
Wife” + 56 Ss re 1 30 
52 48 88 12 88 12 


their interesting aspect of this subjective estimate is that the women more than the men feel 

they cor a to be closer and themselves to be more involved in the family—in other words, 

Ythe ets emotional autonomy from their parental homes than the men. „This is confirmed 

one period ia more men than women had been away from their homes prior to marriage for 

and Wives k at least six months, as shown in Table 6, although the majority of both husbands 
ave established their independence of home before marriage. 


Table 6. Separation from home before marriage 


Left home Not left home 
Husbands 18 8 
Wives 14 12 


Se this section was some consideration of prior experience of critical events and the 
Work, pr ich these were resolved. Since our study of marriage was also viewed in this frame- 
one as similar experiences were felt to be possibly important in anticipating coping 
lives WE. % dealing with marriage. Our respondents were free to describe any events in their 
ad es had affected them deeply, were of short duration, and which they now considered 
(1) Wh their lives. The following two examples will clarify this. 
Boing to en I was about 13 years old, my mother informed me that she and my father were 
7 ri a divorce and for the rest of the time that I was in high school, I was very upset. 
Over it ooi would look at me crosseyed, T’d break down and cry because I was so upset 
my ioth P to that point when we were growing up We used to do things with the four of us, 
Buess jt inil and my father, my sister and I, and everything seemed perfectly happy but I 
(2) ‘Wh n’t been for a long time.’ N ; 
and it w en I went into training at a mental hospital, I'd never seen people that were mental 
Same as quite a shock and quite a rude awakening to life to see that people aren’t all the 
eal think that that was about the biggest thing that affected me’ 
no Bi ai had no difficulty reporting these events, and only seven (13 per cent) reported 
a assificari event. The others reported one or more, totalling 88 for 45 subjects. A simple 
Stein ah of these is given in Table 7 in terms of the person involved. Eighty per cent of 
te = ed events were after age 11. — i PEERS 
easier to ets themselves were very varied, but the reaction of the individual to the event was 
experien classify, A positive response was scored if a subject reported acceptance of the 
ce, or of themselves or others as a result of it. Non-acceptance was scored as negative 


Table 7. Critical events and persons involved 
Self Parent Other 


Husbands 24 TO t2 
Wives 17 14 II 
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s 3 ; hi e 
response. For example, a subject reported self-pity following a traumatic are a ne 
relinquished with the realization that others were worse off still than he, an she iio 
“grew up’ in this way. Another subject felt badly let down by another and has Since eee 
by not quite trusting people fully. The first is a positive and the second a negative 


f see) better 
The outcome for the group is shown in Table 8, and it is clear that the husbands report 
responses than wives. 


Table 8. Response to critical event 


(Percentages in parentheses.) 


Positive Negative Not Known Total 
Husbands 30 (65) 12 (26) 4 (9) 46 
Wives 20 (48) 15 (36) 7 (16) 42 


K pi’ their 
shallower experience, remaining closer to 


Ce eae were 
same number of critical incidents, these 
men. 


RESULTS 


s 
l but only against the scores which each author says Í 
maladjustment or illness. . core 
scale yielded the results shown in Table 9. Using the criterion $ oup 
of 13, 19 per cent of our sample has a significant neurosis score. This seems high for a 8" 


Table 9. CMI Neuroticism score 


Mean Range No. scoring above criterion (13) 
Husbands 


Wives 8-9 0-34 3 


Table 10. Marital adjustment test scores 


Mean Range No. below criterion score (= 100) 
Husbands 124°6 89-152 
Wives 132°6 104-156 a 
The third test for which there are extreme criteria was Hurwitz Marital Role Inventor’ 
which yields an index of ‘ role-strain ’. This is shown in Table 11. Hu ives the fo lo egl 
criteria of strain: 0-12, no strain; 12-21, some role probl Twitz g ari 
problems. 


UW 
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Table 11. Hurwitz marital role inventory 


Strain index 


ga 

Mean Range 
Husbands 16:3 8-31 
Wives 9'8 4-18 


Fara are somewhat contradictory since they reflect a much higher degree of ‘strain’ than 
the ama adjustment test would lead one to expect. But this is almost certainly related to 
Sarnen, culty which the student husbands have as they switch from being student to wage- 
difu. 10 weeks and then back again. This must mean that the couple have considerable 
ae i in working out adequate complementarity because the demands of each setting 
days see different. Secondly, one would probably expect more dyadic strain in the early 
allocati Marriage in which patterns of complementarity are still being worked out. The 

on of roles is also very interesting between spouses, and the details of the summed 


Ta i . H 
nkings are given in Table 12. 


Table 12, Summed ranking of three highest-scoring roles in Hurwitz inventory 


Husband’s role Wife’s role 


maoa a! 
c p Seen by husband Seen by wife Seen by wife Seen by husband 
S mpanion 35 35 31 40 
X Partner 8. 74 84 
Tead-winner/ 4 ag 
ome-maker 122 61 86 67 


feat table shows considerable consistency with two interesting differences—the differential 
o portance of ‘bread-winner’ in the eyes of husband and wife, and the reversal of wife’s view 
usband as sex partner, and herself as sex partner. The wives appear to feel that they need 
sai Sex Partner to their husbands to a greater extent than they expect sex partnership from 
(despite similar gross rating scores). f ; 
and oming now to the non-standardized tests, the first of these is related to the Hurwitz test 
Say Aa list of household activities based on that of Herbst in which the respondent is asked to 
Sen does and decides each of 17 marital tasks. -dia Elab noes 
hold ally the Herbst list provides a means of assessing t e ivision o oa ha ouse- 
awal t allows both specification of the differentiation of task, decision-mak ing an activity 
bien as an approach to assessing the pattern of decision-making and wep as ap hole. 
cisi T sample, the wife cleans, irons, cooks, clears and does the dishes, and also makes de- 
Ons about these activities. Husbands pay bills, fix things, lock-up and put out the trash. 
ey shop and buy, arrange leisure, invitations and visits, together. The husband looks after 
ol Savings, These constellations are not based on unanimous results but are general patterns 
sêrvable, In the more general overall style, the majority of couples make decisions autono- 
haen (54 Per cent) and together in 11 per cent of cases. In 15 per cent the husband predomi 
~in oo in 19 per cent the wife predominates. Activities follow a somewha A ila Pa fem 
toget Per cent of the couples they are carried out by either spouse ee y n i s! 
uta cr in 15 per cent. However, only 8 per cent of the husbands predominate aag 
is co eviten, while 31 per cent of the wives do so. This suggests that where carrying o 
ncerned, the wives play a greater part in the household than the husbands mousin i 
test (Se We turn to two assessments of interpersonal variables. ‘The first of these is t! is 7 
as chutz) which assesses the interpersonal stance of the subject. The scores are aneen 
behen respondents’ expression of, and need to receive, three modalities a emasan 
igh] ‘our, namely affection, control, and inclusion. Since affection and inclusion = sar 
y correlated, only the affection and control scores are given. The results are shown in 
and wi? and show some interesting characteristics. First is the difference between eee 
tha; Wives in the need to control interpersonal contact, with the husbands scoring more highly 
the wives, This is consonant with some research carried out by the present authors 
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/ E " 
rri i had hig! 
(1968) with neurotic and normal marriages in which the normal husbands similarly 


i o y eschewed 
ores on this dimension as compared with neurotic husbands WwW ho apparently e 
sc 5 
expression of control behaviour (Hooper & Sheldon, 1969). 


Table 13. Mean FIRO scores 


3 J tion 
Express control Need control Express affection Need affec 
l s 45 
Husbands 36 43 ai 
Wives tý 50 3 


ction 
The second factor is the uniform need to Teceive more affection than to express affe 
which might characterize an early marriage, but is somewhat ee. a designed 

The second of our assessments of the interpersonal situation was base s o; nfiict in their 
by Goodrich and his colleagues which asks the couple to mutually resolve a pe of canfiict 
perception of colour match. This situation can be scored for verbosity, eee ae in terms 
resolution, expression of disapproval, and dominance of one partner over the 


re 
i results @ 
of the number of conflicts resolved in favour of one Partner or the other. These 

shown in Table 14. 


Table 14. Goodrich conflict situation 


Mean no. of statements 


A e 
Disapproval of spouse Dominance 
m 
Husbands 82 68% as a 
Wives 81 50% 38 70 


These seem to indicate that in 
tion of conflict where this is allow ales: 
discussion between the Partners to the point of agreement in two-thirds of the coup 
quarter of the couples handled the i i 


We have already referred 


the 
; $ : about 

signed by us in which the couple had to agree vious 
four most important values to them i i 


r . re 
m in marriage. The list was derived per 
empirical work with similar young married couples and is as follows in which the c 

four items are marked together with the percentage choice: 


Affection together (77 per cent) 


Communication together (65 per cent) 
Being together (57 per cent) Desire for children (46 per cent) 
Sexual adjustment Stable and normal home 
Interests in common Agreement in religion 
Success in career 


Personal growth 
Independence from Parents Material comfort 
The striking thing abo 
values. In other words, 
people, as opposed to the 
Having now described 


marital 


ut the choices is the great emphasis on dyadic rather than young 


‘ o 
‘togetherness’ emerges as a strong value for this group 
more specific marital values, 


some of the general characteri 


st aP 


Je t9 
b and 
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the si R 
es recon These two categories were called ‘good’ and ‘poor’ and the re- 
The w re al elled intermediate’ or ‘fair’. 
sieno ae e E this procedure would have been to allocate couples on the basis of one or 
hisiadbvieusl S, but x had no prior evidence which suggested that this would be effective. 
to identify a 7 significant problem with a healthy population, since most tests are designed 
| "bad? and ca ple (or couples) at the extreme ends of the range—or more frequently at the 
| When the a range and not the good. 
likes ciagy sie a procedure was complete, we were free to examine all our data (both 
item was pi A or any items which would discriminate between the groups. Each sub- 
questionnaire ne after coding for significant differences, using y? as the statistic for the 
| The saline gee and multivariate analysis for the test results. ; ; 
and an niet oe oi calculated between thelqaed , fair’ and poor’ respondents 
are consistent tae — s sii ag differents a the 5 —, level. Where these trends 
Percentage in EER gnificant they, too, are discussed. gures in brackets show the 
ogically no significant demographic differences between the groups, so that the socio- 
t an thaseof mae mong marriages were not apparently more hazardous in the early stages 
in the one = similar backgrounds. Parental experience provides two interesting trends 
inact failis i hands, in that there is a tendency for good marriages to be associated with 
one would ne w ae one would expect) and with a lower level of paternal education (which 
- These are shown in Tables 15 and 16. Surprisingly, none of the test results 


Table 15. Intact parental home (husbands) 


(Percentages in parentheses.) 


Poor Fair Good 
Intact 3 (50) 9 (64) 5 (83) 
Broken 3 (50) 5 (36) 1 (17) 


Table 16. Education of father (husbands) 


(Percentages in parentheses.) 


Poor Fair Good 
College 2 (33) 3 (22) — 
High school or less 4 (67) 11 (78) 6 (100) 


Sup Pee 
k ade oe Clinical differentiation of the group except for the CMI score of the wives which 
associat Wlerentiated the poor marriage from the fair and the good (Table 17). This was 
Š Pi fe the health data differences which we have discussed elsewhere (Hooper & 
» 1960). 


Table 17. CMI score (wives) 


(Percentages in parentheses.) 


CMI score Poor Fair Good 
o-12 2 (34) 11 (78) 5 (83) 
53+ 4 (66) 3 (22) 1 (17) 


E 
and vane Significant differences are largely related to the sub-identity of worker or student, 
“Noug nships between the parents and parents-in-law and the respondent. Interestingly 
area or T of the differences are identical for husbands and wives, so that what is a critical 

we fee 1s obviously not necessarily so for husbands. ; 

Or] ing—b. the wives first, in the poor marriages they are more negative about themselves 
of the wiv oth generally and also in relation to the particular job of the moment (88 per cent 
Uture ¢ es Were working at the time of the interview). Further, they are less concerned with a 
areer or any other work later in their married lives (Table 18). This suggests that girls 
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Table 18. Discriminating work characteristics of good and poor wives 


(Percentages in parentheses.) 


Poor Fair Good 

Attitude to general work 

Positive 3 (50) 10 (71) 5 (83) 

Negative 3 (50) 4 (29) 1 (17) 
Attitude to actual work*} 

Positive 3 (60) 9 (75) 5 (83) 

Negative 2 (40) 3 (25) 1 (17) 
Career 

Important 1 (17) 6 (43) 5 (83) 

Unimportant 5 (83) 8 (57) 1 (17) 

* Only 23/26 wives work. + P<o-os. 


who have managed a greater degree of autonomy by identifying part of themselves with work 
and a career are coping better than those who have not. This is supported by the extent of 
their emancipation from their parental home. Girls in the poorer marriages live at present 
nearer their parents and have more frequent contact with them than girls of better marriages, 
and this accompanied by their perception that they are less approved by their in-laws (Table 
19). They also tend to have a less developed image of themselves, although this is not statisti- 


Table 19. Discriminating filial characteristics of good and poor wives 


(Percentages in parentheses.) 


Poor Fair Good 
Close to parents 5 (83) 10 (71) 2 (34) 
At least }-hr. journey* 1 (17) 4 (29) 4 (66) 
Weekly contact 5 (83) rr ( 

78) 2 (34) 

Monthly or less* 1 (17) 3 (22) 4 (66) 
Positive in-law relation 2 (34) 11 (78 8 
Negative in-law relation* 4 (66) 3 Ge > aa 
In-law approval 3 (50) 8 
In-law disapproval* 3 (50) p te o il 


* P<oos. 


cane i Sessments, which we shall return to later. 
aoe the marriage itself, the poorer wives report more stress (which is not surprising m 
view of the criterion) and feel that they have more psychological work to do within the marit@ 
Table 20. Identity characteristics of wives 
(Percentages in parentheses.) 


Poor 


r Fair Good 
Satisfied with self 
Dissatisfied with self pet i i z re 
— perceived as 3 (50) ( pes 
isfied with wife sie — 
Husband perceived as 
dissatisfied with wife ai ilies ae 
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relationship than wives of the better couples (Table 21). But in the narrower sexual sphere 
there is no tendency for the wives (unlike the husbands) to differ from each other in reported 
frequency, success or assessment of sexual intercourse. This accords with the lower value 
Placed on the sexual role revealed by the Hurwitz role inventory. 


Table 21. Marital experience of wives 


(Percentages in parentheses.) 


Poor Fair Good 
Major stress* 4 (67) 5 (36) 1 (17) 
Minor/no stress 2 (33) 9 (64) 5 (83) 


* P<o-05. 


ee the Poorer wives report spending less time with their husbands at weekends than 
T Wives. 
© oi a now at the husbands, we find an associated but slightly different pattern charac- 
piar Tak t e poorer marriages. Again there are no demographic or sociological differences 
Sudene eee except for the trends we have already mentioned. In their sub-identity as 
college os e poorer men tend to have a firmer view of themselves and their performance in 
ae hed an the better husbands, and also quixotically are more likely to feel that marriage 
sine effect on school (Table 22), although only the last difference is statistically 
a he poorer husbands also expect to earn more within five years of leaving, but have less 
ental approval of their careers (Table 23). 


p 


Table 22. Perceived effect of marriage on work at university 


(Percentages in parentheses.) 


Good Fair Poor 
Positive 4 (67) 9 (64) 1 (17) 
Neutral 2 (33) 5 (36) 5 (83) 


Table 23. Students and career characteristics: trends for husbands 


(Percentages in parentheses.) 


Poor Fair Good 
Clear career line 5 (83) 8 (57) 3 R 
Uncertain career line 1 (17) 6 (43) 3 E 
6) 3 (50. 
5-yr. salary < roth o 5 (3 
5-yr. salary > roth 6 (100) 9 (64) 3 
i 6) 3 (50. 
Definite parental approval o 5 (3 
Doubtful/No approval 6 (100) 9 (64) 3 (50) 


much less satisfied generally 


Within the marriage, the husbands of poorer couples were eand attach 


With their sexual relationship (Table 24). They also tend to report less intercour: 


"Table 24. Husbands’ satisfaction with sexual relationship 


(Percentages in parentheses.) 


Poor Fair Good 
Satisfied* 2 (34) 10 (71) sel 
Not satisfied 4 (66) 4 (29) 


* P<o-05. 
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less importance to the sexual relationship, although these differences are not eT 
significant. Further, the poorer husbands feel that they have made less general gain in mar a 
than the better husbands, and to report more recent conflict in marriage. The ent N 
recall that poorer wives tend to be less satisfied with their spouses’ fulfilment of the role. z 

As for their relationship with their parental family and their wives’ parents, the poor 
husbands feel that their own parents are not so approving of their spouse but more approV ing 
of themselves (Tables 25 and 26). 


Table 25. Approval of wife by husband's parents 


(Percentages in parentheses.) 


Poor Fair Good 
Approve* 3 (50) 11 (79) 6 (100) 
Disapprove 3 (50) 3 (21) o 


* P<o-05. 


Table 26. Parental acceptance of husband's personality 


(Percentages in parentheses.) 


Poor Fair Good 
Positive* 5 (83) 3 (21) 3 (50) 
Uncertain/negative 1 (17) 11 (79) 3 (50) 


* P<o-os. 


Also their relationship with their in-laws has not become closer in general, nor ani o 
specifically since their marriage. There is also a trend for their own parents to disapproy 
the marriage and to have a poorer relationship with their wives (Table 27). 


Table 27. Parental objections to marriage and son’s wife 


(Percentages in parentheses.) 


Poor Fair Good 
No objection to marriage 1 (17) 4 (29) 3 (50) 
Some objection to marriage 5 (83) 10 (71) 3 (50) 
Spouse/parent relationship positive 4 (67) 11 (79) 6 (100) 
Spouse/parent relationship negative 2 (33) 3 (21) o 
CONCLUSION 


5 jon 
In summary, then, our results suggest that the issues of autonomy and emancipat 


are important ones which relate to less satisfaction with the marital situatio” 
girls who are wives in poor marriages. This is also coupled (understandably) y> s 
less satisfactory relationship with their in-laws. Husbands of the poorer marriag 
also report less adequate sexual relationships, which may well be linked te thet 
wives’ continued closeness to their families of origin. r 
But for men the issues of autonomy and emancipation are not related to the quality 
of their marriage, whereas their identity as a student is involved. Greater stude” 
identification appears to be related to poorer marriage. d 
It is difficult to arrive at firm conclusions about a relatively small sample st¥ 3 
where there are many possibilities for varieties of patterns and alternative outco™ 
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Thus, a marriage characterized by poor health on the part of one member may in 
some ways be equivalent to a marriage characterized by the unhappiness of both 
members. A major issue for students marrying is that very many stresses are placed 
upon the marriage, such as lack of economic resources and little time for dealing 
with the necessary marital processes. What does emerge is the issue of autonomy, 
and it appears that those individuals who have been able to arrive at some separate 
and clear identity before they enter the marital process appear to have a better chance 
of being prepared to merge their separate identity with that of another person 
without feeling they are compromising themselves. What also emerges is the relative 
independence of a number of the evaluative types of tests. While our couples come 
out well on the marital adjustment test, many of them exhibit a high degree of role 
Strain, peculiar to the particular situation in which they find themselves, so that one 
test result complements another, although neither is adequate alone. 

The experienced autonomy may actually conflict with other processes within 
marriage. For example, our test results show that both partners feel they need 
demonstrations of affection, and place great importance on togetherness. But in 
Simple household activities they have a marked degree of autonomy, and in the con- 
flict situation the husbands were markedly more dominant and disapproving than 
the wives. This also emerges in Hurwitz’ index of strain, although this needs to be 
accepted with some reserve. 

It is clearly possible to distinguish poor marriages from good marriages. What is 
harder to distinguish is whether a poor marriage is better characterized at a point 
In time by the existence of certain very identifiable problems, or a style of handling 
Problems which in the long run will be more meaningful and predictive to the success 
of the marriage. Thus a marriage might well appear poor if the wife is ill and the 
Couple is financially embarrassed and living with in-laws with whom they have 
relatively poor relationships, but this may have little if anything to do with the event- 
ual outcome of the marriage if the couple is in fact able to handle the stresses 
resulting from these reality situations in an effective fashion. The kinds of couples 
who appear to be heading for trouble at this point in their lives are those whose 


Problems arise out of the interactions of the couple themselves and who demonstrate 


little capacity for empathy or understanding with each other and little capacity for 


handling decision-making. 


We would like to acknowledge our gratitude for the help and ca a oe - in a 
Tesearch by Dr Gerald Caplan, Director of the Laboratory of renee a js ia ry, oe 
Dr Rhona Rapoport, Director of the Family Research Unit within the Laboratory. 
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@poport’s help and guidance at many stages of the inquiry were mos ) ‘ 
his study was supported by Grant No. MH 03442 from the National Institute of Menta 
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A Further Note on the Differences Between 
Cooperative and Non-cooperative Volunteer Subjects 


By G. S: TUNE 


Medical Research Council, Unit for Research on Occupational Aspects of 
Ageing, University of Liverpool 


A Previous note (Tune, 1968a) on the characteristics of cooperative volunteer subjects who 
Participated in a two-month study of sleep patterns (Tune, 1969) showed that these people 
tended to belong to the higher occupational classes and to have higher intelligence test scores 
than the non-cooperative subjects. The present investigation reports on the cooperativeness 
of the same group of subjects when asked to participate in a second and similar study of sleep 
patterns, a year later, 

The subjects were asked to complete a series of sleep charts (Tune, 19684) on which they 
Were to record their hours of sleep and wakefulness day by day over a period of 56 days. Each 
chart lasted for 14 days and they were sent by post with instructions and a stamped, addressed 
return envelope. 

In the first study in 1966 509 subjects cooperated. Of these, 77 (15°1 per cent) were excluded 
from the 1967 study because of illness, transfer to shift-work, withdrawal from the panel of 
volunteer subjects or because they had returned fewer than 28 days of records in 1966. The 
total number of subjects available was therefore 432. 

The subjects who returned at least one chart (88-67 per cent) were classed as repliers. The 
remaining 11°33 per cent who did not reply at all were called non-repliers. Table 1 gives 
details of these two groups by age and sex. 


Table x, Subjects who responded and who did not respond expressed as a percentage of 
the total number of subjects involved in terms of age and sex 


Subjects who Subjects who 
Age group responded did not respond Totals 
and sex (n= 383) (n= 49) (n= 432) 
20-29 
Male 3°24 116 iss 4'40 : 
, 32 . 9°73 
a Female 4:17 Pen r16 5°33 
0-39 
Male 6-02 069 ee 6-71 a 
r z * 3 
F Female 4°86 10°88 0°46 5°32 
0-49 
Male IDII 2°31 P 13°42 22°22 
g 879 R 
Female 741 18-52 1'39 5:80 
50-59 ? 
Male 1528 6.16 116 Të 16:44 2778 
7 Female 10:88 0'46 11°34 
1o—69 
8-80 
Male 7°64 ? r16 r85 : 18:52 
Female 9'03 16°67 069 9°72 
70-79 , 
Male 3:94 . o að 3:94 gya 
Female 509 9°03 0:69 5°78 
Totals 
Male 47°23 6-48 Ir 53°71 100°00 
88-6 k 1°33 3 
Female 41°44 a 4°85 46-29 
Grand totals 88-67 11°33 100'00 


iz2* 
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Of those who were asked to participate, 12:02 per cent of the males and 10°50 per cent of “a 
females failed to do so; these proportions were not significantly different (z = 0'500). Regar: q 
ing age, 7'41 per cent of the subjects aged 50 or over and 16:32 per cent of the subjects na 
49 or less failed to reply ; these proportions were significantly different (z = 2:967; P< geot ‘ 
This finding was a change from that previously reported (Tune, 19682), where approximate 
equal proportions of older and younger subjects were uncooperative. As for social ha 
10°75 per cent of the subjects in the Registrar General’s Classes 1, 2 and 3 did not reply an : 
18-75 per cent of those in classes 4 and 5; these proportions were not significantly differen 
(z= 1:379), a second finding different from that Previously reported. Se 

The two groups, repliers and non-repliers, did not differ with respect to scores of ecg 
ism, as assessed by Part I of the Heron (1956) inventory. The repliers achieved a mean ; 
7'31 and the non-repliers a mean of 7:20 (z= 0'187). The two groups also had insignificant'y 
different temperament scores (the mean for the repliers on Part 2 of the Heron (1956) inventory 
was 6-12 and for the non-repliers 5-98; z=0455). On two measures of intelligence the aa 
pliers and non-repliers attained approximately equal mean scores, unlike previously reporte 
findings. (The repliers had a mean of 45-91 and the non-repliers a mean of 44°47, 2 = 17625) 


on Raven’s Matrices; the repliers had a mean of 34°82 and the non-repliers a mean of 32°97) 
2=0°840, on the Mill Hill Vocabulary Test.) 


i all: 3 ive 
These and previous data seem to indicate that, from a large pool of nominally cooperativ 


j e 
volunteer subjects, a large percentage may be expected to cooperate. The nonstoopérti n 
subjects will be characterized by relatively low intelligence test scores and membership of t 


5 4 F o 
lower occupation classes. Having once cooperated, it seems that the subjects are likely a 
cooperate again and that those who fail to do so will not differ markedly from their MO 
compliant colleagues. 
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Validity of the Doppelt Short Form WAIS in a 
Psychiatric Population 


By HENRY G. I. LOVE 


Porirua Hospital, Porirua, New Zealand 


Since Doppelt first published his Short Form of the WAIS (Doppelt, 1956) there have been 
other studies showing similar results (Fisher & Shotwell, 1959; Olin & Reznikoff, 1957; 
Sines & Simmons, 1959; Sterne, 1957; Himmelstein, 1957a,b,c; Monroe, 1966) and one 
discordant study (Kramer & Francis, 1965). Duke (1967) suggests that this ‘may be an 
unusual individual deviation since the other authors using a general psychiatric population 
Were more in agreement with about one third of their patients being mis-classified instead of 
about one half’. The present study, using a general psychiatric population, suggests that the 
ndings of Kramer & Francis may not be so ‘unusual’ or ‘individual’. 
P A Standard Form WAIS was administered to 51 psychiatric patients referred to the 
sychology Unit during 1967. Diagnoses were: schizophrenia, depression, organicity, 
mental deficiency, alcoholism, sexual deviancy, epilepsy, and a variety of behaviour and 
neurotic disorders. The age range was 17-66 years (mean of 32 years; s.D. 13). The Full 
Scale WAISIQ range was 46 to 125 (mean 90; s.D. 16). Having obtained the complete record 
Qs, the Doppelt IQs were obtained as outlined by Doppelt (1956), i.e. the four subtest scaled 
— are summed and then multiplied by 2-5 and a constant added depending on the subject’s 
As pointed out by Duke (1967), high correlations tend to lose their impressiveness when 
actual misclassification is examined. However, he also points out that since misclassification 
18 dependent on arbitrarily determined boundaries, judgement of the value of a Short Form 
y the number of misclassifications could lead to undue negative criticism. Use of the 
Standard error of estimate seems a more reasonable way to measure the usefulness of the 
Short Form as a predictor of Full Scale IQ. 
Table r shows the IQ points difference between Doppelt and Standard Form IQs. 


Table x. J O points difference between the Doppelt and Standard Form I Os 
Points difference 


o rı 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 IO II I2 13 14 I5 16-27 
3 4 3 3 4 2 4 2 I 2 O I Ọ 3 7 © 12 
cy 6 14 20 26 34 38 46 48 50 54 54 56 56 62 76 76 100 


Table 1 shows that to obtain 65 per cent correct predictions a range of +13 IQ points is 
necessary, By itself a knowledge of the Full Scale IQ mean and s.p. will enable a 66 per cent 
Prediction within a range of +15 IQ points. In this instance, then, the Short Form has added 
Very little predictive power over and above that possible from a knowledge of the mean and 
S.D. of the Standard Form. The obtained standard error of estimate of 13 IQ points requires 
arange of +26 IQ points to obtain a 95 per cent correct prediction of the Standard Form IQ. 

he present study lends support to the study by Kramer & Francis (1965) and indicates 
that use of the Doppelt Short Form is likely to lead to considerable miscalculation of the 
Standard Form IQ. The use of a Short Form usually indicates that the examiner is prepared 
to sacrifice accuracy for a saving in time, money, etc. The present study suggests that guessing 
Full Scale IQs from the mean and s.D. of the Standard Form would be even more economical 
and almost as accurate. 


Thanks are due to Dr S. W. P. Mirams, Director, Division of Mental Health, and to Dr 
P. Kennedy, Director General of Health, New Zealand, for permission to publish this 
Paper, 
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Short-term Improvements in the Symptoms of 
Affective Disorder 


By M. B. SHAPIRO 


Institute of Psychiatry, London 


Psychiatrists have long been aware of the existence of short-term fluctuations in the severity 
of affective disorder. These fluctuations have not, however, been observed under reproducible 
conditions and we do not know to what degree different symptoms are involved. 

The present investigation began with a report by Shapiro et al. (1963) that the symptoms 
of a depressed patient improved with equal frequency after sessions of psychotherapy and 

ehaviour therapy ; each treatment was directed at a different aspect of the illness. 
Pic aa, now available for three more depressed patients, each of whom acted as his own 
Sih ol (Shapiro, 1966). The experimental procedure consisted of alternating, in accordance 
ith a balanced ABBA design, sessions of two different kinds of treatment which had, initially, 
on Prescribed for the patient solely on clinical grounds. The patient assessed each kind of 
i. ment session once per week. He reported the intensity of each of his symptoms immedi- 
Si y before and immediately after each session, by means of the personal questionnaire 
Se 1961). Each session lasted from 1 to 3 hours, and occurred on Tuesdays and 
oz An index of the relative frequency of improvement (PI) was computed for each symptom. 
ian an based, essentially, upon subtracting the percentage of times the symptom worsened 
Sn m the Percentage of times it improved. (Details of the method of computation are available 
request.) Two of the patients, A and B, were fully cooperative; they were males aged 
19 and 56 years respectively. The third patient, C, frequently refused experimental sessions; 
she was a female aged 17 years. She completed the personal questionnaire at the expected 

times whether or not she attended. 

In the investigation of A psychotherapy (PT) and occupational therapy (OT) were alter- 
nated over a total of 12 sessions. The investigation of B was divided, mainly for clinical reasons, 
into three parts: (i) five sessions of PT and four of OT, (ii) three PT sessions, and (iii) 10 
Sessions of social and 10 of individual OT. The investigation of C consisted of five sessions of 

and eight sessions when she remained in the ward. 
. “YO anti-depressants were administered to A, or to B, during the first and second parts of his 
investigation, They were administered to B during the third part, and to C throughout her 
Investigation, ” 

As in the initial investigation by Shapiro et al. (1963) there was no clear difference, for A 
and B, between the immediate effects of different kinds of treatment sessions. Conly attended 

When her two most responsive symptoms (Table 2) were at or near remission ; so compari- 
between attendance and non-attendance was impossible. Each patient’s data were 

crefore combined to produce one PI for each symptom. ae , 

’s and Bs results cain those of the initial investigation; the large majority are! 
Symptoms produced positive PIs, some being very high (Table 1). Only a small minority o 
Cs Symptoms produced positive PIs, though two of these were large. 


Table 1. Distribution of PIs for each patient 


Patient 

PI A B C 
= +56 7 5 : 
+1 to +50 8 13 
o 2 o 12 
-=a —§9, o 4 5 
& -gő o o o 
Range oto +100 —19 to +80 —43 to +71 
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i 10N, 
Two symptoms behaved similarly for both A and B. These a e a a aid 
and their semantic equivalents ; none of them produced PIs less than 1 E wack 
not complain of tension. However, she complained of one symptom wit ae SH i 
involved depression : ‘I am depressed because Tam away froma = perso i me 
that she was depressed only because of this absence. There were no such extran' 
in A’s and B’s statements of depression (see Table 2). 


Table 2. Symptoms with PI > +50 (+ signs omitted) 


atient Symptoms and PIs f 
j A I feel on edge all the time (100), I feel my heart beating 
fast (100), I feel depressed (100), I feel unhappy (75), 
I can’t concentrate (70), I feel tense (67), My thoughts 

go to seeing my wife with that other man (67) : 
B I feel very depressed (80), I feel tensed up (77), I feel like 
crying (71), My spirits are very low (59), I feel ill (54) 

Cc I feel very shaky (71), I feel giddy beyond words (71) 


The implications of C’s two PIs of +71 are unclear, as she often carried out a preferred 
activity, like reading or hair-washing, when absent from OT. i their 

The results of this investigation are congruent with those of Mowrer et al. (1953). A! sath 
patients self-rated tension and unhappiness before and after each psychotherapy Ses aa 
Patients who stayed in psychotherapy showed more frequent reductions in tension 3 
unhappiness than patients who left psychotherapy. 


A A : P immedi- 
In conclusion, very different kinds of treatment sessions can apparently produce im 


F a 3 3 uency: 
ate improvements in the symptoms of cooperative depressed patients with equal pas ese 
Unqualified statements of depression and tension seem to be among the most respons! 


: E 5 y being 
symptoms. These findings could be the outcome of a variety of artifacts, which are now 
investigated. 


The above experiments were carried ou 
Dr R. Woody, Miss A, Whitehead, 
partly supported by the Maudsley- 


tarsley 
t in collaboration with Dr F. Post, Mrs C. ee 
Mrs G. Litman and Mrs E. Hendry. The wo 
Bethlem Research Fund. 
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Stress in Families with a Mentally Handicapped Child. (Report of Working Party.) 
London: National Society for Mentally Handicapped Children, 1967. Pp. 36. 35. 


This report states its aims clearly on the back cover and concerns itself primarily with the 
assessment and upbringing of subnormal children. It also puts forward bold proposals for 
integrating the services of the mentally subnormal. 

Its authors come from various disciplines (including a ‘ Parent’) and are not afraid to make 
Strong recommendations for improvements of a realistic and practical kind. The principle 
of ‘co-operative independence’ between the parents and the specialist team is basic to the 
thesis, and it is Persuasively argued that much more physical and financial help is necessary 

or parents looking after subnormal children living at home. 

Such a lucid report is excellent value for the nominal price and deserves much more 


Consideration than its modest appearance may provoke. 
A. W. LLOYD 


N eurosis in the Ordinary Family: a Psychiatric Survey. By Anthony Ryle. London: 
Pavistock, 1967. Pp. 156. 32s. 6d. 


This important book is written by a general practitioner on the results of a study of 112 
milies taken from his National Health Register, and carried out by a psychiatrist, Dr Pond, 
rofessor of Psychiatry at the Medical School of the London Hospital, a psychiatric social 
Worker, Miss Madge Hamilton, A.A.P.S.W., and Dr Ryle himself. Their main object was 
ee the relevance of emotional disorder in these families, all of whom had one or more 
children of prima ol age. 
_, The Sala reine ioe Mental Health Research Fund and had originated from the 
idea of a Psychiatric social worker doing casework within a general practice, — 
Che team were also concerned with family patterns in neurosis. How, for instance, could 
familial interreaction relieve or produce neurotic symptoms? What professional response 
vas needed as a proph tic ? 7 
Neurosis in Te Siaa was assessed by using the Cornell Medical Index and from Dr 
yle’s consultation records. The association between childhood experiences in each parent 
Was considered separately against incidence of neurosis in their children. As is to be expected, 
ficult beginnings for mothers have more effect upon children than when they mien in 
fathers, Dr Ryle issues the timely warning, however, a reservations are necessary when 
“ccepting retrospective data which are emotionally coloured. ; 
<à tendency s, neuroticism may be said to be inherited or, in part, due per aaps to ather 
aSpects of parental lives. The personality interreaction of these marriage partne Cad 
ages, social class, etc., and the relation of these and many other factors to a a 
Parent, and thence to their children, are carefully handled. Their chidren pran $ 
Measured against parental attitude questionnaires, provide another aenn nn E 
The whole is a work of sophistication and great thoroughness. Excellent tal a c x si 
the findings. This will undoubtedly prove an invaluable book both for study and eA 
dines in the psychiatric, psychological and sociological fields, who are concerned wi 
‘Sturbed child within his family. a 
A clear case Pa the rT practitioner’s case-book as a source - fee, oan 
Psychiatric research. Other social areas in urgent need of exploration are spotlighted by 


Sti 5 
timulating and well-reported study. 
GERALD O’GORMAN 
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Depression: Clinical Experimental and Theoretical Aspects. By Aaron T. Beck. 
New York and London: Hoeber Medical Division, 1967. Pp. 370. $10.50. 


As depression is the commonest illness in psychiatric practice, and interest in these = 
actions has increased greatly since the introduction of thymoleptic drugs, the appearan : 
of this comprehensive work is particularly welcome. It is essentially an interesting ve 0 
so thorough that a description of its full scope here would require a compressed style whi 
the author artistically avoids. = 

The early chapters introduce problems of definition, paradoxes, semantics, symptomato ses 
and classification. Particularly useful is the author’s study of depressive symptoms ee 
large series, with statistical appraisal. The present-day picture in each section is raw : 
from relevant investigations, but the setting of the research and, occasionally, its history is 
included. Despite the large amount of material reviewed, the author always finds Be 
space to summarize opinion and provide perspective. Several aspects neatly avoided e 
many textbooks are discussed in full. There are delightful glimpses of the more dista! 
past, when this is helpful in locating the origins of divergence in belief and viewpoint. aie 

The second part is devoted to experimental aspects, theoretical considerations, and trea . 
ment. It includes useful discussion on the assessment of therapeutic methods and the com 


we : - . a a : ains 
plexities of methodological problems entailed in such investigations. The appendix conta! 
an inventory for use in cases of depression. 


Appraisals of this breadth are hard to find. It w 


ers and 
clinicians alike, and it well deserv 


ill be valuable to research work 
es recognition as a classic text. 


JOHN D. POLLITT 


A Manual of Psychophysiological Methods. Edited by P. H. Venables and jens 
Martin. Amsterdam: North-Holland, 1967. Pp. ix+557. gos. 

The study of physiological 
logical research. These ‘psy 


somatic, and EEG responses—are being applied in a number of contexts, including the m 
toring of drug effects and the investigation of psychopathological states such as anxiety 


depression. Making psychological sense of such data is a hazardous business and gome 
least, of the confusion that exists in thi 


. S” à r cho- 
parameters is becoming increasingly common in human psy©™ 


. . . mics 
chophysiological’ techniques—the measurement of autono oni- 


an 
at 


in one volume most of the importan 
procedures., Detailed reference to 


are refined. 
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The editors of and contributors to this book are to be congratulated on making a significant 
and timely contribution to the practice of psychophysiology. Their manual is a ‘must’ for 
anyone currently working or contemplating working in this difficult area. The publishers 
are also to be complimented on their production of a volume which is both pleasing in format 
and, in a period of rising book prices, very good value for money indeed. 


G. S. CLARIDGE 


Madness and Civilization: a History of Insanity in the Age of Reason. By Michael 
Foucault. (Translated by Richard Howard.) London: Tavistock, 1967. Pp. xiv + 
299. 355. 


This work, by a distinguished French philosopher-psychologist and author, was published 
originally in 1961 as Folie et déraison: Histoire de la Folie à l’âge classique. Richard Howard’s 
translation, the first to be published in Great Britain, consists essentially of the author’s 
abridged edition, with an introduction by David Cooper. 

i The book has been acclaimed as a notable contribution to the study of the history of 
nsanity. Foucault traces the changing pattern of social attitudes towards madness in western 

Uropean culture and the evolution of provisions for the insane from the mid-17th century, 
through the Classical Age, to the era of the 19th-century ‘scientific psychiatry’. He demon- 
Strates the gulf that developed between ‘madness’ and ‘reason’; the emergence of madness 
ot disease-entity, with the doctor as the key figure in asylums; and the loss of communication 

Which: took place between the madman and the man of reason. In the preface, Foucault 
States: ‘the constitution of madness as a mental illness, at the end of the eighteenth century, 
affords the evidence of a broken dialogue ... and thrusts into oblivion all those stammered, 
imperfect words ... in which the exchange between madness and reason was made. The 
anguage of psychiatry, which is a monologue of reason about madness, has been established 
only on the basis of such a silence’. The author states that he has ‘not tried to write the 

‘Story of that language, but rather the archaeology of that silence’. The work of Tuke and 
Pinel is evaluated in this light and Foucault reaches a conclusion, which is rarely recognized 
today, that ‘what the nineteenth century formulated so ostentatiously’ had been ‘whispered 
and indefatigably repeated by the eighteenth’. . 

Oucault’s writing is scholarly, even poetic in places, although the text is over-discursive 
and abstruse in parts. His thesis raises much that is disturbing and disputable, but its relev- 
ance today is unquestionable. This is stressed by Cooper, whose own work may be seen as 
a contemporary study of the process which Foucault saw developing during the Classical 
Age. Not all will agree with the concept of ‘ anti-psychiatry ’, but this should not deter anyone 


Concerned with ‘madness’ from reading this book. 
W. LL. PARRY-JONES 


Communicating with the Patient. By P. Ley and M. S. Spelman. London: ape 
Press, 1967. Pp. 128. 37s. 6d. 


Recently there has been an increasing interest in the psychological aspects in the practice 
SE Medicine. The book by Ley and Spelman is a welcome addition to the growing literature 
i the field. It deals with some areas of the important and complex problems of renee’ 
tion between doctors and patients. The authors rightly point out that they are dealing with 
only a part of the problem. This includes some of the causes of poor communications, some 

atriers to effective communications even where both doctors and nurses want to ae 
Patient satisfaction with communications and co-operation of patients in carrying ean 
advice given. Some problems of memory for communications are also investigated. pe 
authors have reviewed a good deal of literature on these topics. The studies are carried out by 
© questionnaire method and an appendix gives a multiple choice questionnaire used to 


elicit knowledge about illnesses in a lay population. 
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j i neralizations 
As is to be expected in studies of complex subjects, some oo. mien cass fia 
A i t in relation to fa 
justi hers. For instance, a statemen s pos: aost 
are more justified than ot insta t a Seria ine ES 
i i h point in not telling the pati : tical 
illnesses that ‘there is not much poin ; Oe ae ee 
i t least because of its A 
i 7: know’ has little justification, no ; Toime 
oe ee i be told does not necessarily mean they s 
f a as tients say they want to be ne 1 a This 
implications. Because patien 1 n o ee ae ha l 
tell us anything about the 4 Soul 
to be told, much less does it , r : Nein tere 
i variety of considerations such as the personality ‘cae 
last might depend on a variety of c 5 Se cans carats 
i vel i h patient concerned and the possible e dies 
and unconscious level in eac! k aa e Cae 
i i i i tances, and many other important varial $ ‘ying on 
tion, his special circums x l aa erha E eE 
S x i he necessity for further investigation: a AAD 
this area at least point out t r fur ‘ I ont 
ed often inconsistent, and inadequately justified beliefs and practices with reg 
, a a 
ients with fatal illnesses. a i sibility 
oe example of unjustified conclusions is when the authors, referring to the ee ie 
of motivated forgetting by patients, say that ‘in our researches it has made ra geen 
trusion into our data’ but the problem of motivated forgetting was not even studie . rn by 
within the limits of the investigations, supported by evidence from the — wade’ 
some applications from studies in general and social psychology, the authors d patients. 
valuable contribution to the problem of verbal communications between doctors an 


: he 
i i i i i ns. T 
There are also some very good practical suggestions for improving communicatio! 

book deserves to be very widely read. 


MAHESH DESAI 


y old 
The Sharing of Power in a Psychiatric Hospital. By Robert Rubenstein and Har 


aiv +329 
D. Lasswell. Harvard and London: Yale University Press, 1967. Pp- xxiv + 329 
725. 


- the 

This book describes the changes introduced at the Yale Psychiatric Institute duoni P 

period 1956-66. Prior to 1956 developments had been centred around progre urai? 

individual psychotherapy for patients and the new developments were designed to en affairs 
the more total participation of the community members in therapy and community 


sme bY 
. È A 5 s ime 
through the medium of large community meetings along the lines described at shan ucting 
Dr Maxwell Jones. This in itself is an interesting development for an institute CO 
individual psychotherapy. The descri 


t 
ption of the grafting of the new process ON $ 
old and the effects it produced on the staff members provides good reading. . n and the 
The main emphasis is, however, on the changed effect on the patient population 
extent to which this achieved a sharing o: 


choses 
f power in the hospital. The approach to the BA view 
and hospital admission is a psychodynamic and sociological approach. The autho! 


as 
: bign yt Bical ee ich b 
hospital admission as the end chain in a process of rejection and deprivation W setting: 
previously resulted in explusion of the individual from his family and community 


well i$ 
Dr Rubenstein, the director of the hospital, is a psychoanalyst and Professor Ta etween 
Professor of Law and Political Science at Yale University. Comparisons are made other 
differences in the role of the therapeutic p. 


rocess of the hospital and the structure ° etempt 
bodies concerned with democratic institutions in the field of law and education. In an & euti 
to assess the extent to which power was shared and what was implied by the nemp rt 
process, a research investigation into content analysis was carried out on the verbatim 
of six of the patient/staff meetings. owe!” 
The conclusions reached were that, although the changes had effected a degree of p othe! 
sharing, authority was still firmly in the hands of the director and the medical staff; ë ted 
factors than the role of power seemed important in the therapeutic process. These i pte?” 
a neutralizing of the deprivation proces: i e role of intelligence and en oo and 
i mainly through the process of intellige” of the 
appraisal in the phase of decision-making. The book is an interesting description. tio” 
radical changes occurring in the psychiatric hospital setting and makes a useful contr! ple in 
to the difficult appraisal of change. It should be of interest to a wide range of Pe? rob” 
different disciplines concerned with t 


ably more therapeutic approach to p 


£ 
ROT 
BERTRAM MAURICE MANDELP 
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Psychology in Relation to Medicine. By R. M. Mowbray and T. Ferguson Rodger. 
Edinburgh: Livingstone, 1967. Pp. vii+412. 36s. 


This is a second edition of a book which was first reviewed in this Journal in Vol. 3, Part 2, 
Pp. 156-7. The present reviewer does not feel inclined to depart from the judgement of the 
book then given, namely that it is a useful volume for ‘convincing the medical student ... 
that psychology deserves a larger share in the curriculum than it has previously received’. 
Any book that does that is worth anyone’s money. 

The new edition is some 1 5 pages longer than the first edition, but is unchanged in layout. 
Book lists are, too, often unchanged, although they would have benefited by being brought 
Up to date. Newer editions of books cited are often not noted, and some good recent texts 
might have been included. The chapter on ‘Emotions’ has been considerably improved. 

Books on psychology, specifically written for undergraduate medical students, are few, 
and this is a valuable example. What should go into such a book and what should be left 
out must necessarily depend on the writers’ views and teaching experience. No book will 
Please everybody. That this book pleases a large number of teachers and students is shown 


by the appearance of this second edition. 
RALPH HETHERINGTON 


A History of Psychology in Autobiography, vol. v. Edited by Edwin G. Boring and 


hing Lindzey. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1967. Pp. xiii+ 449. 
$8.00. 


The four Previous volumes of 4 History of Psychology in Autobiography, associated with 
the name of Murchison, were compiled in 1930, 1932, 1936 and 1952 respectively, and 
contained accounts of the lives and work of 58 psychologists, about equally divided between 

‘rope and America, The present volume contains autobiographies of 15 psychologists, 
all Americans, The criteria for inclusion were three: not included in a previous volume (this 
cuts out Piaget, who has already been in); over 60 years of age (this cuts out Fraisse, for 
example); had a notable influence on the thinking of American psychologists (nowadays this 
Cuts out almost everyone who does not write in English or get translated into English), The 
editors challenge the reader to try to name a few psychologists, foreign to America, who 
Meet these three specifications. Apart from Russians, who I suspect would refuse to bare 
their personal lives in this way, it is certainly hard to suggest eligible candidates, So we are 
left with G. Allport, Carmichael, Dallenbach, Dashiell, J. J. Gibson, Goldstein (who has 
since died), Guilford, Helson, W. R. Miles, G. Murphy, H. A. Murray, Pressey, C. Rogers, 

inner and Viteles. n 

The style and contentof these autobiographies are strikingly varied : the brash, the modest, 
the Original, the conventional, the whimsical, the profound, are all here. Quite a gallery! 

ndeed, the overwhelming impression is that of the richness and individuality of American 
Psychology, There is no stereotyped pattern here. These men are remarkable characters, 
who have gone their own way, and achieved very diverse results. 'They have not been afraid 
to adventure, and to cut their own individual tracks into the unknown. Their energy a 
generally tremendous; their dedication complete. ‘I alone, or my wife and oe en 
most of the teaching staff went to the laboratories morning, afternoon and evening, inclu oe 
Weekends, except an occasional Sunday evening.’ ‘By omitting the noon meal, Thave gaine 
Over the year, thousands of hours, with no ill effects as far as I am aware. I ee om a 
Six, study until breakfast, go to classes, laboratories and libraries with no more t - sae 
oo unscheduled during the day, study until exactly nine o’clock at night and go to 

ed.” Attach these s ts to whom you will! P i ah : 

Boring and ee piap vatos of this. volume, have provided us with fascinating reading 
and with material of great value to the historian of psychology. My one complaint is that the 
editors might well have corrected, or got their contributors to correct, the factual inaccuracies, 
Which no doubt as a result of memory lapses in the over-60 brain, occasionally intrude. 


L. S. HEARNSHAW 
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1 / k 7, G. Spear. 
Pain: Psychological and Psychiatric Aspects. By H. Merskey and I P 
London: Baillière, Tindall & Cassell, 1967. Pp. viii +232. 40s. 


ə ir respective 
Both authors of this book are paue and n en e e ER Tt iš 
M.D. theses which were initiated whi st working in | tol 5 i s BE ree: ae 
divi i A i cal; clinical; experimental psy 0 y ee 
divided ae am ei sehen ee of pain is offered in the following ee 
—— dene which we primarily associate with tissue damage or describe ade 5 
po casani apes or both.’ Different types of pain are discussed, but no mention 
nous allied phenomena such as paraesthesiae and pruritus. O E original 
The clinical data are impressively surveyed and enlivened by the ar Sai “Although 
contributions, There are bound to be omissions in such a eae l po not quote 
associations with hypochondriasis and laterality are briefly alluded to t T ciel ofin 
the present reviewer’s extensive series, when it was shown that pain was com heat in that 
75 per cent, that body regions most affected were head and neck, abdomen Santee the 
order of frequency, and, in the 19 per cent with unilateral symptoms, 65 per 


; logical 
left side (Kenyon, 1964). Theobald’s (1965) interesting speculations, based on gynaeco 


h & 
i i i > erbruc 
practice, are not included, nor the extensive German surgical experience of Sau 

Wenke (1963). 


s 

4 Da i in are not 4 

The problems of symptom ‘choice’ and special characteristics of regional ae that is 

fully discussed as they might be. Apart from head Pains, an important clinical “ished too 
frequently encountered is abdominal pain. The most recent investigation (pu 


A jon 
si 5 in in this reg 
late for inclusion in the book) confirms the association of non-organic pain in 


pression and larger sibship (Hill & Blendis, oe 
hology deals succinctly with the experimenta eee fna 
ucotomy and psychometric testing. 


ate 
; i ssocialt 
n, the first two of which are mainly 4 ities 


support the first two, they nevertheless favour 

The book is highly condensed and liberall 
always make for easy reading. There is an e 
adequate author and subject indexes. The a 
such a useful compendium, which will n 
and psychologists, but also deserves a 


the wider theory adumbrated by — not 
y sprinkled with references, which ms plu 
xcellent bibliography of over 500 Hc mbling 
uthors are to be congratulated on 25 piatrists 
ot only be a valuable source book for both psy¢ 
place in every medical library. ni KENYON 
Hitt, O. W. & BLenpis, L. (1967). Physical and psychological evaluation of ‘non-0F8' 
abdominal pain. Gut 8, 221. 8 
KENYON, F. E. (1964). Hypochondriasis: a clinical study. Br. J. Psychiat. 110, 47 E. Fit 
SAUERBRUCH, F. & WENKE, H. (1963). Pain: Its Meaning and Significance. (Trs. F. 
gerald.) London. 
THEOBALD, G. W, ( 


ai 
amie 


33° 
1965). Cortical pain image or pain. 


2 
-sensitivity panel. Br. med. J. % 


Chemotherapy of Psychiatric Disorders. 


3 pres 
By Peter Dally. London: Logo 
1967. Pp. viii+ 156. 42s. 


at ert 
There is no mention of long-acting phenothiazine Preparations, nothing on the trê a 
of heroin addiction and withdrawal, and no anticonvulsants. The recently discusse ail 
of LSD receive scant attention and, while deploring the lack of controlled trials, the 24 se 
to mention the one carried out by Robinson et al (1963). No guidance is given 0? 
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of newer Preparations, some purporting to improve the cerebral circulation, in the management 
of dementia. 

Little comment is made on the fact that a sizable proportion of patients do not take their 
Medication as prescribed ; the various biochemical tests that can now be carried out on the 
urine to check on this are not pointed out either. The opposite danger of drug abuse and 
Over-dependence is not always sufficiently underlined—e.g. as has happened to the recently 
introduced non-barbiturate sedative Mandrax. Old prejudices are still perpetuated—e.g. 
how Painful and Prone to form abscesses are intramuscular injections of paraldehyde. This 
can also apply to the newest tranquillizer and is more a result of faulty technique and the 
circumstances under which it has to be given than the drug itself. . . 

As might be expected the treatment of the affective disorders are well covered, with particu- 
ar attention to the mono-amine oxidase inhibitors. However, the practical difficulties 
encountered are often glossed over. Whilst EcT is mentioned for depression, its use (as an 
emergency Procedure) for acute mania is not. 

The text is interspersed with case-history vignettes, and there are 200 references grouped 
together at the end of the book. There are a few misprints, including the very first reference. 
It would be a pity if the author’s commendable brevity, which necessitates a degree of dog- 
Matism, gives the unjustifiable impression that all patients are textbook examples and promptly 


respond to the appropriate medication. 
F. E. KENYON 


Roninson, J. T., Davies, L. S., Sack, E. L. N. S. & Morrissey, J. D. (1963). A controlled 
trial of abreaction with lysergic acid diethylamide (Lsp-25). Br. J. Psychiat. 109, 46. 


Law and Psychiatry: Cold War or Entente Cordiale? By Sheldon Glueck. London: 
Tavistock, 1967. Pp. 181. 18s. 


This book is a slightly modified version of four lectures delivered under the Isaac Ray 
Award of the American Psychiatric Association at Tulane University in 1962. Its distinguish- 
ed author, Emeritus Professor of Law at Harvard, needs no lengthy introduction to British 
readers, though to them he is perhaps better known for his practical studies in the field of 

Orensic soci i for his academic eminence. : : a 
Siete ema Jerse no fear of woolly speculations or excessive i 
© author gets right to the heart of his subject in the first few pages when a a s 
ancient enigma about whether man possesses “freedom of will” or is inae # as elude 
Plaything of deterministic forces completely and always beyond his control’. at he discusses 
this theme, in various contexts, almost throughout the book without once ving recourse 
to Jargon or clichés is a measure of his mastery of his subject and st Eng! on AET 
for the book is indeed beautifully written, with a purity and clarity of expressio. 
often have been equalled in such a complex subject. TE MEE TERENE e 
„Like so many apparent dichotomies, the ‘free will v. ee me Je, as it were; and the 
tes bya master, to be not so much a rerio: aes ret <a of 1l due investigations, 
Practical problem in any particular case is to try to assess, 1n the light o; a aa iE AAT 
to pat extent free will and extraneous forces, respectively, have resulte 
ehaving as he did. z P i 
he stole fees deals with the evolution of medico-legal contepte ane n 
by fy titled ‘From M'Naghten to Durham’. (The Durham case ce that the criminal 
Sr eee oE Appeals for thie Disien ee fo cine eeneneihiliir and 
act must have been the ‘product of the disease’ in order to oblate cri 
Mitigate Penalty on grounds of mental disease or defect.) igoera consequences oF the 
n his third lecture the author examines in detail the cig" a ; and psychiatry, in- 
urham decision, and in his fourth he looks at wider horizons for pis a ss Renae 
Cluding the Finciionwotan independent psychiatrist to help the court when = me = 
€ doctor’s job should be not so much to presume to settle problems o: p 


to help to decide how far and in what way there is amenability to social control. 
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i isti iderations 
As might be expected of such a scholarly author, no oron mae cae re 
: rensi 
nfine hi Z abundant awareness of British fo: S S á 
confine his competence. He shows an a nef 
i i ferences and many footnotes to illustr: ea aw 
problems and he gives precise re’ eee cea 
i he anecdote of Queen Victoria’s it 
some lighter touches, such as t! r ET sone peeeet 
i 1) when the man Roderick MacLean ha ee 
must be altered (it was, too!) w I ee ope 
i i i he had fired a pistol at her in 1883. 
h treason, by reason of insanity, after | fire ol at } a 
A PET up > date in his appraisal of our legislation and juridical Soa satiate 
i Every serious student of forensic psychiatry should read this book, not only for r beet 
and practical sense, and its freedom from emotionally toned taking of sides, but als ag ee 
percipient appraisal of philosophical and moral considerations that have from time 


i í king 
disturbed the minds of many who play some part in the chain of events that leads to the maki 
of judgements on the very being of their fellow-men. 


IAN SKOTTOWE 


: istol: 
Clinical Psychopathology: Signs and Symptoms in Psychiatry. By Frank Fish. Bristo 
J. Wright, 1967. Pp. vii+120. 30s. 


š . i à in a com- 

It is often difficult for the clinical raw material of psychiatry to be presented in ‘hiatrie 
municable form, and hence a clear understanding of the various phenomena of psy¢ 
disorders is essential for any clinician or rı 


esearch worker in this field, 
Such an understanding must be based on clear! 


ot, literature 
r l y defined concepts; psychiatric nn 
in English covering this aspect į te, although a vast amount of informati 
a brief review of psychiatri 
from disorders of 


jour 
j È aviou 
emory, emotions, consciousness, motor beha 
and self-awareness, The aetiological fact 


. H + d, an 
ors underlying such disorders are discussed, 


MAX HAMILTON 


Personality Measurement: an Introduction, By B, Kleinmuntz. Homewood, i.: 
Dorsey Press, 1967. Pp. xiii +463. $7.9 


5. 


» Ina very full introducti 
Statistics of reliabilit z 


with in a very inte 
into th 


r 

e reader a clear idea of €a€ a y 
hey are available and a reaS active 
© chapters are devoted to Princing 
ch is: ‘There is very little conv) 


chnique by its proponents’ (P. # oe 
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More ge: 
> neral topi F 
desirabili opics of test: š 
ability, et = ing are also discussed, h 
,etc. There a5 , such as base rates, r " 
data and comparing ben a full chapter describing actuarial mastticdack prncesatna ect 
more objective type of dei more subjective methods. Physiological aeasares ys 
performance measures of personality are dismissed in a total eee the 
even 


Pages, and this i 
is is undoubtedly the major defect of omission in the book. 


Thro 
ughout th 
e text, expositi i izati 
, exposition is by categorization wherever possible. Th 
> ere are, for 
procedure or enumerating 


example, tables listi 
the possible E a the advantages and disadvantages of a given 
s to a particular problem. Some teachers will object to the author’ 
S 


attempt to i 
classifi i 
y and clarify every aspect of this very complex problem of personality 
Il the loose ends and does not leave 


measure 
ment. 
much for the Powis may feel that he too neatly ties up a 
i ae : $ 
of their course SÍ — per his teeth into, but few students with an examination at the end 
expect the depth of di e this point of view. In an introductory textbook obviously one cannot 
iscussion of a more advanced text, but it is hard to find any topic within 


the au 

author’ 

Each md cpa field which is completely omitted. 

ah ort note on eac e aaun and a list of about 15 suggestions for further reading with a 
recommen edine r ; ere is also a 47-page bibliography. This book can be confidently 
ith advantage ása ee textbook on personality assessment. It could also be used 
ramework for a more advanced course, as it is relatively complete and 


Up to d. 
ate an 
d has good references. 
RALPH J. MCGUIRE 


Gregory A. Kimble. New 


Foundati 
tio ie) 
York: Ap S of Conditioning and Learning. Edited by 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1967- PP- xii+696. $8.75: 
at extensive treatments of a limited number 
tion of my revision of Hilgard 
> His commendably systematic and impartial treatment 
Is is ą in evi in the present one. 
Y the Fr edl personal selection of readings: over terial is provided 
Of the fonie niversity psychology school, and is to that extent less 
The Pate than it might have been. 
Kimble): eNe divided into seven sections: ‘Historical Founda 
Centrates on e phadalogieal Background’; ‘Important Theoretical 
Classical~ingt. ull, Tolman & Guthrie, and includes Schlosberg’s celeb: 
“umble’s Tumental distinction); ‘Basic Phenomena and Parameters 
includes ee for orthodox Hullian enterprises); «Motivation and 
tOr (which, recent and valuable papers by Miller); ‘Extinction and the Varieties of Ink 
nd ‘ Relati includes nine papers, six of which are concerned with eyelid conditioning); 
Vindicate roe to Complex Processes’ (which jncludes two of those tiresome attempts to 
aper on Teudian theory by translating it into quasi-Pavlovian terms: Kimble’s excellent 
reduction attitudinal factors in eye i < ning, and Mowrer’s 1939 paper on anxiety- 
<imble’s S reinforcement). . 
aries of ch editorial contribution is a! that of presenting rather cursory sum- 
Predilectj e contributions of the early pionee his summaries suffer from an irritating 
„Ore satiety for anecdotal detail when more systematic accounts wou! have been at aner 
'n the later wake and more in harmony with the very thorough experimental work reporte 
readings. 
es s 
Papers ee of readings may prove 
aoe much recent and valuable ones, W 
d the ier anal often amount to mist! 
Miter ians arë the moit conspicuous exam 
res Ever Suck which was clearly in evidence in his revis: 
weet wh its empirical flavour was | 
hol at theoretical contributions he Judes to the very early i 
‘for our purpe e better to remain a 


ley. Pr ; 
Evel o oblem of reinforcement theory: 


Jmost entirely 
rs; and 


a little confusing. Duke University 
f workers from other schools are usually 
tions of t i t positions : Mowrer 
Again, Kimble’s disenchantment 
Conditioning and Learning 

in the present volume, to 


d to ignore the 
t the 


, Most of the 


to be 
hile those © 


f Pire 
facts? [sic] (p. 173). 
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k duate may 
ize i i dience: the undergra: 
is di t to categorize in terms of a specific au c eae 
cee hens om weil A too esoteric and detailed, while the researcher is eq 
we 


e it, as a 
likely to skip Kimble’s chapters and the older papers. Perhaps they could shar 

IKE. 

departmental library book ? 


WILLIAM ORWIN 


‘ ‘ ded. 
Mental Subnormality. By W. Alan Heaton-Ward. Bristol: J. Wright, 1967, 31 
Pp. 100. 8s. 6d. 


P š ” s kini se among 
There is no indication for whom this book is written, but it has been in wide w ewel 
mental nurses for some years. It is simply worded and the structure of conte 
laid out, 
The chapters on the ‘Causes of M 
that on ‘Legal Aspects’ are concise 


i tion 
munication—and fails to men 
s. 
This book should help with examinations but not with recruitment. 


Fundamentals of Measuremen 


P jon 
t: Techniques and Practices. By N. M. Downie. Lon¢ 
and New York: Oxford Uni 


versity Press, 1967, 2nd ed. Pp. xl +413. 485. 

sel- 
This book, first published nin larly addressed to teachers and coun® 
lors in schools and colleges. The beginner will have 
references in soci 


: tistica 
much more understanding of statist!‘ 
Psychological articles 


value 
Matics-shy, but who now see etre 

» are sometimes advised to find a ill not 

or coaching help. The assumption is that he (or she) gic 
enjoys teaching, i.e. is a Successful teacher. But psycho mor 

f mathematics, hematician may use a dozen OF i 


tu 
: Practical book for anyone whose i 
p. M. PICKARD 
Explorations in Typing Psychotics, Edited by M. Lorr 
1967. Pp. 241. 605. 


eSS> 
- Oxford: Pergamon = 


typing proc 


ary 
remainder of the book. 


s mm 
ins, among other things, a SUM” the 
S used in the investigations reporte 
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measure 10 psychotic syndromes. Psychotic types are based on combinations of these syn- 
dromes. Nine psychotic types were found among male acute psychotics and nine among 
female acute psychotics. Seven of the nine types isolated from the female sample were essenti- 
ally the same as those found among men. Investigation of the reliability of the IMPS was 
aetna but there was not much evidence for the validity of the acute psychotic types. 
f estigation of chronic psychotics revealed seven types, five of which were the same as those 
ound in the acute psychotics. 
iene a part of the book is concerned with types based on ward and community rating 
“ome correspondence was found between these types and those based on the IMPS. 
While the mathematical techniques used in typing are beyond reproach, the clinical 
eg may feel that some of the syndromes which are based on the IMPS are somewhat 
in a na For example, the paranoid projection syndrome is characterized by persecutory 
tons, and no attempt is made to distinguish between primary and secondary delusions. 
evertheless, this is a very useful book and it is to be hoped that the work of Lorr and his 


Ociates will be repeated by other investigators outside the United States. 


FRANK FISH 


Psychodiagnosis in Schizophrenia. By I. B. Weiner. New York and London: Wiley, 
1967, Pp. xiv + 573- 958. 


bah Cookbook of schizophrenic signs and testing procedures thereof, this rates well. The 
as cone is rather heavily on Rorschach, Draw-a-Man and WAIS subtest pattern analysis 
et mea, but the literature is massively surveyed and the commentary clear. py 
undertaki very sincerity of the author’s belief that diagnosing eet B a sensible 
asis F throws the issue into sharp relief. He has a tendency to quote ra FA size as a 
Scientific decisions—so per cent of all psychiatric patients are adjudged, in some 


Wa s i r z > 
n Schizophrenic; therefore “we must be prepared to deal with schizophrenia as a diag- 


nosti 3 
ne Prepared to deal with, yes—accept and traffick in, not necessarily. 


Or ect seems to experience no sense of conflict between the kind of logic which he advocates 
trenio. chological measurement and the para-medical mystique of psychiatry. Without a 
i i . « : 
isan a ots literary voice he can open a chapter with the words: Schizo-affective disorder 
OF alt vert form of schizophrenia in which features of primary affective Sein grag 
Mesa s with fundamental symptoms of schizophrenic ego impairment’. why is a 
When it spins? 

Sti Spins? , ; : 
ill, the author does not dodge the issue. Szasz and all who reject = ‘illness cr 
ed, the di i : iai chology are given precedence over psycho- 
» the diagnostic functions of clinical psy gy ae 


a i leuler are pronounce: 
ne Tanpa : eat como themselves wholeheartedly 


einer has his way, clinical psychologists w it ; s rted 

d hor ado Psychiatric eee and fill out their days diagnosing w ith Pe A 
terms alittle Scholarship. Alternatively, we could decide not only to assess, But to ae 
Silk x anguage in which we assess, and thereby desist from trying to make psyc: 


TSes out 
of psychiatri sai 
Sychiatric sows ears. E TT 


Per. 
i . . . . 7 B 
Gordoa and Arousal: a Psychophysiological Study of Psychiatric Disorder. By 
cl Claridge. Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1967. Pp. xvi +274- 705. 
2 . . 
per ook is the fourth volume of Pergamon’s International Series of Monogr 
Herrin ental Psychology. It has nine chapters by Claridge and also an appen: i ZRN. 
raphy Mn on “The Sedation ‘Threshold: Pharmacological Considerations’. e bi 
| Clay CO™MPrises n 1 r 
Š Ra Principal raed ae of Eysenck’s ee age a perman 
: i yhicl aridge considers av 
rect current notions about arousal, postulates w en ge ood a o at 


ively ; : 

ang Y integr. 4 iets 

ate s of three pre c s v 

by Jung e mites Hs: Sa scone succession of overlapping experiments carried out 
‘pretation rests ©: 


ari < . . . 
Contro 8 and his colleagues during a number of years with psychiatric patients — 
> "N08t of the patients and controls being military personnel. The basic experimenta 
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measures of arousal employed were the ‘sedation threshold’ and the oe ae 
after-effect’, procedures under severe attack by some other psychologists. Clari a eae 
Shagass’s original sedation-threshold procedure by substituting a 3 danon 
injection of the sedative drug and by using digit doubling as the behavioural index o 
instead of Shagass’s less objective criterion, slurred speech. herwise 
In successive investigations the basic experimental measures were correlated or ot z Math 
compared statistically with numerous other behavioural and physiological measures ae 
personality inventory scores, and the correlations were factor-analysed. From these sta ai 
operations and on other grounds Claridge concludes that there are two functionally e “il 
arousal mechanisms: a tonic arousal system, approximately corresponding at the behavio i 
level to a component defined by the sedation threshold, and an arousal modulating syst¢™ 
similarly corresponding to a component defined by the spiral after-effect. ng 
Claridge’s reinterpretation of Eysenck’s postulates involves a number of changes, mee 
the most important being that (1) introversion-extraversion and neuroticism are regar 
as incompletely orthogonal dimensions, (2) the emphasis of interest is shifted to neuroticism 
(3) neuroticism and psychoticism are brought into a systematic relation as two behaviour 
continua and (4) this relation is taken to depend on the two arousal systems just p 
Neuroticism, the continuum running from hysteria to dysthymia, represents a ee a 
between tonic arousal and arousal modulation. Psychoticism, the continuum running 1 ja 
active psychosis (e.g. paranoid schizophrenia, mania) to retarded psychosis (e.g. catato™ os 
endogenous depression), tween the two systems. Hysterics “a 
low in both tonic arousal and dysthymics correspondingly high : 
Gch process, Active psychotics are high in toni arousal and low in arousal modulatio™ 
hotics are low in tonic arousal and high i 


ds 1° 

aie istic O 

eroids and : and schizoids have in common a characteris in 
S and cyclo of extraversion, Obsessoids and cycloids ha 


ive guesses, some of which. st 
ndoubtedly be wrong but ™ 

They will certainly be accepte 
ew broad to m a 


rs0N 
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The authors evaluate the clinical effec- 
tiveness of aversion therapy and analyse 
its theoretical nature in relation to 
aspects of the psychology of learning. | 
They are optimistic about the practical 
applicability and the theoretical justifi- 
cation for the methods of aversion 
therapy which they discuss and they 
suggest ways of testing possible changes 
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The Anal Character: A Cross-cultural Study in Ghana 


By PAUL KLINE 


Institute of Education, Exeter University 


The Construction and validation of a test of anal characteristics (Ai3) are described. This 
test was used in a cross-cultural study in Ghana. Ghanaian students scored significantly 

igher on this test than did their British counterparts, a result that was interpreted in the light 
of the educational system in Ghana. Some problems in the use of personality inventories in 
alien cultures are discussed. 


Ina Previous study it was shown that two well-known personality inventories, 
Cattell’s 16 PF test and Eysenck’s EPI, were valid measures in a literate population 
in Ghana (Kline, 19672). It was therefore considered feasible to attempt a cross- 
Cultural investigation of the anal character by means of a personality inventory with 
the same sample. 
Since Freud (1908) regards the anal character—that triad of traits, obstinacy, 
orderliness and parsimony—as arising from the repression of anal erotism in child- 
ood by severe pot-training, cross-cultural studies are of great interest as regards this 
Syndrome, This is especially true because the major personality inventories, the 
Cattell 16 PF, the EPI and the MMPI contain no measure of the anal character (as if 
t € syndrome did not exist), whereas psychoanalysts regard the anal character as of 
major importance in the development of personality. Thus, for example, Menninger 
(1943) Says that without doubt the anal phase of childhood is the important stage in 
the Personality development not only of individuals but even of whole cultures, 
pending upon their methods of pot-training, and the claim of Roheim (1934) that 
*stern civilization is anal is well known. It should perhaps also be pointed out that 
»°8-Psychoanalytic psychiatry supports the Freudian claims in that it recognizes 
y milar Syndrome—the obsessional personality (e.g. Lewis & Mapother, 1941; 
ayer-Gross of al., 1961)—but does not link it to repressed anal exotism: fhe andl 
rom this brief discussion it should be clear that cross-cultural studies o à 
character are useful in examining its postulated relations to child-rearing aan 
"5 Well as to other social variables. Indeed Berkeley-Hill (1921) e 
si * religion, Philosophy and character of the Hindus to repressed ality optaret 
SN Arguments have been invoked concerning the Japanese pos ac than 
e 943) and Spitzer (1947). These studies were, pala sage Cae ea 
a, Pirica], Whiting & Child (1953), in their classic investigation a pE T 
Personality, rated 75 primitive societies for a large moa © on sorts 
€dures discovered from searching the literature relevant to them. shit 
Particular interest to the investigation reported in this paper, since among 


isi: i i and who 
eo, ties Studied were the Ashanti, who are, of course, resident in Ghana 

i ‘5 mips . : 

titte a small percentage of the sample in this investigation. 


i i i -e . er is due to the fact that there 
iS g ` Paucity of empirical studies of the anal charact 


ully Accepted test of the syndrome. Barnes (19 52), in a factor analytic study of 
13 
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all Freudian developmental hypotheses—oral, anal, phallic, etc.—isolated only a 
meticulous rather than an anal factor. The Krout Personal Preference Scale (Krout 
& Tabin, 1954) has an anal scale but it has little other than face validity, and the work 
of Littman et al. (1961) could not support its use. Similarly, the five-item scale of 
Farber (1955) is too short to be reliable. Beloff (1957) has produced a test of the anal 
character with demonstrated homogeneity of items but whose validity is as yet 
unproven—item content being the sole guide. Hazari (1957), using items from the 
Tavistock Self-Assessment Inventory (Sandler, 1954), developed a measure of 
obsessional traits whose validity was supported by clinical evidence. However, there 
was no check on the response set of acquiescence and no items referred to parsimony: 
Grygier (1961) developed the KPPS, already referred to, into the Dynamic Person- 
ality Inventory. The anal scales of this test appear to have face validity and they load 
on the same factor (Kline, 1968). However, this is far from demonstrating their 
validity. From this it is clear that there is no measure of the anal character not ope? 
to dispute. Finney (1961) factored the MMPI and a large number of items devised 
by him, and extracted what he identified as an anal factor. However, this factor 
correlates o-8 with the Hazari scale (Pichot & Perse, 1967), so that there would be 
little advantage in using it rather than the Hazari test. Finally, in a number 0 
studies Comrey (e.g. 1966) has isolated a factor of compulsion which is not unlike a" 
anal factor. Nevertheless neither of these two studies, not directly aimed at psycho- 
sexual variables, can be regarded as providing a valid test of the anal character. 
was therefore decided to construct and validate a new scale for use in this investiga- 
tion. 


Details of the construction and validity of the test are given below. 


. SCALE CONSTRUCTION 
Item writing 


he de- 


reud (1908), Abraham (1923), Jones (r970) ‘the 


€ ’. To avoid the influence of § 
d, e.g. ‘Are you mean P?’ to tap parsimony. AS 2): 
ents and item-analysed using Fan’s tables (Fan, ‘i 
: ntage of items keyed ‘No’ eno no 

have played an important part in he So Keyed “Yes? : thus acquiescence aie fact 
that the irrelevant items keyed ‘Yes’ had z light a 


of 


Á A bru! 
became ‘towel’. This second inventory (Ai E rsion of the inventory ‘ tooth! 2 


y n sis. Since, however, acquj eho 
Lanalysi equ had been 

play little part in the responses, items, if they could be batter ae ed “Yess” 
changed. The 30 best items were selected from this invento Beas 
used in this investigation, since in terms of 


ae : content the shole 84 
of anal characteristics and in terms of the it eee red toicover the: 
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Item content of Ai3 


The items of Ai3 are given below, together with the traits they purport to tap. ‘The Keyed 
response is ‘ Yes’ except where indicated byastar. All but three of these items had corre ee 
with the total scale score > 0°3, the others being above 0:26. In terms of item content, this 
30-item scale contains eight items pertaining to orderliness, four items pertaining to parsimony 
and five to obstinacy. e 

our items refer to the desire to dominate, two items to belief in personal perfection, = 
to Vindictiveness and two items to dislike of feeling obligated. Finally, procrastination has 
one item, and one item refers to hoarding followed by throwing out. 
> i t of 
his collection of items, in terms of content, seems a good representation of ee ee 
anal characteristics as found in the literature. The fact that orderliness has so many nen no 
than some of the other traits is due to the fact that in modern society there a more nhl 
for this trait than, for example, domination. Thus there are many pressures ie os 
to some manifestation of orderliness—the necessity of bank books, ah s, ae 
licences, etc.—so that only a number of manifestations might be considered anal or ui 7 
hus the necessity for many items. 


Items used in Ai3 


1. Do you keep careful accounts of the money you spend r ye ee pee 
2. When eating out do you wonder what the kitchens Cen K e a 
° you insist on paying back even small trivial debts? (Dislike a ae 
4. Do you like to think out your own methods rather than other peop i ER 
* Do you find more pleasure in doing things than in planning Ren En 
6. Do you think there should be strong laws against speeding ? Pea Oi 
7. There’s nothing more infuriating than people who don’t keep app 
= j i f onal 
Do you often feel you want to stop people and do the job yourself ? (Feelings of pers 
Moen ion to detail 
DEE people don’t have high enough standards in what they do. (Attention to ; 
Perfectionis ' as 
“i Do you sake up your mind quickly rather than turn things over for a long ti 
(Procrasti A o 
aeons x it i ? (Vindictive envy.) 
T 5 you think a is at the root of most egalitarian ideas? dees fee 
maD you like to see something solid and substantial for pam ip ome 
14.8 ° You easily change your mind once you’ve mne a y 
I5. D © you disagree with corporal punishment ? Ga E ) 
16. Ta oard smoking as a dirty habit? (Cleg aS ay refrain out of politeness) ? 
` Gr, You often fee] like correcting people (even though you may 
Titability.) en 
18. Can, * fool with his money does not think of the years cao orroom? (Orderliness.) 
t9. yya Ot usually put your hand on anything you wantin your don his mind. (Parsimony; 
> Waste not, want not: every child should have this imprinte 
na domination.) Pe 
21, p£ You tolerant of bossy people? (Irritability.) 
22, ty you collect anything? (Parsimony.) _ ; 
23, You're earning something and progress is slow a 
34 tect sexual behaviour is the fundamental part o! A E dbae 
` SN You continue doing something even when you really 


; est method ? inacy. ion? (Individuality.) 
a2 a$ sheepichae ete dictates of style and fashion ? (In 


ienic? (Cleanliness.) 
- Do you regard the keeping of dogs as household pets as a aches) 
ive Savagery is the motivation of most revolution : 


ndicti sess) 
28. D A ? (Orderliness. ; 
ae i i cumentst yr followed 
be ates special plage mn apet out of rubbish, etc. ? (Hoarding fo 
ime to time enjoy 


i ? (Persistence.) 

lough grimly on ? 
= sie (Desire for self-control.) 
ih you’re not employing 


2 
9 Do you fr, 


eae: islike of feeling obligated.) 
eh vau i e N rather than feel obliged to anyone ? (Dislike 
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It will be observed that many of these successful items are not easily classified in terms z 
item content because, although they are concerned toa large extent with the traits me 
they also have overtones of other anal traits. Thus item 4 concerns individuality and eli 
in one’s own powers, item 19 refers to Parsimony and also to delight in domination, item 23 
taps self-control and cleanliness. Such, therefore, were the items in this final version, Ai3, o 
the anal scale. The item content appears to reflect the description of the anal character to a 
greater extent than any of the scales considered and discussed. These items were cross- 
validated on new samples and the test was subjected to a number of validity studies. 


Cross-validation of items 


nine lay between 0°3 
0-29, while one was worse than this. These figures are 

i i correlations constitute 
» Who carefully guards his money with an eye to the future 
(17), plods relentlessly on in learning si regards correct sexual behaviour as 


fundamental to morality (23) and has a special place for important documents (28). Thus all 
elements of the triad are represented with overtones of powerful self-control. 


Reliability 


Discriminatory power 
Delta (Ferguson, 1949) was also computed. The binomial curve has a delta of 0'9; 4 
rectangular distribution which 


ngt ution w is the most discriminating Produces a delta of 110o. The delta 
of Ai3 is 0-97, which indicates th minating test, 


at it is a highly discri 
Validity 


ses hay, i 
Ai3 had high loadings, ý © not been included 
Construct validity study 1: 
students. The Varimax (Kais; 
factor, the superego factor., 


Ai3 with the 16 PF and EPI tests. Sample: 110 Ghanaian 
er, 1958) rotation indicated that Aig loaded highly on only one 
Cattell’s G (superego), C (ego Strength), Q, (self-control) and 
Table x. 


Study 1: Cattell 16 PF, EPI 


and Aix 
(Factor 6: Superego) 
Ai3 . 
EPI L (lie scale) at 
Cattell C (ego strength) 0'469 
Cattell G (superego) 0°653 
Cattell Q3 (self-control) 0°537 


Cattell Q; (id Pressure) —0-281 


bent 
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Table 2. Study 2: MMPI, Beloff, Hazari scales and Ai3 


(Factor 1: general emotionality; Factor 2: obsessional traits) 


Scale Factor 1 Factor 2 Scale Factor 1 Factor 2 
Ai3 —112 707 Pd 85 —152 
Beloft ons 863 Mf a 38 
Hazari traits — 289 768 Pa 672 — 234 
Hazari symptoms 396 348 Pt 703 266 
MMPI F scale 098 —o16 Sc 708 013 
i 739 130 Ma 277 223 
= 647 009 Si 036 — 004. 
y 704 —219 L 028 255 


Table 3. Study 3: DPI and Ai3 


(Factor 1: anal or superego factor) 


Aa Submission to authority —836 
Ac Rigidity — 433 
Ad Attention to details —652 
Ah Hoarding —485 
As Anal sadism 521 
Ei Planning — 341 
H Hypocrisy or superego — 862 
Ou Unconventionality 534 
S Admission of sexuality 785 
M Masculinity —326 
Ai3 Anal character — 619 


L (the lie scale) are the other main variables loading on this factor. Itis interesting to note 
that Q, (id pressure) has a negative loading on this factor. This factor is strong support for 
the psychoanalytic claims concerning the anal character, which is regarded as a defence 
mechanism (mediated by the superego) against anal erotism (id pressure), executed by the ego. 
The high loading of L (lie scale) is noteworthy and is to be accounted for by the fact that 
many anal characteristics, in this culture at least, are socially desirable—the quality that L 
is trying to measure as an index of faking. This first analysis is therefore regarded as good 
Support for the validity of Ai3, which is clearly independent of the major personality question- 
naire variables—extraversion and neuroticism. The results are given in Table r. 

Construct validity study 2: Ai3 with the MMPI, Hazari scales and the Beloff test. Sample: 
97 students. Again the Varimax analysis demonstrates the validity of Ai3 in that it has no 
loading on the first factor (general emotionality or instability) that runs through the clinical 
Scales of the MMPI, but loads only on the second factor (obsessional traits as distinct from 
symptoms), 

This distinction has been fully discussed by Kline (1968a), Orme (1965) and Foulds (1965). 
As a further check on the independence of Ai3 from the MMPI, a x? technique was used to 
examine the relation of the MMPI items to Ai3. In fact, only ro items had significant associ- 
ations with the test and these did not comprise any of the 200 scales derived from the 

MPI. The fact that Aig was related to some of the other purported tests of obsessional 
traits is also support for its validity. ‘The results are given in Table 2. : 

Construct validity study 3: Ai3 and the Dynamic Personality Inventory (Grygier, 1961). 

ample: 7o students. The first factor of the Varimax analysis is all that is of interest in this 
Paper since this is the only one on which the anal scale loads, although the complete factor 
analysis has been discussed elsewhere (Kline, 1968b). This factor is clearly an anal or superego 
factor, since all but one of the anal factors of the DPI load on it together with H (superego) 
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and, at the opposite pole, S (sexuality) and Ou (unconventionality). These results are given 
in Table 3. 

Thus these three construct validity studies are regarded as good evidence for the validity 
of Ai3 as a test of the anal character. 

Concurrent validity study. Sixty-five students were rated ona five-point scale for obsessional 
traits by their tutors. The scores on Aig of those rated 5 or 4 were compared with the scores of 
those rated 1 or 2. The difference was significant in the predicted direction (t=3°35) beyond 
the oor level. This study showed that, to some extent at least, responses to Ai3 corresponded 
to observed behaviour. In brief, Aig may be regarded as a homogeneous, reliable, discrimin- 
ating and valid test of the anal character. All these studies have been fully reported in Kline 


(19678). 


Procedure 


Ai3 was given to a sample of 123 Ghanaian students at the University of Cape-Coast, 
Ghana. As was shown in the previous study this was a representative sample of Ghanaian 
students. The mean age was 30 years. The mean score of the sample was compared with the 
scores of other samples from Britain. The results are set out in Table 4. 


Table 4. 
British samples . Mean iii 
Como a S co. #3 
College of Education 2 70 e aa | Pmarr6g nis, 
Ghanaian sample 123 18-63 3°32 l 
Total British sample 262 16:46 417 | ae level 
RESULTS 


the high mean score of the sampl 
but must be examined in the ligh 
population. 

Wyllie (1966) has shown that there 
at Cape-Coast and those at Legon, so th 


€ cannot be attribute 
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same phenomenon was noted by Peil (1965), who argued that it was due to the method 
of academic progress in Ghana, which must be examined because it is of relevance 
to the personality test results. 

In Ghana all children, in theory at least, attend primary school from five till 12 
years of age. From primary school, children go for four years to the middle school, 
in the early years of which a selection examination is held for secondary school. At 
secondary school five years is spent to O level and a further two years to A level, in 
which two passes are required for university entrance. However, of great importance 
for this paper is the nature of teacher-training in Ghana. The training colleges re- 
cruit most of their intake from the middle school and keep their students for two 
years for a B certificate (primary teaching) and for a further two years for the A 
certificate (middle school teaching, and occasionally the lower forms of the secondary 
school). Thus, apart from the few students who proceed to training college after 
taking O level in the secondary school, the majority of training-college students and 
thus teachers in the middle and primary schools have no General Certificate of 
Education, ‘The universities of Ghana, on the other hand, recruit from students with 


qualifications similar to those in this country, and the typical secondary-school 
teacher has a degree and a one year training course in education. T'he fact that 
teacher-training involves no GCE passes makes it difficult for the middle- or 
Primary-school teacher to improve his qualifications and go to university. However, 
In fact, there are large numbers of middle-school and primary teachers at university. 
These students have obtained the required certificates by studying in their own time, 
usually by correspondence course, after teaching. Thus it is fair to argue that all who 
Proceed to university in this manner must possess persistence—a major element in 
the anal character. Recently the Ghanaian universities have established intermediate 
Post O level courses to help such aspiring teachers who have managed to reach O 
level on their own. 

There can be no doubt that the sample used in this investigation reflects all these 
methods of university entrance. Thus 19 are postgraduate students in education, 
Some of whom were originally middle-school teachers who reached the university 
by private study, Twenty-five are associate students, i.e. non-graduate experienced 
teachers, taking a course similar to the diploma course of the graduates. ‘The majority 
Of these had some O levels from their own part-time efforts. Four are students 
straight from school with A levels and studying for the B.Sc. The remainder had 
Successfully taken the preliminary examination (the equivalent of A level) and had 
o levels. Unfortunately, itis difficult to state exactly how many of these students fall 
into each of these categories. This is because the university records—a full search of 
Which was permitted to the author—were not at that time themselves complete. 
Nevertheless, it ought to be clear from this brief description of the normal method of 
academic progress for the aspiring Ghanaian teacher that any who reach the univer- 
Sity must be, unless quite brilliant, persistent in the extreme. So much, then, for 
the nature of the particular sample used in this investigation. tl 

It may also be pointed out that this method of academic progress also implies the 
Possession of other anal traits than persistence, such as the tendency to plan and 
orderliness required to arrange Courses of study over prolonged periods. 
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Thus if the nature of the Ghanaian student sample suggests that high scores would 
be obtained on an anal test it is interesting to consider the Freudian aetiological 
hypotheses in the light of these scores. Unfortunately, the evidence concerning 
pot-training is scanty and not altogether trustworthy. Field (1940, 1960), Lystadd 
(1958) and Tait (1961) make no reference to it. Kay (1961) devotes a chapter to the 


sciences and may relate to ideal rather than to normal behaviour. The general 
conclusion to emerge from Kaye (1961), however, is that there is a considerable 
variety of methods of pot-training in Ghana as regards age of starting, severity of 
training and expected age of completion. Whiting & Child (1953) rated the Ashanti 
as severe in their pot-training as middle-class Americans, and, as a comparison of the 
studies of Sears et al. (1959) and Newson & Newson (1963) in America and Notting- 
i i ies between the two Western countries. 


apparent opportunity to i 
personality, no firm hypotheses coul 
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Cognitive Complexity and Sociality 


By J. R. ADAMS-WEBBER 
M.R.C. Research Project, Bexley Hospital, Kent 


A discussion of Bieri’s definition of ‘cognitive complexity’ within the general framework of 
Personal Construct Theory, and specifically in terms of the theoretical implications of Kelly’s 


Sociality Corollary, led to the hypothesis that relatively cognitively complex persons infer the 
al situations more efficiently than do relatively cognitively 


Personal constructs of others in soci 
onsistent with this hypothesis. 


simple persons, The results of an experiment were c 


Research conducted within the framework of Kelly’s (1955) Personal Construct 
Theory (summarized by Bruner, 1956; Sechrest, 1963; Bannister, 1966; Patterson, 


1966) has been concerned primarily with the development of ‘repertory grid’ 
f individual differences in cognitive struc- 


1968). This emphasis is dictated by the 
Ives a hierarchically organized system of 


technique for the systematic assessment 0 
ture (Bonarius, 1965; Bannister & Mair, 
basic assumption that each individual evo 
Personal constructs to interpret and predict events. Much of this work has focused 
upon ‘cognitive complexity’, a structural concept introduced by Bieri (1955), 
which he defined in terms of the relative degree of differentiation within an individ- 
ual’s system of dimensions for construing behaviour. Although this notion has gener- 
ated a substantial body of research dealing with the influence of cognitive structure 
on social and clinical judgement (Crockett, 1965; Jaspars, 1963; Bieri et al., 1966), 
its specific implications in terms of the fundamental assumptions of construct theory, 
its original context, are still somewhat vague. The purpose of this vestigation isto 
elaborate Bieri’s analysis of cognitive complexity in the light of Kelly’s model of 
Social perception. 

Bien (1966) states that ‘Cognitive complexity may be defined as the tendency to 
Construe social behavior in a multidimensional way, such that a more cognitively 
Complex individual has available a more versatile system for perceiving the behavior 
of others than does a less cognitively complex person’ (p- 14). In operational terms, 
he has developed an index based on the extent to which individuals apply asic 
differentially in successively categorizing a series of ae = amo -= 
ai Kelly’s (1955) repertory grid methodology (ia: aba pa : t ae nitively 

ese figures in a similar way On several dimensions are esigna e rd- a n A 
simple, whereas those who sort them differently on each meee ote e ; 
cognitively complex. Some related measures are discussed y = A oe H ii 

Tn his inital study, Bieri (r955) found that cognitive OME m no) 
cantly to the accurate prediction of differences between onese Ate ion of similarities 
although he did not find it to be related to the accurate pre ea A er 
(reoc. Ee alan reported shat ongnitively elouple bjer PS ee tion 
More inaccurate similarities than did cognitively complex = a > cani, butlaw 
between cognitive complexity and total predictive accuracy was signi š 


(=0:29). 
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Leventhal (1957) found that cognitively complex subjects predicted less similarity 
between themselves and others, and differentiated more among the persons whose 
responses they predicted than did cognitively simple subjects. He also reported a 
Positive relation between cognitive complexity and total accuracy, but it did not 
reach significance. Meaders (1957), controlling for ‘actual similarity ’ between judges 
and targets, found that the predictions of cognitively complex subjects were not 
significantly more accurate than those of cognitively simple subjects. Adams- 
Webber (1967) also failed to find a significant relation between cognitive complexity 
and predictive accuracy; however, he did replicate Bieri’s (1955) finding that cog- 
nitively simple subjects Predict significantly more inaccurate similarities than do 
cognitively complex subjects. 

Ina recent review of cognitive complexity research 
it has been shown convincingly that “subjects hi 
lows, (a) distinguish more clearly betw 
form of them, and (b) assume that ot 
On the other hand, Bieri’s hypothesis 
ability to predict accurately the behay 
experimental support, Moreover, the t 


Kelly’s (1955) Sociality Corollary stipulates that 
nstrues the Construction processes of another, he 
involving the other.’ It follows that social develop- 


the basis of their behaviour, 


Bieri (1966) Proposes that in the course of an individual’s social development his 
system of dimens f 


nsions for construing persons becomes progressively differentiated, 
thereby increasing the number of alternative lines of inference which are available 
to him in interpreting their behaviour., Similarly, Crockett (1965) argues that the 
development of an individual’s ‘ iti 


with respect to persons’ involves 


organized construct system. 
Focusing on that subs 
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former will accurately identify more of a new acquaintance’s personal constructs 
following a brief interaction with him than will the latter. 


METHOD 


Thiry persons, 15 male and 15 female American university students, participated as paid 
volunteer subjects in this experiment. Each subject had administered to him individually by 
the same experimenter a standard 22 x 22 repertory grid (Kelly, 1955). This methodology is 
summarized by Bonarius (1965) and Adams-Webber (1967). A cognitive complexity score 
was derived for each subject by comparing each row (construct) in his grid with every other 
and computing the average match between rows. This analysis was done on an IBM 1620 
computer using a modification of J. V. Kelly’s (1964) program. Each row is treated simply as 
a 22 digit binary number which may be compared in terms of matches with any other binary 
number digit of the same length. A high average match between rows (AMR) score indicates 
that a subject is relatively ‘cognitively simple’ in the sense that he employed his constructs 
In a near-identical manner to categorize all figures on the grid. A low AMR score indicates 
that a subject is relatively cognitively complex in that he applied his constructs differentially 
1n sorting these figures. 

The AMR score was found to correlate 088 with the amount of variance accounted for by 
the first row factor extracted by J. V. Kelly’s (1964) non-parametric factor analysis. The latter 
index is a standard measure of ‘cognitive complexity’ (Campbell, 1960; Jaspars, 1963; 
Morse, 1966), which correlates 0-90 with Bieri’s current measure (Bieri et al., 1966). The 
AMR score was also found to correlate 0-94 with J. V. Kelly’s (1964) Test for Random Infor- 
mation, another measure of complexity. Thus, it was decided that the AMR score is an 
appropriate index of cognitive complexity as defined by Bieri. Its main advantages in com- 
Parison to the other measures cited above is that it is far easier to compute and less complicated 


in its rationale. . . 
Three weeks following testing, subjects were assigned to three equal groups for differential 
sex pairing, and then paired off into 15 dyads (five all male, five all female and five mixed) 
which were run in separate sessions. It was ascertained in advance that these pairs were not 
acquainted previously. Individual members of each pair reported separately ba Be Seas 
menter at the beginning of a session and were informed by him that yes be = f 
role play a situation with another person for approximately 20 minutes’. Then he introduce! 
the two subjects to one another, escorted them to an interview room and read to them the 
following instructions. 
Ker the next 20 minutes we would like you to 
‘Mester and that you are going to go on a two to fo à 
with whom you are talking. The purpose of your discussion wil 
vacation—where money is not to be considered an obstacle. Iti 
a Planning is that youirakeselear to heathi eae kar i, what your partner would 
rom such a vacation, as well as to come to & good understan g ill be notified.’ 


F d u wi 
ike to do and gain from it. When 20 minutes havejelapsed a in the interview room for a 
€ experimenter left each pair alone together unobserv 


i 7 <. discussion and escorted them 
Period of 20 minutes, at the end of which he interrupted n opel eee 
Individually to separate rooms, where each was given a type 
Instructions, 


“Listed below are 44 bipolar conceptual di 


Which your i ing the same s$ . 
artn d in performing the F i which he (she) 
Pleted in shapes Emplega : A ‘would like you to attempt to identify those 


R i indicate those 
Used. Please circle exactly 22 of the numbers to the left of the dimensione ne judgments.” 
Which you believe to be his. You will receive accurate aye crak a pemonal cone 
n this task each subject was asked to differentiate between d Ari conventional constructs 
Structs, obtained from the latter’s repertory grid protocol, an hich were the same for each 
Provided by the experimenter. ‘The ‘ conventional’ constructs, wii L-eontrolled, organized- 
ee ie were as follows: reserved-outgoing, enn r nor eee content-dissatisfied, 
isciplin . : ventional-hipPY> i FE ical, spon- 
Taero kte ten iat lacs goals, self-assured-insecure, 100 soe le 
taneous-deliberate, intellectual-worker, trusting-cynical, tro 


assume that you have just completed the 
four week vacation trip with the individual 
ill be to plan this hypothetical 
s felt that an essential part of 
u would like to do and gain 


i _two of these are the ones 
sions. ‘Twenty-two © ‘ 
a orting task which you yourself com 
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ical—idealisti yorld— it, exciting- 
impulsive, creative—talented, practical—idealistic, wants to change world accepts Waone 
dull, ambitious-unmotivated. Since the personal constructs were those previously eli wns 
fom his partner, they varied in content for each subject. The interspersion of these two 


oss subjects the effects of systematic guessing 
s. Each subject was assigned a score between 


rtner’s personal constructs which he accurately 
identified. 


RESULTS 
It was predicted that cognitively complex subjects w 


of their partner’s personal constructs from a list which included an equal number of 
conventional constructs than would cognitively simple subjects. 


AMR (cognitive complexity) scores were cut at the median (there were no ties) 


ould accurately identify more 


on of homogeneity of variance 
oximated a normal distribution. 
» summarized in Table 1 , indicated a signifi- 
gnitive complexity scores and accuracy scores across all 


conditions of sex-pairing (F=4-791; P< 0°05, two-tailed test). As predicted, cogni- 
tively complex subjects accurately identified signi 


- Analysis of variance of accuracy scores in terms of the effects of cognitive 
complexity-simplicity and differential sex-pairing 
Source d.f. S.S. M.S. F 


Cognitive complexity-simplicity 


ys * — -13°334 13334 g-yor® 
Sex-pairing 


; 2 8-267 4134 1'485 
Interaction 2 11:466 5°733 2'060 
Within (error) 24 66-800 2'783 
Total 29 99:867 
* P<oo5. 
DISCUSSION 
These results are consistent with the hypothesis derived from Personal Construct 


STe 
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system a greater number of alternative lines of inference which he may pursue in 
interpreting their behaviour. Conversely, the more unidimensional the structure 
of his system of dimensions for construing behaviour, the more his inferences about 
others will converge upon the contrasting poles of a single dimension, severely 
restricting the range of alternative constructions which he can impose on his inter- 
personal experience. 

It should be noted that it cannot be inferred from the results of this study that 
relatively cognitively complex persons make more efficient use of the same infor- 
mation than do cognitively simple subjects in ‘construing the construction processes’ 
of others. Since none of the interactions was monitored or recorded, there is no way 
of determining what specific cues were available to subjects. It may be the case that 
the behaviour which cognitively complex subjects elicited from their partners was 
different from that elicited by cognitively simple subjects. The design of this experi- 
ment could be improved by including a condition in which both cognitively complex 
and simple subjects are required to derive inferences from the same data. 

A methodological paradigm which may prove especially fruitful in further experi- 
mentation is that developed by Morse (1966), wherein subjects are paired explicitly 
on the basis of individual differences in cognitive structure as assessed by repertory 
grid techniques. Differential predictions in terms of level of mutual sociality could 


be formulated for each type of pairing. 
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Attribution of Responsibility as a Basis for Sanctioning 
Behaviour 


By MARVIN E. SHAW anp HAROLD T. REITAN 
University of Florida 


f responsibility (AR) and assignment of sanctions 
(law, 1 w In the first experiment, four occupational groups 
ioe d ame military personnel, and ministers) were sampled. Mean differences 
oD: = R and AS (AR minus AS) were: lawyers, 0°545 policemen, 0°78 ; military personnel, 
ie ministers, 1-04 (P<ort0). In no case was AS greater than AR. For all groups, 
ee ning was influenced relatively more by the intensity of the outcome than was AR. 
AG ater AR-AS discrepancies occurred with lower- than with higher-outcome intensities. 
on study comparing AR and AS ina sample of college students supported these findings. 
D ese results were interpreted as showing that AR provides the basis for AS, but the extent 
Which the actor will be sanctioned is also influenced by other factors. 


( a discrepancy between attribution o 
AS) was examined in two experiments. 


behaviour are often used interchange- 


tribution of responsibility and sanctioning 
least insofar as measurement is con- 


al . : z 
bly by investigators of moral judgement, at 
cerned. That is, responses to questions concerning how much an actor should be 


Sanctioned (rewarded or punished) for outcomes which he produced are often used 
as measures of attribution of responsibility. For example, Piaget (1932) usually 
asked his subjects questions like, ‘Should he be punished ?’, although he interpreted 
his findings in relation to theories of responsibility. More recently, some of Heider’s 
Comments reflect a similar confusion. For example, in describing the most primitive 
level of responsibility attribution he cited as an illustration the fact that a person may 
be congratulated upon the victory of his school’s football team (Heider, 1958, p. 113). 
€ act of congratulation is clearly a ‘positive’ sanction. a 
3 On the other hand, as early as 1920 4 distinction between attribution of responsi- 
ility and sanctioning was implied by M. Fauconnet’s (cited in Piaget, 1932) 
definition of responsibility as the quality belonging to those who according to a rule 
Must be chosen as passive subjects for punishment. Sulzer (1964) stated that when a 
Person is held responsible for an outcome, he is open to sanctions. He presented 
Some evidence that attribution of responsibility (AR) for an outcome and the eii 
ment of sanctions (AS) for the same outcome are correlated but not identical. 
It therefore appears that AR provides the basis for sanctioning: ifan individual 
Is held responsible for something, he may or may not be sanctioned for it. If he is 
Scen as not responsible for an outcome, he will not be sanctioned. Attribution is 
therefore a necessary, but not sufficient, condition for sanctioning. The primary 
Purpose of this investigation was to test t 


his proposition. = 

There were also some secondary purposes. If the above hypothesis 1s correct, AS 

sha uld sometimes be less than AR but never significantly greater than AR. Hence 
it is of interest to determine the magnitude 0 


f the AR-AS discrepancy as 4 function 
iir circumstances surrounding the event. Heider (1958) suggested five levels of 
4 
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causality in the attribution of responsibility which represent developmental stages; 
that is, additional variables are taken into account as the individual becomes more 
‘sophisticated’.* At the most unsophisticated stage (level 1: association) an indi- 
vidual holds another person responsible for any outcome that he is associated with 
in any way. At level 2 (commission) the other person is held responsible for any 
outcome that he produces by his actions, even if the consequences of his actions 
could not have been foreseen. At level 3 (foreseeability) the other person is held 
responsible for any foreseeable outcome produced by his actions. At level 4 (inten- 
tionality) the other person is held responsible for any intended outcome, and at 
level 5 (justification) he is held less responsible for intended outcomes if circum- 
stances justify his actions. 

Shaw & Sulzer (1964) have shown empirically that these variables (or levels of 
causality) are determinants of AR. It has also been shown (Sulzer, 1964) that out- 
come quality (positive v. negative) and outcome intensity influence AR. It therefore 
seemed desirable to evaluate the AR-AS discrepancy as a function of causality and 
outcome variables. It was expected that discrepancies would occur primarily at 


levels 2, 3 and 5. Situations involving only association (level 1) should elicit near 


zero AR; hence there is little room for an AR-AS discrepancy. Similarly, situations 


may be expected to elicit maximum AR and AS} 


. On the other hand, low intensity positive outcomes 
, thus Producing a maximum AR-AS discrepancy. 
ltural factors are related to both AR and AS, Shaw 


culture. 
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ed anh oi discrepancy would increase in the following order: 

ei. eet itary personnel-ministers. Again, differences between 

tea. a to be most evident at levels 2, 3 and 5, due to floor and 

R a : els 1 and 4, respectively. Similarly, discrepancy effects should be 

tina comes are positive and of low intensity, based on the hypothesis 
ing the relatively greater effect of outcome variables on AS. 


EXPERIMENT I 
Method . 


Th 
ARA methan of study was the same as that developed by Shaw & Sulzer (1964). 
Presented to n bout events which resulted in either positive or negative outcomes were 
involved by che a who indicated the degree of responsibility for the outcome of the person 
indicated the » cking a rating scale. (In the measurement of sanctioning behaviour, subjects 
Eusittonmictiain R amount of reward or punishment that the person should receive.) 
occupational esign. A4X2X2X5X2 x2 mixed factorial design was used, involving four 
forme ioe a (lawyers, ministers, policemen and military personnel), two questionnaire 
assignment of and Form B), two modes of response (attribution of responsibility and 
intentionality sanctions), five levels of causality (association, commission, foreseeability, 
outcome i and justification), two outcome qualities (positive and negative), and two 
Whetkas dhe ts (high and low). The first two classifications were independent groups, 
Subjects = = two classifications were based upon repeated measures on the same subjects. 
residing ae e subjects for this experiment were drawn from four occupational groups 
courts, "Th small city. The lawyers were local attorneys who regularly pleaded cases in the 
ordinances e nie were members of the city police force charged with enforcing city 
local unit © ubjects representing the military were commissioned officers assigned to a 
nit of the Reserve Officers Training Corps. The ministers were pastors of protestant 


chur x 
ches located in the city where the study was conducted. 
and the questionnaire was provided after 


an were solicited by telephone or in person, 
ment. had agreed to participate. Only four persons refused to take part in the experi- 
differens inety per cent of the questionnaires were returned and there were no significant 
they fail “i across groups in the proportion returned. Six subjects were eliminated because 
equal a te follow instructions and thirteen were randomly eliminated to provide for an 
group n er in each cell. This procedure resulted in twenty subjects in each occupational 
Fha total of eighty subjects. j 
A Snes s. The materials used in this research were the AR and AS Questionnaires. The 
a central ionnaire consisted of 40 short ‘stories , each of which tells about an event with which 
cell in g character was associated in some way- Two stories were written to represent each 
and low. 5X2x2 design (five levels of causality, positive and negative outcomes, and high- 
With -intensity outcomes). Thus, there were eight stories at each of the five levels, half 
half Positive outcomes and half with negative outcomes. Likewise, half of the positive and 
of the negative outcome stories had high-intensity outcomes and half low-intensity 


Outcomes, 


Meard at a given level incorpo 
events in y he a person functioning at that 
Broup as os ich the central character was involv 
is actione actor; at level 2, the central ch: 
level pe level 3, the central character produced a foreseea a na o Eal 
s Shiny he central character intentionally produced a foreseeable outcome; an at evel 5, 
The folic, character intentionally produced a foreseeable outcome but did so under coercion. 
(1) Wes three examples are provided to indicate the nature of the stories. 
trash n; hile Sam was cleaning the garage, he found some old shoes. He put them on the 
I pile. A hobo who happened to be passing by found them and kept them for himself. 
come) responsible for the hobo getting some shoes? (Level 2, low intensity, positive out- 


rates only the minimum variables necessary to elicit 
tion. Stories at level 1 describe 


hat level of sophisticat 
ed to the extent that he belonged to the same 
an unforeseeable outcome by 
ble but unintended outcome; 
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high intensity, negative outcome.) 
Subjects respond to the AR questionnaire by means of an answer sheet similar to that used 
by Shaw & Sulzer (1964). After each item number on the answer sheet, ‘yes’ and ‘no’ are 
printed, along with a vertical column of five boxes of decreasing size, Subjects circle either 
“yes’ or ‘no’ to indicate whether or not the centr. 
described in the Story, and, if they circle the ‘yes’ k 
responsible he is (the more responsible he is, the larger the 
assigned for a ‘no’ response and a score ranging fr 
responsibility) for each ‘yes’ response, depending 
Forms A and B of the AR questionnaire were fo 


estionnaire, All high-intensity outcomes 
ven-point scale and all low-intensity outcomes had 
ty was rated low (2'5 or lower) for level 2 stories 


tories. Similarly. intentionality was rated high at levels 
4nd 5 and low at other levels, Justification l x t 


In addition, three advanced graduate studen: 


Similarly, Scores are generally higher for 
` intensity than for low-intensity 
; » however, must b i ignificant 
Levels x Quality x Intensity interaction: wen pete 


of the other variables. These 
om oth i 645 
Sal S eT studies (Shaw & Sulzer, 19 


— 
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Table r, Summary of analysis of variance: sources significant at the 10 per cent level 
or better (Experiment I) 


Source d.f. M.S. F P 
Forms (F) I 80°33 9°84 <o-or 
Response (R) I 56364 17780 <o-001 
Outcome intensity (1) I 65°26 35°2 <o-0o1 
Levels (L) Pe 1625-98 674:60 <o-'001 
RxI I 18°76 20°84 <o-oo1 
RxL 4 35°20 22°86 <o-001 
Outcome quality (Q) x I I 139°86 105'95 <o-o0r 
QxL 4 138-20 95°31 <o-001 
ISL 4 775 57°41 <o-oo1 
RxQxL 4 15°84 13°89 <o-001 
RxIxL 4 10°67 10°46 <o-oor 
QxIxL 4 26°30 25°53 <o-oor 
RxQxIxL 4 1314 13°01 <o-o01 
Occupations (O)xR 3 715 2°26 

OxL 12 4°12 EFI 

OxQxL i2 2'37 1:63 

FxR I 26°46 8-35 <oro1 
Fx] I 11°64 6:2 <o0'05 
FxL 4 1611 6:68 <o-oo1 
FxRxQ i 64:70 45°89 <o'o0o1 
FxRx I r 27°20 30°22 <o-'oor 
FxRxL 4 35°74 23°21 <o‘oor 
FxQxL 4 4°13 2°85 <oo5 
FxIxL 4 3°43 291 <o-05 
FxRxQxL 4 9'86 8-65 <o-00r 
FXRxIxL i 5°36 5°25 <o-001 
FXKRxQxIxL 4 444 440 So 


these effects, however, we must consider unwanted differences between Forms, with 
Special concern for their consequences relative to the interpretation of Response and 
Ccupations differences. . . , 
Forms, Although an attempt was made to match questionnaire forms, this attempt 
obviously failed. The Forms main effect was significant (P< 0-01), as were most of 
€ interactions of Forms with Quality, Intensity, Levels, and Response (P< 0-05 
or less), However, none of the interactions involving Forms and Occupations was 
Significant, Forthennbes examination of the relations among means revealed that 
differences relative to Response were in terms of magnitude rather than direction. 
Or both forms, mean AR was equal to (not significantly different from) or signifi- 
cantly greater than mean AS in each cell of the experimental design. The magnitude 
© differences between forms was greater, however, for positive outcome and low 
intensity than for negative outcomes and high intensity. Similarly, form differences 
Were Sreater at levels 2-5 than at level 1 where scores were essentially zero under all 


Conditions, l 
5 For these reasons, it appears that failure to achieve matched forms has not seriously 
lased the interpretation of differences due to Response and to Occupations. This 

Conclusion is further supported by the experimental design which insured that each 
Orm Was responded to in terms of AR and AS by an equal number of subjects in 
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each occupation. (Experiment II attempted to provide further evidence on this 
em of AR to AS. The major hypothesis guiding this research holds that 
provides the basis for sanctioning, but whether, and to what degree, the aio z 
person is actually sanctioned depends upon other factors. This hypothesis lea = 
the prediction that AR scores should generally be higher than AS scores for a giv 
event and in no case should be significantly lower than AS scores. The overall mean 
AR score was 2°39 as compared with an overall mean AS score of 1°59. Table I ert 
that the difference in these means is highly significant (P<o-001), thus verifying the 
prediction. 

Tt was also expected that the magnitude of the AR-AS discrepancy would varyasa 
function of causality and outcome variables. Several of the interactions involving 
these variables were significant, but all can bea 


ccounted for by the highly significant 
(P<o-001) Response x Quality x Intensity x Levels interaction. Table 2 presents 


Table 2. Mean AR-AS discrepancy as a function of levels of causality and outcome 


characteristics 
Low-intensity outcomes High-intensity outcomes 
Level Positive Negative Positive Negative All outcomes 
I O16 0:07 o-05 ors oir 
2 1:06 155 I-21 O55 1'09 
3 1'70 1°37 1:27 1'20 1°39 
4 1°70 0°80 O51 0-22 oSI 
5 ©72 089 0°56 152 0'92 


action effect is shown graphically in Fig. 1, It can be seen that AR-AS differences 


as predicted. Howe 
somewhat larger at level 4 and slight] 


Tt was also predicted that the AR i 
sity than for high-intensity outco 
comes. The mean AR-AS discre 
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High-intensity outcomes 
5-04 n 
+0] ositive 
Pe g 
5 
= 2-04 
= 1:04 
2 
3 0 S 
% 3 
ž íl Low-intensity outcomes { 
a i Positive Negative 
= 
3: 
2 
w 


Levels of causality 


Fig. 1. Attribution as a function of levels of causality and outcome characteristics 
(Experiment I: 


Discussion 


The major hypothesis guiding this research, that AR provides the basis for AS but 
does Not require it, is strongly supported by the results of this study. The overall 
difference between AR and AS scores was highly significant. Only under conditions 


eliciting near-zero AR (level 1) and conditions with strong outcome characteristics 


(high intensity, negative outcomes) do the results fail to show the AR-AS discrepancy. 


The secondary hypothesis that AS is influenced relatively more than AR by out- 
Come variables is also supported by the data. The AR-AS discrepancy was signifi- 


cantly greater when outcomes were of low intensity than when they were of high 


intensity, However, the expected difference between positive and negative outcomes 


Was not found. The hypothesis must be qualified to read: AS is determined rela- 
tively more than AR by outcome intensity. f 2 
The hypothesis concerning differences in occupations received only minimal 
Support. Analysis of variance failed to reveal a significant difference among mean 
AR-AS scores. However, the findings are highly consistent in showing that the 
AR-AS discrepancy is smaller for occupations that are more concerned with the 
responsibility-sanctioning system. The ordering of lawyers-policemen-military 
Personnel-ministers is precisely the order expected on the basis of the original 
hypothesis, and this is significant (P< 0-04). In this connection, it should be noted 
that no evidence was found to support the expectation that occupational differences 
wand be influenced by causality and outcome variables. Apparently, cultural 
Variables were not as demanding as we had expected them to be. 
As indicated earlier, there is one aspect of this experiment which may lead to some 
Question concerning the results. This was the failure to achieve matched forms. 
Although there is reason to believe that this did not seriously bias the findings, 


Experiment II was designed to test this problem more directly. 
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EXPERIMENT II 


The purpose of this study was to determine whether the relationship between AR 
and AS found in the first experiment could be observed when both responses were 


based upon the same set of stories, thus controlling for possible contaminating effects 
of form differences, 


Method 


ined by ratings by judges. For the 
the rating criteria) was selected to 
onnaires thus formed differed only 


Table 3. Summary of analysis of variance: Sources significant at the 10 per cent level 
or better (Experiment Il) 


Source d.f. M.S F P 
Response (R) I 
è 238-0. š j 
Outcome quality (Q) z ck pees peice: 
Pie md z j 18-82 i = < oor 
evels 
4 1093: . 
r x Order (0) ï gi e <o-001 
x: z 
4°61 3°31 
OxL ‘ 22:57, 16-24 <o-oor 
QxI 4 4°23 3°05 Soa 
QxL : 26g 19°36 <o-oor 
IxL 4 3°7°79 221°43 Soor 
RxQxL s 36°73 26:43 <o'ooI 
RxIxL # 22°45 16-15 <o-0or 
4 8-68 6-25 <o-oor 
Q XT, ca i 5720 3°74 
xIx 
4 ; 4 l 
RxQxIxL 4 2077 19°98 <o-001 


8-05 5°79 <o-oor 
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responding w: i 
te re s je pear than when it was AS-AR; there were no differences at other 
` er studies, caus zari i i 
an 5 al and outcome variables produced highly significant 
The pri khadi 
Pires peman concern here is with differences in AR and AS (Response). Com 
a a of analyses of variance given in Tables 1 and 3, we find that the 
Sepa significance are the same in this experiment as in Experiment I. The 
po x Quality x Intensity x Levels interaction is represented in Fig. 2 pm 
hae, RT 1 and 2, it can be seen that the AR patterns are essentially the same 
=a , is equal to or greater than AS in all cases, with the greater differences 
g for positive outcomes and low intensity outcomes. 


High-intensity outcomes 


5 Positive Negative 
e@—oAR 
4 O---0 AS 
3 
32 
E 
$i 
So 
E 
2 Low-intensity outcomes 
as 
= ai 
$4 Positive Negative 
= 
3 
2 
1 
o Š 
a rn E E E 


1 2 3 4 


Levels of causality 


Fig 
Attribution as a function of levels of causality and outcome characteristics (Experi- 


ment II). 


DISCUSSION 
r that the findings in the first experi- 


tched forms. In the second study, 
e based upon the same items, and 
The results of the two studies 
Sulzer (1964) comparing AR 
R and AS are basically 


i of the second experiment make it clea 
attributi re not biased by the failure to obtain ma 
Heic me of responsibility and sanctioning wer 
aloa cl d not have been due to differences n forms. 
aid pom with implications from an earlier study by 
dierent z independent groups. Thus it seems clear that A 
The E Ten related, behaviours. ; 

able aia of AR-AS differences ın 
results of nr in the general hypothesis t 
conclusio e two experiments taken toget 

n that AS is influenced relatively more 


the second experiment permits consider- 
hat AR provides the basis for AS. The 
her also provide strong support for the 


than AR by outcome intensity. 
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Trait Assessment Intercorrelation and Occupational 
Stereotypy 


By THELMA VENESS 
Birkbeck College, University of London* 


e (1960) refutes Asch’s explanation of the findings of his warm-cold experiments, in 
i. o the centrality and organizing power of the variable concept, by showing that the 
Heo performance of subjects on a checklist, following exposure to one of the variable 
eat is predictable from the independently ascertained correlations between the variable 

and the checklist terms. He obtained his independent intercorrelations by asking 


subj > : . . A 
bjects to rate ‘instructors’ on series of scales, including warm-cold, and correlating all 


pairs of ratings. This procedure is repeated but using four different occupational designations. 


At expected, many of the intercorrelations vary according to the occupation designated, and 
ape of ‘lecturer’ cannot be regarded as yielding typical intercorrelations (occupa- 
was not specified in Asch’s experiments). Asa contribution to the conception of * implicit 
Personality theory’, it is suggested that the organizing power of a trait can be identified in 
Part by its power to modify the intercorrelations of other traits. 


The notion of ‘ implicit personality theory’ has frequently been called on to explain 
Phenomena in person perception studies (Cronbach, 1955; Shapiro & Tagiuri, 
1959; Osgood, 1962; Passini & Norman, 1966), in which judgements about certain 
traits appear to have been derived not from stimulus properties but by inference 
from other traits. ‘Implicit personality theory’ usually denotes the relatedness of 
traits and may be quite idiosyncratic or may be shared by many people. Where 
such a ‘theory’ is virtually universal, this may be because the traits are logically 


related, although it may be based merely on common experience of the coincidence 
of the trai 
ts. 


Asch’s experiments on impression-formation (Asch, 1946) made no reference to 


Such a concept; instead he implied that the stimulus was sufficient explanation of 
the differential expectations set up by the presence in a stimulus list of either ‘warm’ 
or ‘cold’. This position was first seriously challenged by Wishner (1960), who 
showed that the intercorrelation of warm-cold with other traits, ascertained. by 
different methods and from different subjects, would predict with considerable 
accuracy the choices of subjects in the Asch situation, Aves exposed to either warm 
or cold in the stimulus list and then asked to underline ina checklist the descriptions 
aPpropriate to the person described. In other words, it can be said that Asch s 
claims concerning the centrality and the organizing power of the warm-cold variable 
apply only to those traits which are related to warm-cold in commonly held implicit 


Personality theories. . : 

In a previous paper (Veness & Brierley, 1963), it was pointed out that Wishner 
required his subjects (university students) to make assessments of their instructors, 
thus imposing a dimension of uniformity on the stimulus situation not present in 
Asch’s experiments in which the subjects were free to generate their own images of 


* + . 
Now at the Institute of Education, University of London. 
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, of the same Person, who was however initially described 

Cupations: lecturer (the counterpart of Wishner’s 
“instructor’), veterinary surgeon (because of the Suggested effect in the earlier study) 
and two working-class Occupations, road-sweeper and gardener. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Men Women 
Lecturer 34 37 
Veterinary surgeon 33 33 
Road-sweeper 27 39 
Gardener 38 32 
Totals 132 141 


Procedure 


i . d. 
As in Wishner’s study (Wishner, 1960, p. 99) 53 Seven-point bipolar rating scales were Soa 
They were dispersed over six foolscap sheets, the sheets being stapled in six different orde 
At the top of every page there was a key explaining the seven Points of the scale. 
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| one to each stapled set of rating scales was a small cover sheet, with spaces for res- 
| P s name, sex and age (or ‘adult’) and the following instruction: 

miin RER or idea of a typical- y it can be one you actually know, but whom you 

neet, ai, i ; the occupation, or it can be just your picture of such a person. On the 

sen ES e oe there are 53 rating scales. They are divided into six sections, and the 

| cee ce n = Lo ronal mean WU pi pe go quickly through them 

a s 3 : steno 

| ofthe chee k p ch yo ink best describes your “typical” member 

| wee were in turn written into the space in the first line, and the sets were 

a aa o bundles of 24 arranged so that each of the four occupations was associated with 

Santon six sheet orders. The sets were distributed to subject groups as far as possible 

prearranged sequences. In the administration of the scales, men and women were 


together. 


RESULTS 


Occupational differences 

ici occupational group, 

doch af 5 etween all pairs of scales. 

fake our occupations for each sex. 

PN piera way of representing the variations 
ch trait comparison, the differences W 

Samant Thus, the scales warm-cold and unhapp 
correlations for women subjects: 


Vet. RS. Gard. 
0'29 —o'26 


and keeping men and women separate, correlations 
Thus there were 1378 trait comparisons for 

It is not intended to display all these data. 
among the four correlations available 
ere calculated between the extreme 
y-happy yielded the following 


Lect. 
—0:36 —0:52 
difference between them is o'81. All 


The extreme scores are italicized, and the 
rized in Table 2. 


the di 
difference scores so calculated are summa 


Table 2. Distribution of d scores 


d pe Men Women 
>60 approaching 0°02 162 201 
50-59 approaching 0°05 187 232 
40-49 n.s. 286 279 
30-39 n.s. 304 291 
20-29 n.s. 268 237 
<20 n.s. 171 138 
Totals I 378 I 378 


Since levels of significance depend upon Ns and absolute correlation coefficients, which 


are vari ie 
arious, these are minimal levels. 


men’s d scores and nearly one third of the 


f o-50 or more between intercorrelations 
ext of different occupational 


Meas be seen that one quarter of the 
fr ae s d scores represent a difference © 
desi 5 Sarg pairs of traits but against the cont 
nations. 
This effect can best be reviewed by me 
(i) With women assessing a road-sweepers ‘warm’ and ‘stubborn’ are correlated 
Positively 0-31 (n= 39), whereas with women assessing a lecturer the same two 
traits are correlated negatively, — 0°35 (n=37)- Both correlations are significant 


at <o-o5 level. 


ans of some examples of extreme differences: 
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(ii) With men subjects, ‘dominant’ and ‘scrupulous’ correlate positively when a 
lecturer is being assessed (0-48, n= 34) and negatively for a road-sweeper 
(—0°37, n=27). 

(iii) With men, ‘sensitive’ is correlated positively with ‘fearless’ (0°38, = 34) ina 
lecturer, but negatively (—0'39, z= 38) in a gardener. 

(iv) With women ‘stupid’ and ‘unstable’ are correlated 0-71 for a lecturer (n=37)) 
—0'37 for a gardener (n= 32). 


(v) With men, ‘slow’ and ‘happy’ correlate 0°36 for a lecturer (n= 34) but — 0°36 
for a gardener (n= 38). 


All these differences are, yia = transformations, significant at <o-or level of 
probability. 


Occupational designation ‘lecturer? 

All the examples selected above ha 
providing the extreme correlations, 
in half of the d scores: however, it 
59 per cent of the women’s, 


Ppen to have ‘lecturer’ as one of the occupations 
By chance alone, ‘lecturer’ would be an extreme 
figures in 55 per cent of the men’s d scores and 


e subjects were in a situation where some dependence 
€ experienced. One possible effect of this is illustrated 


: "211) but not achieved by women (1:3:1) 
Where d is 50-59, the corresponding ratios are 2°3:1 and nes” Thus while the 
high d scores may in the case 


occupations, this seems less true for women. 
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Traits most and least susceptible to change 
The traits which are most frequently associated with d scores > 60 can be regarded 
as i i i i 
: traits most susceptible to influence from occupational contexts: they are listed 
able 3. It can be seen that there are only two traits in common between the lists 


Table 3. Traits most frequently associated with d scores >60 


Men Women 
unhelpful clumsy 
unstable unstable 
unattractive aggressive 
dominant sensitive 
self-centred unreliable 
witty self-centred 
unenvious cautious 
evasive popular 
vain strong 
shallow imaginative 


for ; : 
men and women. The traits most commonly occurring among those associated 


with d scores < 20 can be regarded as those least susceptible to modification: they 
ra Pong in Table 4. Again only two traits coincide. This lack of coincidence in 
ists of men and women, together with the fact that three traits (dominant, 
usceptible for men and least for women, and 


unenyi : 
nvious, vain) are among the most s 
ne vå . : : : 
vice versa (strong) suggests some degree of sex difference in the salience and/or 


denotation of traits (see also Shapiro & Tagiuri, 1959): 


Table 4. Traits most frequently associated with d scores < 20 


Men Women 
unintelligent unintelligent 
stupid scrupulous 
kind unbending 
strong dominant 
humane blunt 
unjust stubborn 
ambitious unenvious 
stubborn vain 


The warm-cold variable 

Wishner’s claim, to have established that Asch’s findings concerning the effects 
ej varying warm and cold are predictable from independently ascertained correla- 
tions between the relevant traits, receives substantial support in his paper from 
Certain calculations he makes (1960, p- 107 Table 2). Here he sets out the original 
checklist variables in the order of magnitude of difference between the warm and 


Cold groups from a combination of the findings of Asch (1946) and Mensh & Wishner 
(1947). Since these checklist traits were included in Wishner’s list of 53 traits, 1t 
relations of each of these with the warm— 


w A 

a as possible to extract the independent cor l ; 
old dimension. These correlations are shown in the first column of Wishner’s 

table, and running a correlation between these, arranged in order of magnitude, and 

the ordering of the checklist traits produces a correlation of 0-62, significant at the 


Sor level, 
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A similar procedure has been adopted here, but now calculating the correlation 
afresh for the four occupations and keeping men and women distinct. The resulting 
correlations are set out in Table 5. It can be seen that Wishner’s correlation, signifi- 
cant at the o-or level for the occupation of lecturer (instructor), is reproduced only 


Table 5. Rank order correlations between order of magnitude of checklist traits for the 
warm-—cold effect, and intercorrelations of warm-cold with checklist variables for different 


occupations 
Lecturer Veterinary Road- Gardener 
surgeon sweeper 
M w M w M w M W 
ungenerous -g —08 —52 -53 =f4 =42 -27 —26 —48 
irritable —57 SIS =47 SWE oae nae =49 —29 —24 
humorous 24 29 36 44435 45°17 25 m 
sociable 70 49 63 37 27 52 5o az 8? 
popular 50 ti 37 I5 —14 24 24 14 34 
self-centred —30 =44 -19 =14 —36 16 —19 =a —=4° 
unhappy —54 —53  —52 14 —26 =ar —36 —58 29 
humane 34 24 39 46 20 10 30 29 or 
imaginative 48 17 25 28 33 26 —o2 10 36 
restrained =—23 =30 ~—16 o2 —07 —27  -27 —24 —03 
unattractive —I0 =26 ~34 —33 18 —10 06 —29 —16 
unreliable —28 =26 —37 =77 ~03 w oe, —22 —25 
strong o7 16 II 22 12 45 28 25 ar 
dishonest 43 —28 ~16 —45 —22 23-14 —g2 =38 
important 17 —07 2I =43 28 28 —o8 II ob 
serious o2 OO =a = nae °5 20 cc 
Persistent 18 23 12 o9 o8 12 31 20 —13 
Rho* 62f 40 7st 28 33 40 30 3 séi 


* One-tailed and ignorin 


at 8 Signs (see text). 
t Significant P < oor, 
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by the demonstrati > may hav à : 

desierta a sonar may have been peculiar to the particular occupational 
Birch Fen ee that the organizational properties of variables might 
ae noe hah ici in context, and some effects of contexts on single traits 
C n aaa y ir eitzer & Ginsberg (1966) and Anderson & Lampel (1965). 
(Hays ae ave not itherto been studied, however, in work on trait implication 
in xn | birt trait combination (Anderson, 1965; Bruner et al., 1958). Variations 
Reed ot mere according to the characteristics of the raters have been 

is ri Koltuv (1962), Jones (1954) and Shapiro & Tagiuri (1959). 
Pes a the context against which assessments are required is that of 
ete ae resumably the context could instead be another personality trait, 
ee a Jis (1950) and Anderson & Lampel (1965), in which case it might 
ticle na Bha oo en variations in trait intercorrelations according to the context- 
of cemeal an z agiuri, 1958). This would suggest that an operational definition 
apn tonsil ne effect’, as an alternative to those already offered by Asch (1946), 
ofan a ) an Bruner et al. (1958), might be formulated in terms of the potency 
ribute to influence the intercorrelations of other pairs of attributes. 


The $ 

rae i pects were made available by the kindness of Professor P. E. Vernon. Thanks are due 

admini niversity of London Computer Unit Statistical Service for their assistance in 
istering Standard Service Program: Multicorrelation 9/62; and to Mr James Caple, 


BS. : 
€., for assistance in handling the data. 
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Birth Order and Affiliation 


By PETER H. J. MURDOCH anp GENE F. SMITH 
Department of Psychology, University of Iowa 


and consistency of the relation of birth order to 


le Questionnaires asking for information about affiliation were submitted to each 
e samples of both males and females. From the first study it was concluded that, com- 
tae with later borns, female first borns belong to more organizations (P<oror), obtain 
man ae easily (P < 0706), and make friends more easily (P <0'05). However, for 10 other 
t ena neles there were no statistically significant birth order—affiliation relations. From 
WEEE th there were two birth-order trends for men; compared with later borns, first borns 
pe ore likely to be fraternity members (P < 0'05), and more likely to prefer the company 
ale oo when shopping (P<o-05). From the remaining studies it was concluded that 
oa rst borns marry earlier than later borns (P < 0'03 in one sample), but unmarried males 

not significantly prefer to marry earlier than later borns. Also, female first borns did not 
marry significantly earlier than later borns but unmarried females preferred to marry earlier 
than later borns (P < 0'05 in one sample). There is some discussion of the limited consistencies 


o h : F 7 
f the relations of birth order to social behaviour. 


Fiv i s 
ve studies are reported on the generality 


Schachter (1959) found that those people who were first born or only children” 
Schachter suggested that this 


wanted to be with others more than later borns. 
relation held only under conditions of high fear (anticipation of painful electric 
shock). His research led to considerable interest in relating birth order to a variety 
of affiliative conditions, including many involving low fear (for reviews see Sampson, 
1965; Warren, 1966). There is disagreement about the conditions under which 
first borns affiliate more than later borns (¢-8- Sarnoff & Zimbardo, 1961; Darley 


& Aronson, 1966). Hence one objective of the present paper was to attempt to 
Specify some of the conditions under which first borns want to be with others more 


than 1 
ater borns. 
jation are consistent with Schachter’s 


_ Many of the findings on birth order and affil 
View that, as children, first borns learned more dependency than later borns. In 
this context hevendenay refers to relying on others as a source of social rewards. 
n addition, Schachter argues that first borns tend to assuage fear by means of 
affiliation more than later borns. However, Warren concluded that, under conditions 
of fear, female first borns but not male first borns seek the company of others more 
than later borns. This would suggest that only first-born females are more dependent 
than later borns. On the other hand, examination of other relevant research suggests 
that for males, but not for females, first borns are more dependent than later borns 
(e.g. Haeberle, cited in Schachter, 1959; Murdoch, 1966; Sampson, 1962). It 
Would therefore be helpful to clarify the nature ofany possible male-female difference 


bens respect to birth order and affiliation. Five studies are reported. In the first 
Study a questionnaire dealing with various social activities was administered to 
Samples of students. The remaining studies were an attempt to reconcile some 
jldren’ and “persons who were later 


d ‘later borns’. 


born children s 


me 
will Persons who were first born or only ch 
be called, respectively, ‘first borns’ anı 
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inconsistent findings from the first study and from previous research (Murdoch, 
1966). In the later studies questionnaires concerned with age at marriage and best 
Marriage-age were administered to samples of students and faculty members. 


STUDY x 
The present study employed a questionnaire designed (r) to help understand the 
conditions under which first borns affiliate more than later borns and (2) to clarify 


Questionnaire 


The subjects responded to a three 
questions asked for biographical infor 
sisters. The next four items dealt wit! 


Wording of the questions was: “(1) List all the organizations to which you have belonged at 
UNC. (2) How many close friends do you have at UNC? (3) What do you feel would be 
the best age for you to get married ? (4) Estimate hoy 

on campus.’ 


-page mimeographed questionnaire. The first few 


mation including Sex, age, and age of brothers and 


f, in comparison with 
+ Each item was followed by a 20-point rating 


€ in making friends, (4) attractiveness in a social situation. P 
$ t ivities were included to test the generality 0 
the birth order-affiliation relations. . 


lved ratings of how much the person 
1 eneral and specific fear, Ratings were 
be with others when (1) anxi 


¢ h otl yous or worried about something, (2) 
mportant examination, (3) at leisure, (4) sh 


4 Shopping for new clothes. These 
led because Sarnoff & Zimbardo (1961) have Suggested that general fear 


it to a dentist, Half the questionnaires 
tained a low-fear version of the visit- 
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The high- and low-fear versions were meant to describe situations similar to the manipulations 
of fear Schachter (1959) used. 


Procedure 


The experimenter asked the students to participate in an investigation of friendship and 
affiliative choices. He gave a short introduction to the study, which also was typed at the 
head of the questionnaire. The respondents were given up to 20 min. to complete the question- 
naire. The high- and low-fear versions of the visit to the dentist were alternated from question- 


naire to questionnaire. 


RESULTS 


The frequency distributions of the dependent measures were inspected for normality. 
The ratings for two of the four fear situations were markedly skewed. ‘The responses 
to this set of items were therefore analysed with non-parametric tests, as were the 
responses to the question concerning the visit to a dentist (see below). 

The responses to the remaining nine questions were normalized by transforming 
to T scores. A multivariate analysis of variance approach was used in analysing 
the data (Bock, 1965). For females, a 2x 2 completely randomized design was 
used with unequal subclass numbers and the nine questions as dependent measures. 
The two levels of birth order were first borns and later borns, and the two levels of 


family size were families with two or fewer children and families with three or 


more children. The data for the males were analysed as a 2x2X2 completely 
randomized design with unequal subclass numbers. The independent variables 
Were birth order and family size (categorized as with the females) and fraternity 
Status (fraternity member and fraternity non-member). (Fraternities are similar 
to halls of residence at English universities, but with greater emphasis on social 
activities.) The last variable was included due to the large differences between the 
social activities of fraternity and non-fraternity men at UNC. Unfortunately, there 
Were not enough sorority members to include a sorority-status factor in the analysis 
of the femal À 

Based een research (e.g. Helmreich & Collins, 1967; Nesbitt, 1968; 
Singer & Shockley, 1965), the major hypothesis tested was that first borns would 


tend to affiliate more than later borns, especially under conditions of fear. No 
significant differences in affiliative behaviour were expected for family size or for 
The possibility of a male-female 


the interaction of family si d birth order. 
of family size an er j 
difference with respect to birth order and affiliation was not discounted but a formal 


hypothesis was not made because consistent sex differences have not wee 
The multivariate analysis of variance of the data from the females in : 3 > 
treated as a set, the dependent measures differed according to birth order (the x 


approximation of the multivariate F test for the equality of the mean vectors a 
birth order was 23:5; d.f.=9; P<o-005). The relevant univariate analyses 0 
Variance indicated that there were significant birth-order differences on four of the 
nine dependent measures. Female first borns compared with later borns: (1) 
belong to more organizations (F= 7°16; d.f.= 1, 67; P< oor), (2) desire to a 
earlier (P<ooo1, see Murdoch, 1966, for the relevant data), (3) feel yw ar 
obtain dates more easily (F=3'84; d.f£.=1, 67; P< 0-06), (4) feel n ey = e 
friends more easily (F= 430; d.f.=1, 67;P< 0-05). Table 1 presents the summary 
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analyses of variance according to birth order and family size on organizations, dating 
and friendship, and Table 2 presents the relevant mean scores for each condition. 
The multivariate tests for the equality of the mean vectors for family size and for 
the interaction of birth order and family size were both Statistically non-significant. 


Table 1. Summary analyses of variance of three dependent measures according to 


birth order and family size for unmarried females 


(Before analysis, the data were transformed to T scores for each measure.) 


Organizations Dating Friendship 
Source M.S. df. F MS. df F MS. df F 
Birth order (B) 61rr:79 x 716%% 32246 ır 3°84* 431-82 íi 43zo** 
Family size (F) 46°55 I <I 10°32 I <1 4°57 I <I 
B xF interaction 6o67 1 <I 51°83 I <ï IZ'2I 1 <I 
Error 85:47 67 83-92 67 10041 67 


*P<0:06; *#P< 0°05; **#P<o.07, 


Table 2. Mean scores on three dependent measures accordir 
size for unmarried females 


(The few individuals who belonged to more than six organizations were arbitrarily given a 
raw score of seven, Numbers in brackets indicate the cell. The higher the dating score the 
easier the person feels he can obtain dates or make friends.) 


ng to birth order and family 


Group Organization Dating Friendship 
Small family 

First born 2°57 (21) I3'I I4'I 

Later born 1°77 (13) Tig 119 
Large family 

First born 2'92 ' i 

Later born eae Bo we ae 


analysed with an analysis of yanan 
assifications (Sutcliffe, 1957). For ac? 
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fear item the data from females were analysed as a 2 X 2 x 2 design, and the data from 
males were analysed as a 2 x 2 x 2 x 2 design. The first two factors for females and 
the first three factors for males were the same as those used above in the multi- 
variate analyses of variance. The final factor in each analysis for the fear items was 
high or low on the rating scale involved. High scores on a particular rating scale 
were defined as above the median of the range of scores actually used by the respon- 
dents, while low scores were defined as any values below this median. For example, 
if all 20 points on a scale were used by the subjects, then above (below) 10-5 was a 
high (low) score on that scale. 

Application of Sutcliffe’s technique yielded eight analyses—specific fear as high 
and low and general fear as high and low, each analysed separately for females and 
males, There were no statistically significant effects on any of the four dependent 
measures for females. For men, however, there were two findings which supported 
the birth-order hypotheses. There was a birth order x fraternity status interaction 
(x?= 3-69; d.f.=1; P<o-o5), with 66 per cent first borns in fraternities, compared 


with 51 per cent first borns not in fraternities. There was also a birth order x low 
general fear interaction from the item about shopping for clothes (x7=3°64; 
d.f.=1; P<o-0s), When shopping 50 per cent of first borns preferred company, as 
against 35 per cent of later borns. The data from the item about a dental visit were 
also analysed with the Sutcliffe technique. For females a 2x 2x2x2 design was 
used, with factors of birth order, family size, type of dental visit and affiliation 
(categorized as preferring to be alone or with others). For males a2x2x2x2x2 

tus was the additional factor not used in the 


design was used, where fraternity sta 
female design. None of the findings supported the hypotheses about birth order. 


(There were three other statistically significant effects in the five non-parametric 
analyses for men. There was a birth order x family size interaction (y?= 13:0; 
df.=1; P< o-or), where 40 per cent of the men from small families were first borns, 
whereas 18 per cent of the men from large families were first borns. Only in the 
analysis of the data from the high specific-fear item (studying for an examination) 
was there a birth order x family size x rating level interaction (x? = 5°27; d.f.=1; 
A 0-05). Inspection of the pattern of the interaction concerned indicated that the 
double interaction just described came primarily from men with a high rather than 
With a low preference for company when studying for an important examination. 
Specific to the analysis of the data from the dental visit there was a birth order x fra- 
ternity status x type of dental appointment interaction (x?= 5°08; d.f. =1; P< 005). 
Examination of the pattern of the interaction suggested that the birth order x fra- 
ternity status (AB) interaction described above was more pene for 7 
impacted tooth’ group than for the ‘clean teeth’ group. However, the pattern o 

the AB interaction was similar for both dental groups.) It should be noted that, in 
Contrast to the parametric, with the non-parametric analyses it was not possible to 
Perform an overall significance test on the set of dependent measures. Asa result the 
findings from the latter analyses will be accepted only as trends. f 

From the results of the non-parametric analyses, it was concluded that with a pre- 
sent method it was not generally possible to obtain the relations aei order 
ane affiliation previously found by Sarnoff & Zimbardo(1961)and/or Se achter (1959). 
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STUDIES 2 AND 3 


The results of the present Study 1 support Warren’s (1966) conclusion that first 
born women, more than first born men, show some tendency to affiliate more than 
later borns. However, Murdoch’s (1966) Experiment 1 suggested the opposite 
male-female birth order difference with respect to age at marriage. It was therefore 
decided to find out if the previously reported relation would replicate. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


In Study 2 the respondents were 129 faculty members at the University of Iowa. Fourteen 
of the faculty group were unmarried and their data were discarded. In Study 3 the ee 
were 140 graduate and undergraduate students. They lived in married student housing an 
were enrolled in a summer programme at the University of Iowa. 


Procedure 


ployed in Experiment 1 (Murdoch, 1966) and will 
not be repeated here. However, a question concerning financial support was added to the 
questionnaire. The respondent was asked to use a six-point rating scale to indicate how much 
financial support the husband’s family provided when he married, 


RESULTS 
The data analyses performed were the same as those 
1966). Two hundred questionnaires were posted 


7° per cent return of questionnaires from the stude 
from the faculty sam 


the previous study. 
If failures to find a relation a 


performed previously (Murdoch, 
to the samples, and there was a 
nt sample and 65 per cent return 
ple. These Percentages are close to the 68 per cent return of 


re regarded as a replication, then the findings from 
the previous findings. There were no statistically 
rriage-age and birth order or family size for females. 
men replicated the previous finding, while those 
student men, first borns married earlier than later 
borns (z=1-91; P< 0°03, one-tailed), while for faculty men this finding was not 


able 3 presents the mean and standard deviation of age at 
marriage according to birth order for both male samples. 


Table 3. Means and standard deviations of marriage-age for both birth orders and for 
both married male samples 
(Four respondents in the faculty group did not provide su 


heads s : d 
Tpm fficient information to be include 
in this analysis.) 


Group n Mean S.D. Zformean Ffor variance 
Students 
First born (A) 73 22°8 2°13 I-o1* <I 
Av. B -B 
Later born (B) 67 23°6 3°02 “ae sai 
Faculty 
First born (C) 60 25'0 2'97 <I <I 
Cv. D . D 
Later born (D) 5I 255 3°20 tains — 


*P <0-03, one-tailed, 
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Th R 
r Uae a analyses performed in Murdoch’s (1966) study were 
ete, on = pa from these analyses were generally the same for the 
Sor the mi tod H “ ifferences in findings between the two studies are reported. 
dean tec cas = a. women from smaller families were younger than 
and ee oe neg pe For student women the respective means were 24°7 
analysis of variance eine a i, T38 PO tom an unweighted-means 
For faculty women th ane irth order and family size on the usable cases. 
iie ~. saad: e respective means were 39°4 and 44°7 years and F= 4°55, 
salting atte o 5 from the analysis of variance. Finally, the previously obtained 
Wie daw, = amily size and financial means did not replicate. 
ee hapit rom the question on financial support from parents at the time of 
theanaes fia Tr by the Kruskal-Wallis one-way analysis of variance for 
pe N n ere were no statistically significant effects in the analyses for the 
maty ee h us there was no support for the hypothesis that first born men 
an later borns because first borns receive relatively greater financial 


su : : 
pe from parents at the time of marriage. 
rom Studies 2 and 3 it was concluded that male, but not female, first borns may 


ten 
d to marry at a younger age than later borns. 


i STUDIES 4 AND 5 

ae 2 (Murdoch, 1966) support was found for the hypothesis that first 

ee esire earlier marriage than later borns. The subjects of that experiment 

a mengisi female students. However, comparable data from unmarried male 

ee s reported here in Study 1 failed to support the hypothesis about birth 

i “sna best marriage-age. At the same time, first born men tend to marry earlier 
ater born men. In an attempt to reconcile these findings, two studies were 


performed on the relation between birth order and best marriage-age. 


METHOD 


Subjects 


In Study 4 the respondents W! 


Soci 
a psychology at the University of Iowa. D: 
married males, and five males whose resp not be completely scored. In 


S ia 
ear 5 the respondents were 139 female and 97 male undergraduates enrolled in introductory 
ot at the University of Iowa. Data were discarded from two married females, five 
arried males, as well as three females and four males whose responses could not be com- 


Pletely scored. 


d 111 male undergraduates enrolled in 


ere 122 female an 
arded from six married females, 


Procedure 
ed previously. However, the questionnaire 


ical information. Best marriage-age 


The procedure was similar to that employ 
] is the best age for you to get 


de S : 
ir only with best marriage-age and relevant biograp 
obtained in response to the question: “What do you fee 

, 


Married ?: (write in) 
RESULTS 


t marriage-age> 
alysis of variance. 
categorized as three 0 


was analysed in a2 x 2 completely 
The two factors were birth 


The major dependent measure, bes 
r fewer children 


oo unweighted-means an 
rder (categorized as before) and family size ( 
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in the family or four or more children in the family). 
performed for each sample. l 

The findings from the females offered partial support to the hypothesis that first 
borns desire to marry earlier than later borns. 
ried female first borns stated a lower best m 
d.f.=1, 128; P< 005). However, 


A separate analysis was 


In introductory psychology, unmar- 
arriage-age than later borns (F=460; 
this relation was not statistically significant for 
females in social psychology. Table 4 presents the summary analyses of variance 


on best marriage-age for both variables for each female sample, and Table 5 presents 
the relevant mean best marriage-ages for each group. 


Table 4. Summary analyses of variance, best marr 


iage-age according to birth order 
and family size of two unmarried 


Female samples 


Sample 


pen 


Elementary psychology 


= 


Social psychology 


Source M.S. df. F M.S. d.f. if 
Birth order (B) 9'19 I 460% 0°27 I <I 
Family size (F) org I <I 0'27 £ <I 
B x F interaction Orr I <1 4°00 I 1°81 
Error 2'00 128 2'2I 112 
*P<oo5. 


Table 5. Mean best marriage-age Jor both birth orders and both 


unmarried female samples 


(Numbers in brackets indicate the cell n.) 


Jamily sizes for two 


Sample 
Group Elementary Psychology Social psychology 
Small family 
First born 22:1 (. 
42) 22'4 (24) 
Later born 22'5 (39) 229 (46) 
Large family 
First born 21°6 (45) 227 (22) 
Later born 224 (34) 22°4 (24) 


Marriage-age. 
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borns say they obtained and desired the company of others more than later borns, 
and (2) birth-order differences are stronger under high- than under low-fear con- 
ditions. Only the first hypothesis was supported by some of the results of Study 1. 
Compared with later born women, first born women said they belonged to more 
organizations, obtained dates more easily and made friends more easily. Level fear 
Was not significantly related to birth-order differences. The only birth-order effects 
for men consistent with the hypotheses were two trends; compared with later borns, 
first borns were more likely to belong to fraternities, and showed greater preference 


for company when shopping. 

In connexion with the birth order-sex affiliation relation, the results of Study 1 
suggested that female first borns seek the company of others more than do male 
first borns. However, the results of Studies 2-5 suggested that the sex differences 
in birth-order effects may be more complex than implied by Study 1. Thus, married 
male first borns tend to marry earlier than later borns but unmarried first borns 
Showed no significant tendency to desire earlier marriage than later borns. On the 
other hand, married female first borns showed no significant tendency to marry 
earlier than later borns but unmarried first borns desired to marry earlier than later 
borns, 

As in the present study, Zucker et al. (1968) and Rosenfeld (1966) reported com- 
Plex interactions between birth order, sex and affiliation. In explanation the former 
Proposed that ‘only among women, where culturally determined sex-role expecta- 
tions are congruent with birth-order-affiliation relationships expected from the 


“early experience” theory, will the appropriate relationships be manifested. 
Conversely, among men factors other than birth order may intervene to a greater 
to the degree that women are 


extent’, In the present context this would apply 
P s, friendship formation and 


expected to be more concerned with joining BrouP > a 
dating than men. Perhaps the relation of birth order and marriage-age and birth 


Order and best marriage-age reflect differential congruencies of sex-role expectations 
and ‘early experience’ theory. Women are expected to admit more desire to marry 
than men, whereas men are expected to jnitiate marriage proposals nites than women. 
Thus for women there may be congruency of role expectation and early experience 
for best marriage-age but incongruency for marriage-age, while the opposite 
Congruencies may hold for men. It should be noted that there at been eri 
tof i sor rale expen ey of th eran 
Should be i e ‘early experience theo 
relations, ma ac vould voile an experimental ii. oe a 
of a correlational (individual difference) variable, with consequent clarification ie 
the causal network of the theory. For example, researchers prefer anal + 
explanations of birth-order effects but genetic explanations have not been ruled ou 


Y the research done to date. 
The correlational nature of the researc 


Contributed to the failures to replicate. 


i Sears, 1950). 
Other vari Ww si e of parents and social class ( $ ; 
Tha suk a.S paea a Fiii amount of the variance of social 


hus bi 
irth order may account for : rn lumps 
ehaviour, In a hy the use of the categories of first born v. later bo p 


h on birth order and affiliation may have 
Birth order is confounded with several 
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together many sources of psychological influence like sibling sex and spacing of 
sibs (Sampson, 1965). The study of sources of variance lumped into birth order 
and control of the confounded variables requires very large samples of subjects. 

The reliance on what people said, rather than reliance on actual behaviour, may 
be another factor which contributed to the inconclusive aspects of the results. It 
may have been incorrect to assume that the subjects would have enough knowledge 
of their social behaviour to be able to report it accurately, Nevertheless, the present 
approach was effective in measuring some effects, such as the fraternity-status differ- 
ences on affiliation. It may also have been incorrect to assume that a description ofa 
social situation involving fear would be a sufficient manipulation to reproduce the 
conditions of high and low fear studied by Schachter (1959). 

The consistency of the findings reported here question the stability of birth 
order and affiliation relations. In particular, the findings reported for females in 
Study 1 were not obtained in a similar study reported in Schachter (1959). More- 
over, there was only one successful replication out of two dealing with marriage- 
age of males and only one replication out of two dealing with best marriage-age 
of females. (Given the difficulties of replicating social psychological findings, 
even a partial replication might be considered a success. ) 

Owing to the kinds of problem 


s outlined, it is possible to question the generality 
and replicability of all studies on 


birth order and social behaviour. However, tw 


, 
concluded that for several other birth order~affiliation relations there was a lack of 
consistent empirical support. Sampson quest 


i ; ioned the consistency of the relation of 
birth order to fear, which was one of the relations Warren accepted. However, 
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Personality Characteristics of V.D. Patients 


By B. W. P. WELLS 
Department of Psychology, University of Strathclyde, Glasgow 


The Eysenck Personality Invento 
they attended local V.D. clinics for treatment. Of these, 42 were rejected because they exceeded 


The investigation reported is one taken 
being made into the personali 


about the behaviour of the patient. The disease may be 
k pouse, it may be a unique event in a person’s life 
resulting from a single contact with a prostitute or other infected person, or it may 
be one of a series of infections incurred in one or more of many different ways—from 
a promiscuous spouse, prostitutes, promiscuous contacts, and even homosexually. 


ore besides, is potentially already available in the 


i ed advantage that thei i opulation is 
very little affected by such interveni i : mieie patient pap 


or by the side-effects of institution: 
The range of research possibiliti 
and environmental aspects of epid 


al care, 


es with the V.D, Patients extends from the social 
emi 
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a el ni we recently beena great deal of discussion of the social aspects 
ien sads, ogr | ut es 1950 Ponting, 1963; Foa, 1963; Laird, 1963; Mor- 
rt | = ef 1966; Wells, 1968). The medical climate of opinion is now 
ei, i se - be all aspects of psychosocial research but, even so, up to the 
ieee ee e has been done on the personality aspects of these patients, 
Seer et as been completed has tended to be of the observational and 
EEP pa ittkower, 1948; Brody, 1948; Keighley, 1963; Glass, 1967). In 
ir siie $ here remain important areas of personality research where the use 
kra nt instruments would serve the important function of creating a more 
z laee aa of those people who constitute the V.D. population. This type 
a = would have both theoretical interest and also practical value in such 
ag a ee the best strategies for communicating with risk groups: in edu- 
inreda prophylactic measure, and also to stimulate people to seek treatment 

y calculable risks have already been run, and to understand the impor- 


ta . 
Psy of remaining in therapy. 

e à i 
nereal diseases are one of the most prevalent diseases of mankind: by 1963 the 


W A 

ie Health Organization was describing them as ‘one of Europe’s most urgent 

the th problems’, and the incidence continues to rise alarmingly, especially amongst 
young. Such facts serve to underline the social utility of whatever psychological 


rese k r 
arch can be undertaken in this area. 


On a givi METHOD 
male an, ae day, every new patient who attended one of the Glasgow V.D. clinics (with both 
his — sections) was given Form Aofthe Eysenck Personality Inventory to complete. 
ecause S k continued for a period ofa fortnight in the male clinic and rather longer, 
forms b e e smaller numbers involved, in the female one. The patients were given the 
pationtes e clinic staff and asked to complete the documents as part of a study of sick hospital 
his Pa which they, the V.D. patients, were supplying the data for comparative purposes. 
D. course, was quite correct, though care was taken to avoid the suggestion that the 
eee ee were the target group. The clinic staff were able to give the situation an aieor 
Waiting fees the patients were simply left alone to complete the inventory whilst they were 
anei or the second part of their treatment. No one refused, though a few illiterates were 
to pass «Aaa Of the remainder, most appeared to find the task a congenial diversion 
ass their waiting time. 

and ee ce had, in any case, tor 
n both was then given Form B o 
of the ee clinic staff were care 
nuribess moines Forms were collected be: 

Pation, 5 eing recorded up to this stage. 
ie ource of infection, etc., Was taken 
Scale of ng all those individuals who were found to have scored five or mot Hing all th 
cases wh orm A were set aside for separate treatment. This criterion for exc’ uding all those 
image į ere the individuals appear to be trying to project an unrealistically socially desirable 
criterion in line with the recommendations of Eysenck & Eysenck (1964). The alternative 
AAS which they suggest, based on the combined scores for Forms A and B, was not used 
‘© Come a the loss of data which would have occurred in those cases where the patient failed 

aa after his initial treatment. 
orms A -moment correlations were calculated for the sco: pee 
Cross-tab and B. Then the data obtained for Form A were analysed and the scale scores were 
infectio ulated with such other variables as sex, marital status, and number of previous 
were ak ns, as well as the other variables already referred to above. ABO blood groupings 
Were aa determined for these patients as part of a concu: ] study and these data 
ded to the psychological. 


on the day following his first treatment 
a reliability estimate might be made. 
into discussions or interpretations 
left the clinic, only patients’ case 
d information, such as occu- 


eturn to the clinic 
f the EPI so that 
ful not to be drawn 
fore the patient 
Later, other require 


from the case sheets. 
have scored five or more points on the 


res on each of the scales between 


rrent medical 
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RESULTS 


After rejection of all of those cases where the L score was as high as or higher than 5 — 
Form A, product-moment correlations between the E and N scores on the ge one 
A and B yielded coefficients of 0-80 and 0-79 respectively—being quite compatible with mee 
obtained for standardization purposes (Eysenck & Eysenck, 1964). The results presen 
therefore seem to have a quite acceptable degree of reliability. . nih 

Leaving aside any attempt to interpret the different patterns of scores attained by the 
and low L scorers, i.e. the group reported on and the group rejected, it was found that oe 
reliability coefficients for the high L scorers were also quite reasonably good, i.e. 0:80 for fy 
N scale, 0:75 for the E scale. It therefore seems that the inventories were at least taken eee 
by this group and not just frivolously patterned-in. However that may be, the abcess 
unfortunately resulted in the loss of a rather high percentage of the total; amounting = 
30 per cent of male patients and 26 per cent of female, an average loss of 28 percent. Howev = 
these results are themselves of some interest and, though their numbers are such as not | 
invite comment at this time, the data are being retained for combination with similar materia 
in later studies already planned. But, as a result of these rejections, the final sample size was 
reduced from 151 to 109. 


Tables 1 and 2 respectively summarize the background data and the EPI scores for the final 


Table 1. Summary of experimental sample 


Age Source of infection Defaulting 
Total = - from 

number Mean S.D. Spouse Friend Casual treatment 
Male patients 50 308 103 8% 20% 72% 62% 
Female patients 59 270 8-3 27% 34% 39% 42/0 
Male + Female 109 283 94 20% 25% 55% 51% 


sample. The interactions of these da 
the patients composing the sample 
manual occupational categories, 
scale. 


t 
ta are given in Figs. 1-3, It should further be noted p 
came, with very few exceptions, from semi-skilled a 8 
all patients having been classified according to the Hall-Jon' 


Table 2. Form A EPI scores 


E scores N scores L scores 


A 


Sex and category Mean S.D. S.E. Mean SD. S.E. Mean S.D. SE 
MALE 


All subjects 13°46 3°65 o-52 11°82 4:06 0-58 208 140 020 
Treatment 
Completed 12'37 4'40 0:86 974 466 092 3'41 202 e 
Defaulted 1281 3'49 os4 Il'I4 4:32 0o67 288 zoo 93 
Source -26 
Casual 74°39 3'31 059 1227 387 o68 r85 r46 07 
Friend 1180 417 139 1070 471 r57 2740 120 i 
Marital 11:67 269 120 Itoo 3:74 1-67 2'50 ogó ° 
FEMALE 5 
All subjects 1075 4:09 ©54 1249 474 062 254 116 ai 
‘Treatment -24 
Completed 1035 3'97 o59 12°74 4o09 o-61 3°46 163 33 
Defaulted 11:46 363 0-64 12:82 5'56 0o98 3:18 187 
Source 0'20 
Casual 1146 412 ogo 13°77 3'57 0-78 241 094 0°32 
Friend ITIS 3°23 074 = 1935 #53 Hog zés 139.29 
Marital 9°50 4°70 r2r 1238 593 1-53 263: TII 
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Perha 

ps the m R ighli 

Pees par so mme FoS highlighted by the data is that, as Fig. 1 shows, the V.D 
tw rotic group, occupyin: ini zi i bes 
sen on eae See fare ey p, pying a subclinical category intermediate be- 


NEUROTICISM 
© Anxiety state 16 
©Obsessionals Hysterics © 
15 
Mixed neurotic 
______ Alcoholieso_____-- E14 
OFemale prisoners 
Lis 
Female V.D. © 
Male +Female V.D. 
DONERER 12 o Male V.D. 
11 
he 
8 9 10 11 NORMALS 13 14 15 16 
INTROVERSION EXTRAVERSION 


Fig 
i e y z A 
Neuroticism and Introversion-Extraversion scores for EPI normative groups and 
V.D. clinic patients. 


NEUROTICISM 
14 


Females defaulting © 
Females completing © 


© Males defaulting 


10 n 
o Males completing 


10 11 NORMALS 13 14 15 
EXTRAVERSION 


ale V.D. patients: defaulters versus those com- 


9 
INTROVERSION 


Fi 

g. 2. Mean EPI scores for male and fem 
pleting treatment. 

xtraversion dimension are also inter- 

ference to Table 1 and Fig. 3- ‘Table 1 

cted by casual promiscuous contacts, 

i her regular consort or 


n the victim of the prom y 
that the more extraverted would 


esti 

a — perhaps to some extent, 

whereas ne much more frequently 

her husb he woman is much more ofte: 
i and, One might have predicted, onap 
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have become infected by casual promiscuous contacts, whereas the introverted a Pan 
victims of their consort’s social diversity. Fig. 3 also strengthens this view ig that = en 
that, for both men and women, the order of source of infection is the same—t T ene 3 
verted being infected by their spouse, the intermediate ones by their regu a = i. 
consorts, and the most extraverted by casual contacts. The distinction here berw E P 
and friend is quite small, but between these and casual contacts it is very marke eons 
sexes. Similarly, as is shown in Fig. 3, the casually infected people are also more ne 
than those who are infected via a more permanent relationship. dbl 
Fig. 2 shows the relation of the EPI measures between those people who aes ao 
course of treatment and those who defaulted. Again, the results might have been meaner 
@ priori, with the more introverted of each sex being more likely to complete treatment, n ne a 
the more extraverted tended to drop-out and accept the margin of risk to themselves 4 


NEUROTICISM 


16 
ja 
14 
Female/Casual © 
13 
© Female/Marital © Male/Casual 
12 


Female/Friend © 
Male/Maritalo [41 
Male/Friend © L 


10 
8 9 10 11 NORMALS 13 


14 15 16 
INTROVERSION 


that it is the much m 
for a markedly higher rate of default. The males 
most ‘normal’ of any group 


. unt 
ore extraverted male group which geen : 
who completed their treatment were 
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L scorers has been made by Eysenck & Eysenck (1963) but, because of the high pro- 
portion falling into this category with this given population, such an investigation 
appears to be specially important if the instrument is to havea widespread application 
in the V.D. clinics. However, the numbers in this case were too small for the cross- 
tabulations suggested and further discussion of this point must be deferred until 
more data have been gathered. 

Similarly, and also following a suggestion made by Eysenck & Eysenck (1964), at 
the same time as the EPI data were being gathered, the blood-group of patients 
was also being determined and cross-tabulated with the EPI scores. But, here again, 
when cases had been rejected the numbers for the less common blood groups proved 
too small for statistically useful cross-tabulations. However, the work of Cattell 
et al. (1964), and the rudimentary trends which appeared to exist in the present data, 
would seem to justify using the procedure in further studies where more subjects 
can be used. 

The feeling of venereologist colleagues about the data presented seems to bethat it 
reflects, in a rather precise fashion, the sort of effects that they themselves might have 
Predicted. This, in itself, is a good beginning; that the broad impressions of experi- 
enced practitioners should confirm the trend of the findings. But, beyond this, the 
cross-tabulations with the many different categories of patient age, Sex, occupation, 
diagnosis, source of contact, marital status, treatment attendance, and so on, suggest 
Many subtle interactions which look extremely promising for further research. 
Finally, it is hoped that the above results, though limited in scope and size, will be 
Sufficient to indicate the use of the EPI in this new area of research, and will serve to 


stimulate further research interest into the personalities who form the V.D. clinic 
Population, 


The data upon which this paper is based were first presented in Munich tothe 25th General 
a ssembly and Technical Conference of the International Union Against Venereal Diseases 
Pee Treponematoses. 

EE at were gathered in the Black 
and a Shanks are due to the nursing @ 
Medic: Toe ee of the EPI forms. The 
the ical staff, especially that of Dr C. B.S. Sch 
and poe s interest in the problem area, acti 

reely gave the benefit of his own experience. 


female special clinics in Glasgow, and 
nd technical staffs of these clinics for their handling 
uthor also gratefully acknowledges the help of the 

t venereologist, who stimulated 


hofield, consultan 
vely facilitated numerous research approaches, 
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Reliability and Validity of the Bender-Gestalt Test in a Sample 
of British School Children 


By ANNE BROADHURST 
Department of Psychiatry, University of Birmingham 
anp C. J. PHILLIPS 
Centre for Child Study, University of Birmingham 


n was given the Bender-Gestalt test 
The Bender-Gestalt test was scored 


by four independent judges using the Koppitz (1964) system and the results examined for 
evidence of its inter-scorer reliability and its validity. Results indicate that the test can only 


be used with extreme caution. 


A representative sample of Birmingham school childre: 
at age 11+ along with cognitive and achievement tests. 


The Bender—Gestalt test (Bender, 1938) hasa long history of clinical use. Billingslea 
(1963) concludes from his review of research on the test that despite many weaknesses 
it has proved its value in the repertoire of the clinician and is with us to stay. It is 
important therefore to continue research on this tool so that its weaknesses may be 


both exposed and, consequently, reduced. 

Early complaints of the test were of subjective and unreliable scoring. Since 
Billingslea’s (1948) attempt at objectification of the scoring, several other more or 
less objective systems have been evolved. The method of Pascal & Suttell (1951) 
for the objective assessment of adult protocols has achieved considerable acclaim 


and the Koppitz (1964) system appears to offer a reliable objectivity to those 
who work with children. But Koppitz’ 1960 study of children of the 
Midwest and Eastern United States and subsequent work has in the main been 
confined to North America. The present study gives information on the reliability 
and validity of the test when applied to a large and representative sample of British 


school children. 


METHOD 


Subjects 
laboration with the City of 


In the cou a survey of co} nitive tests, 

Birmingham gore Depanttietiy all children in Birmingham Boo Ea 

Q December 1953, 1 March 1954 and 1 June 1954) were identified from ae eas of dl 

children prepared for the 11+ allocation procedure, and from scrutiny © a i bbe 

types of special school. The search produced 135 subjects, of whom 127 (65 girls, 

Were finally tested (the remaining eight comprising one chronic a 

who had left the city, one whose parents refused cooperation, an a 

whose knowledge of English did not allow them to take the cognitive tests). Ryne 

at age 11 years (mean 11 years © months + (S.D.) 2 months—to the ra pape a 

Pa taken the 11 + examinations, se eat aeth ED arestite 
1lips& B ent evidence to sh is group 1s J 

of the total anon ion of Birmingham school children 1n distribution o e puna 

Occupation and type of schooling, although the total sample is signi cantly 
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Reasoning I (Moray House Test 79) than the national average, and there is a slight unexplained 
inferiority of Verbal Reasoning in girls in this group. 


Procedure 


A team of psychologists from the university, from local hospitals and from the City of 
Birmingham Education Department—altogether 16, all experienced in the administration 
of the relevant tests—combined to administer a battery of tests in the context of a standardiza- 
tion survey of the Stanford-Binet Scale Form L-M (Terman & Merrill, 1960). 

The procedure for the test battery was finalized after a number of rehearsals in schools 
with subjects whose birth date did not bring them into the survey. The testing session always 
began with the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test, which was followed by the Stanford-Binet 
Form L-M. Testers were recommended to apply the other tests—English Picture Vocabulary 
Test 2, Coloured Progressive Matrices, Vernon Graded Word Reading Test, Bender-Gestalt 
Test and the Junior Eysenck Personality Inventory (JEPI)—in the above order, but were 


; at a time (in the order A, 1, . . ., 8) flat on the 
table, correctly orientated and at the top of the sheet of paper. The instruction given was: 
copy; just copy them the way you see them. 
test card to a new position, but this tendency, 


and any rotations of the drawing paper, were noted. Several attempts at one figure were 


m all subjects were subsequently scored for Koppitz errors 
independently by four judges. Their Scorings wi z 


: V some were obvious mistakes, and some 
tyof Koppitz’ injunction, clearly stated in the Manual (1964, p- 15): 
uthors made decisions concerning some 
ons of the wording in the Manual. (For 
ing angles in one or both hexagons’ ; this 
gure is not an error, or (ii) that one 


such angle in each hexagon is ving at the final score we have followed 4 


third interpretation, 
than one, in the figure. Authority for this i 


RE 
Norms SULTE 


Koppitz (1964) found a mean error score of 1-50 + (S.D.) 2-1 for her old up of subjects 
aged 10 years 6 months to ro years 11 months. Our subjects wer a P A cates ro years 
9 months to TI years 3 months. Their final mean (‘Table 2) is si nifi a ae hohe (though the 
standard deviation is precisely the same); it should be noted that te K i itz sample was 
small at this age (n= 31) and probably more restricted than the Siitont Ra in intellectua 
range. 


We have employed means, standard deviations and product-moment correlations to repo" 
our results and to make comparisons with other studies, thou h E en bubon of error 
scores is not normal in the population of 11 year-olds and probabl a t : a at some younge™ 
ages. Therefore correlational and factorial investigation of the ie ise vested by the B an 
test and its relations with other psychological measures may not bevaka. Even the use ° 
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these statisti z indivi > 
misleading. Table evaluate an individual performance in, say, a clinical context, may be 
aan We a I contrasts the cumulative frequencies (based on a smoothed care tae 
ian Gee a this investigation with the frequencies from the theoretical normal distribu- 
an be seen that, among our subjects, error scores of 6 or more were obtained by 


Table 1. Non-normality of Bender test results 


No. of Obtained Theoretical 
of errors percentage percentage 
3 35 36 
4 24 20 
5 15 9 
6 9 36 
7 4 12 
8+ r5 o3 


nventional deviation from the mean. Percentile 


alm P 
ost three times the number expected by co 
ce the norms in the Manual, page 188 (Koppitz, 


or simi 

a norms are therefore needed to repla 
Table 2. Bender—Koppitz total scores assessed by 

‘Total score 


four independent scorers 


Scorer 
Mean S.D. 
D 2'00 190 
F 184 r91 
K 3°76 2°61 
R 2:01 r91 
Final 2°24 2°10 


Table 3. Correlations between scorers (Bender-Koppitz total scores) 


D P K R 
P 0-786 
K 0:789 0788 
R 0790 0'841 o'i 
Final 0863 ©0929 o848 0897 


Reliability 


M aaia 
ean total error scores and standard deviations, 


E It will be seen from Table 2, an! 
contrib ) scored particularly severely and w 
of the ae to the between-groups variance. 
simil our judges showed a significan ‘ 

ilar analysis of variance showed no significant 


Validity 


are : a 
Presented in Table 2. Product-moment intercon 
d to a lesser extent 


with greater varia 
Analysis of variance of the mean scores 


t effect (F = 23° 


509; d.f. =3, 
difference between scorer 


as found from each of the four scorers, 
relations between scorers are shown in 


from Table 3, that one scorer 
tion than the others and has 


504; P<oro1), though a 
s D, P and R. 


nted in Table 4, 


types, as analysed by Koppitz, are prese! 
der-Koppitz scores and cognitive measures in Table 5. 


significant. 


M A 
rae ean number of different error 
i eee between final Ben 
correlation with age (r = 01002) was in 


Total (final) 


Table 4. Bender-Koppitz Error scores by error type 
Error type Mean S.D. 
Distortion of shape 1°43 1°31 
Rotation 0'32 0°64 
Integration 0°32 073 
Perseveration o16 048 
2'24 2'10 
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Table 5. Correlations between final Bender-Koppitz error scores and other cognitive 


measures 
r 

Bender distortion error o82* 
Bender rotation error o-51* 
Bender integration error 0-65* 
Bender perseveration error 0-47* 
Stanford-Binet M.A. —o-48 
English P.V.T. (raw score) —041 
Vernon Graded Word Reading —o48 
Coloured Progressive Matrices 052 
Goodenough Point Scale 0°44 
Harris Point Scale —0-49 
Secondary school allocation marks 

Verbal Reasoning I —o-47t 

Verbal Reasoning II —o'49t 

Maths —o47t 

English —0-46t 


* Correlations attenuated by relating parts to wholes, 
+ n=124 due to unavailability of three records, 


As the Bender—-Koppitz error scores do not yield a normal distribution, the range of errors 
o to 7+ has been treated also for comparison with the Stanford-Binet IQ as a single-factor 
treatment (Winer, 1962, p. 70) with eight treatments, Analysis of variance then gives 
F=675;d.f.=7, 119; P<o-oo1 witha non-significant linear trend. 


Items in the error-scoring system 


Percentages of subjects 


making Koppitz errors are shown in Table 6 for each type of error- 
Errors of rotation of Figs. 


i i fe a : n 
1 and 3, and integration errors in Figs. 2, 3 and 5 did not occur ! 


Table 6, Percentages of subjects having scorable errors on Koppitz items 
(Item numbers in brackets.) 


Figure Distortions Rotations Integration Perseverations Error of 
any type 
A (a) (1b) (2) (3) 
79 16 r6 2-4 18 
I (4) (5) (6) 
8-7 o 47 12°6 
2 (7) (8) (9) 
o o 16 ró 
3 (10) (11) (12a) (12b) 
15°7 47 39 o 19°7 
4 (13) (14) 
24 8-7 8:7 
5 (15) (16) (17a) (17b) 
rae 13°4 gr 6 34°6 
6 (18a) (18b) (19) (20) 
TI o8 24 94 173 
7 (21a) (21b) (22) (23) 
£T 433 9'4 Iro 529 
8 (24) (25) 
315 1-6 3u5 


our sample. Errors numbered a 
high total error scores. On the other hand 
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Bender (1938, p. 135) provides one with a guide to the maturational sequence which may be 
expected in children up to 11 years in their reproductions of the designs she selected for the 
test. She illustrates the standards of copying that lead to the statement that ‘Figs. A, 1, 4 
and 5 are produced at six years; Fig. 8 at seven years; Fig. 6 at eight years; Figs. 2 and 7 at 
ten years; Fig. 3 at eleven years . - ”, But this order does not correspond very well to rank 
ordering by error scores. As with many psychometric instruments one needs to preserve the 
distinction between developmental stage and the determination of a subject’s status among 
his age peers. The highest number of errors, of all types, was made in copying Fig. 7, by 52 
per cent of our sample, confirming that this is one of the most difficult designs. But less than 
2 per cent made errors in Fig. 2, and 35 per cent made errors in Fig. 5. 

Spontaneous rotation of figures in copying is often claimed to be clinically significant of 
spatial-perceptual disturbance. The Koppitz scoring system provides for rotational errors 
for all designs except Fig. 6. In our sample no errors of this type occurred in Figs. 1 and 2. 
As to the rest, it would seem to be necessary to distinguish two types of rotation error. Errors 
classified as rotational occurred frequently in Figs. 5 and 7 (13 and ọ per cent respectively) 
butin most cases these were misplacements of parts of the figures, appear to be the consequence 
of problems of integration, and were discrete occurrences. When a subject makes an error 
of this type in Fig. 5 or in Fig. 7 and in no other designs it js doubtful if it has any particular 
Significance as a problem of spatial orientation. ‘The other type is exemplified in those subjects 
who made this kind of mistake in more than one design and who might be truly suspect in 
this context: 2} per cent of the sample made three rotation errors. 

_ Another type of error which is of clinical interest is perseveration, a scorable Koppitz item 
in Figs. 1, 2 and 6, There were no examples of this type of error for Fig. 2 in the sample. 
All those subjects who perseverated in Fig. 1 had five or more total errors; but the 9 per cent 
of the sample who perseverated in Fig. 6 were scattered through the full range of total errors. 
No subject perseverated in more than one design, and one must conclude that it is very 


Unusual at this age. 
DISCUSSION 


Reliability of the Koppitx scoring system 
We are not at present able to offer information on the test-retest reliability of the 


Bender-Koppitz scoring system, but since this is essentially a new scoring system 
for an older series of test stimuli and responses, it is reasonable to concentrate now 
on the inter-scorer reliability. Wiener (1966) found inter-scorer reliability of 0-92 
for two scorers and 50 randomly selected protocols. In this case, however, the 
Scoring system was somewhat idiosyncratic. Koppitz (1964) quotes the study of 
Miller et al. (1963), which showed that five scorers (including Koppitz herself, 
and after considerable training discussion of problem points) scored 30 protocols 
with score correlations ranging from 0°88 to 0-96 (mean 0°93). Inter-scorer reliability 
of o-gr is reported (Thweatt, 1963) for 10 first-grade protocols. In a later study 
(Egeland et al., 1967) using three scorers and 80 subjects, the mean Bender-Koppitz 
inter-scorer reliability coefficient was 0°90, though reduced agreement was found 
between scorers on specific error scores such as rotations and pesee T : 

_ These figures are high and encouraged Miller et al. (1963) to ea ri a 
Inter-scorer reliability of the Bender—Koppitz is ‘adequate . However, Egetan 

et al. (1967), despite a very high mean reliability coefficient, report that ee a 
Was considerably more lenient t his finding, not, of course, 


han the other two- T 

r inter- re- 
apparent from correlations alone, recalls our own. Though our inter-scorer 
liabilities (0-79-0'84) are lower than 


those reported previously, they would not give 
gross cause for concern without the observatio. 


n that one scorer deviates so markedly 
i i „amination of the 
from the rest—and in the direction of increased severity. On examination 
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background of this scorer it became clear that experience, though considerable y 
the Bender-Koppitz method, had previously been limited to the protocols o0 
infant school children. Very possibly this experience had effectively influenced the 
expectations for records from 1 1-year-olds. 

The inter-scorer reliability coefficients in the present study, lower than other 
reports, gain credence from the larger size and the wider intellectual sew nee 
of our sample. Again, though lower than other reports, they may be thoug' 
reasonably satisfactory, but we must concur with Egeland et al. (1967), who caution 
against attempting to establish scoring objectivity strictly on the basis of reliability 
coefficients. ‘If mean error differences among scorers are demonstrated in other 


r . A . of 
studies using the objective Scoring systems of the . . . BG, then the usefulness 
such instruments in making diagnosis on the basis of objectiv 


e scores is questionable’ 
(Egeland et al., 1967, P- 99). 


Validity 


y claims made for its utility. These fall 
a tool for the diagnosis of organicity (Hain, 19643 
966), psychosis or neurosis; as a means of assessing 
ntellectual level or for assessing visuo-motor func- 
© reading disabilities, We administered no other 
» comparison of the results from the JEPI and the 
onality measure will be reported elsewhere. at : 
Pitz scores as measures of intelligence and relative = 
primarily judge its validity. 


Mosher & Smith, 1965 ; Wiener, 1 
total personality; for assessing i 
tioning with special reference t 


A. Relationship with intelligence 


No significant sex difference was found a 
successfully differentiated between three 8toups of retarded children classified by 
intellectual level. It did not differentiate between non-retarded children at this 
age level. 


Bais s 
Findings in the present survey show that the final Bender-Koppitz error scor® 
have significant (P< o-o01) correlations wi i 


(Table 5) but negative, of c 


«nest 
: ds the lowest and Matrices the high st 
correlation, but the correlati or only 27 per cent of the variance at be 
(Coloured Progressive Matri i 
tests, no published data co i 
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correlation of —o- z z g 
r e e a moran 
Fren den d i nae Bender-Koppitz as an intellectual measure is to 
‘icine ave) of prediction of secondary education selection. This information 
nent re =~ to us for the children in this survey after our testing and when the 
(Perba: rr S seein were complete. A highly significant difference 
ce oe donne, 125 Pe 0:001) was found between the final Bender—Koppitz 
aegis we ary school children (7 = 37, mean 1-08) and those allocated 
ar ecke econ ary education (n= 90, mean 2:72), but this finding is weakened 
ieee a that the Bender test is the least discriminating (lowest F ratio 
wie elde = secondary children and others) of all tests in the survey. Similarly, 
ikore frem P families of one to three children (n= 58) were compared with 
Sinile-ghuve i m of four or more children (n=69), the former were very signifi- 
alert e = in all the cognitive measures taken, except the Bender and 
Tappa = which the means were jat significantly differentiated. 
dui a es at there is some role of ‘g in performance on the Bender test but 
ae e age range investigated here, it is extremely small. A full factorial 
in eeir the Bender test and at various age levels would be required to show 
etail the functions involved, both cognitive and perceptual. 


B. Bender-Koppitz scores and reading skills 
a Kompan work has shown that the Bender-Koppitz can predict the development 
a ee ing problems (Thweatt, 1963), and there is evidence also that other measures 
heer a functioning have similar predictive validity (Walters, 1961). 
‘cenit ingly, we examined the relation between final Bender—Koppitz scores and 
ie achievement, measured by the Vernon Graded Word Reading test, in our 
S e of children (after the exclusion of seven immigrants—not all non-readers— 
Ga limited knowledge of English would have handicapped them in the vocabulary 
ng test). Table 7 gives the frequency of occurrence of reading scores for two 


Table 7. Frequency of reading test scores in relation to Koppitz errors 


Koppitz errors 


——— 
o-3 4t Total 


Vernon G.W.R.T. 

o-19 9 8 
20-79 66 20 86 
80+ 26 0 26 
Total 92 28 120; 


y2= 32°95; P<oot!. 


four and more). Testing the significance 
hich is significant 
rr-year-olds 


oo of Koppitz errors (three and fewer, l 
(P e difference of this distribution from chance gives g= 3295» w. 
ad 9-01). It appears that Bender—Koppitz scores discriminate among 
ar Significantly at two levels: (1) Very low reading ability (x2 = 28165 P<o'0!). 

subjects with reading age of less than 7 years made four errors or more, but many 
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children who made four or more errors had reading ages above 7 years. (2) Very 
high reading ability (x =1010; P< o-or). All subjects with reading level at 13 
years and higher made fewer than four errors. 

Many investigators have reported significant negative correlations between 
reading test scores and errors in copying tasks such as the Bender. An inference 
which is often made is exemplified by Walters (1961): ‘one of the many causes of 
reading disability is a defective visual-motor function’. In clinical investigation 
of severe reading disability poor performance on the Bender test is frequently 
observed and interpreted as a causal factor. Authorities are agreed that failure to 
learn to read arises from a number of limiting conditions, including language 
deficit, lack of motivation and emotional disturbance. If defective visual-motor 


€ poor readers should show visual- 
motor incompetence in the form of high error scores on the Bender. Our results 


. . e. 
and reading remains ees 
‘ : sh ig the 
nature of the Psychometric continuum which is t 


to 
‘43 Tespectively—wwhj t appear 
support the Brenner-Gillman hypothesis. i PA 
Copying the Bender designs without errors is a complex task involving functions 


which probably differ at different age levels. Maturation and integration of thes? 
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functi 
cea hs T = of 11 make the task a relatively easy one for most children, and 
i. win Hos - oF somewhat earlier it should be possible to demonstrate a 
ese merits bee een failure in the test and those clinical states in which 
T sei isability is part of the syndrome. But if a child suffers a functional 
ie wien tart mi componit skill it is not necessarily revealed by an analysis of 
A certain kinds of error. The more mature subject can employ 
ount difficulties which others do not experience. Some children 


use lang : i 5 
anguage to monitor performance in copying; others approach the task with 


reate i i jori 
ae a and deliberate planning than the majority of their peers find necessary. 
a use of the Bender test is most productive when such features of performance 
observ: i i 
served and evaluated. In the context of the diagnosis of brain injury Koppitz 


(196 i ‘ j 
964) makes the point that behaviour often reveals the presence of underlying 
h are not necessarily apparent on the 


prob he asad . H 
lems in visual-motor perception whic 
f scoring errors in completed drawings 


ae rai Bender record . In any system 0 
the ae at information is lost. Consequently in a study of the present kind 
validity of si be made that not only does it not contribute to the problem of the 
hokan] e Bender test when used in its full clinical potentiality, but also that 

an intrinsic difficulty in establishing the validity of an error scoring system 


against clinically established groups. 

In conclusion, our survey of British s 
oe scored by four judges using the 
oe ilities are fairly high, but that problems 
i a solved. Some evidence of the validity 
i eading difficulty is found, but the validity 
ntelligence is more dubious. 


chool children aged 11 years with Bender 
Koppitz system confirms that inter-scorer 
of inter-scorer differences yet remain 
of the Bender—Koppitz as a predictor 
of the test as a measure of general 


fully acknowledged. Particular thanks 
r-Gestalt protocols by the Koppitz method and to Mr W. J. 
ds for preliminary data and made available the City 
r children in this survey. 


T! : P y 
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Repression-Sensitization and Maudsley Personality Inventory 
Scores: Response Sets and Stress Effects 


By RICHARD H. DANA 


Marquette University 


anp RODNEY R. COCKING 


Cornell University 


hg S and control groups of sophomore college students were administered the 
pea Repression-Sensitization Scale (R-S) and the Maudsley Personality Inventory 
1) Extraversion and Introversion Scales. Stress, the threat that these scores were to be 


la for screening potential psychology majors, was provided for the experimental group. 
f e Leary Interpersonal Adjective Checklist was then administered to both groups and scored 
or LOV, DOM and response set measures of deviation, acquiescence and social desirability. 


Correlational results indicated a marginally significant relation between repression and 
extraversion, and high correspondence between sensitization and neuroticism. Analyses of 
varience were done with R-S and MPI groups’ response set and JAC scores, for stress and 
Non-stress conditions. The results emphasized an adjustment explanation for the R-S 


continuum. 


dimension has become a method of asking questions 
swers in terms of relevant personality and 


gs concerning the contributions of response 


Sets, psychopathology, and extraversion-introversion correlates have created doubts 
about the construct status of the dimension itself (Christie & Lindauer, 1963). 
The Repression-Sensitization Scale (R-S) originated as a continuum of responses 
to threat, The tendency to avoid threatening stimuli and their consequences was 
contrasted with approach and attempt to control such stimuli. However, studies of 
the differential effects of threat on the behaviour of R-S groups have been equivocal 


(Byrne, 1961; Byrne & Sheffield, 1965; Bootzin & Stephens, 1967; Cohen & Carrara, 

1967; Paris & Goodstein, 1966; Tempon® 1964; Wolff, 1966), perhaps because of 

difficulty in defining and controlling so-called threatening stimuli. 
R-S appears to be solidly anchored in adjustment status. Low scores (repression) 


are indicative of positive adjustment (Byrne ¢ al., 1965; Kaplan, 19673 Liberty et al. 
1964; Ullmann, 1962), or re (Joy, 1963; Lomont, 1965), 


Jative freedom from anxiety 
and conflict (Tempone & Lam! ve defence structure 1s 


b, 1967): Similarly, repressi 1ce stru 
more characteristic of an adjusted hospital population, while sensitization 1s more 
descriptive of a psychiatric popula 


tion (Feder, 1967). There is also the replicated 
finding of a positive relation betw 


reen R-S and response deviance, a deviation 

response set (Byrne, 1961; Lucky & Grigg; 1964). eee f 
R-S is also associated with response sets of social desirability and acquiescence. 
The Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale has provided consistently significant 
negative relations with R-S (Bernhardson, 1967; Feder, 1967; Merbaum & Badia, 


The repression-sensitization 
ww defence styles and finding an 
ehavioural data. A variety of findin 
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1967; Silber & Grebstein, 1964): low R-S scores (repression) are a 
high social desirability scores. Acquiescence, when measured by À : meer 
Keniston Scale (1960), is positively and significantly related to R-S (Fede ae a 
The possible extent of these response set relations to R-S have been meagre 
the finding that R-S variance may be entirely accounted for by two factors, aie 
as social desirability and acquiescence, with loadings of — 0-94 and 0-22, n oe 
(Liberty et al., 1964). A correlation of 0-93 obtains between the factor loa ing! 
proportion of keyed social desirability. E ioii 
R-S is a well-described dimension. However, it is not certain whet oat veal 
subject variable worthy of independent specification and control in psycho e 
research. Data for R-S construct status come from a variety of sources, an ie 
primarily correlational in origin. Investigations seldom report 5 aer 
subject classification. Where cutting points are reported, the definitions i za 
sitization and repression groups differ greatly (e.g. Dana & Smith, 1968; Gre 8 pe 
1967). The homogeneity-heterogeneity bias contained in research ae = hi 
source of equivocal findings. Measures used for response sets, or psychopat ag - p 
differ across studies ; such measures also differ as to external application or derivat! 
from the criterion personality measures themselves. a 
One approach to clarification is by comparison of R-S with more ~— : 
constructs in terms of response set characteristics, stress effects and major persona al 
variables. The Extraversion (E) and Introversion (I) Scales of the Maudsley ae 
ality Inventory (MPI) are theory derived and empirically established. This ene 
compares R-S and MPI groups on response sets, and Leary Interpersonal Chec 


. i S, 
(IAC) (1957) dominance-submission (DOM) and love-hate (LOV) dimension 
with stress and non-stress conditions. 


METHOD 


Two sophomore Psychology classes, taught by 
for experimental and 


as well as vocaliza 
tess. Stress was reduce 


Product-moment correlations 


, 


ores 


column placement; SD was the total number of 


ch analysis, with seven R-S and “cx! V 
alyses of variance were done for D, A, i 
E and MPI N subgroups for stress v. NO 


R ' ioi 
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RESULTS 


The correlations betwee 
experimental, control aad ped oe cst we negative (—0'15, -0'47 and — 0°38 for 
(eros, OEA tea OS mbine groups), W hile those for R-S and MPI N were positive 
pa ot tend pmsl ok ens Neuroticism and sensitization are highly similar, if not 
degree Tor en eds oe ee are related to statistically significant 
eet re not sufficiently associated for indivi f icti 
REM oa peer = scores on the three scales were ne or a at ae 
gious: > MPI N scores were roughly equivalent to their respective nieri 
For the R- à : 
at D e of variance, the R-S subgroups differed significantly for response 
(Eaz pia sooi) and A (F=3'53; P<o-0s), while SD did not reach significance 
D Pi en 10) 3 the small cell entries justified inclusion of several marginal F ratios 
whilelowen meatal related to R-S, high A scores were associated with sensitization; 
subgroup (F= 4 af oes tobe found with repression. DOM scores differed significantly by 
significantly a hay e sensitization associated with low DOM scores. Stress was 
scores andthe ae or A (F=3°68; P< 005); with the repression group having lower A 
a E = or oe and the sensitization groups having higher A scores in the 
sich that LOW z ress also affected LOV scores, but not significantly (F=2:40; P>o-10) 
For MPTE cs tended to be higher in the stress condition. A 
Eens Praa yses of variance, the E subgroups differed significantly for response sets A 
High A lh o-o1) and SD (F=493; P < 0:025), as well as for DOM (F=6:10; P< 0'005) 
OE. Sires s occurred with high E scores, while SD and DOM scores were positively rélated 
lesbos Gan significantly affected D(F=8-48; P<o001), with non-stress scores consistently 
235; rl ap for the stress groups. LOV was not significantly affected by stress (F = 
interaction To) with stress scores tending to be higher than non-stress scores. A significant 
Significance Ta for SD (F=6:39; P<0'005), tested by mean square contrasts, indicated 
average and hi a high and low non-stress subgroups (F= 10°16; P<o-oo1), and between 
associated eng non-stress subgroups (F= 4745 P<0°025); lower non-stress scores were 
(P= 3-86; P h lower E scores in both comparisons. A significant interaction effect for A 
and low ly o-os), tested by mean square contrasts, indicated significance between high 
bes wil -stress subgroups (F= 18:28; P< 0'001), and between average and high non- 
Scores per ti (F= 17:19; P<o:001); lower non-stress scores Were associated with lower 
För MPI oth comparisons. 7 
D Eae N analyses of variance, the N subgroups differed significantly for response sets 
ate Kap ; P< 0005) and A (F= 3°58; P< 0°05), as well as for DOM (F=6:39; P< 0005). 
low N. scores were positively related to N, while low DOM scores were associated with 


DISCUSSION 


— of this study was to gain perspective o l 
ent os ished measure, the MPI. The design allowed for simultaneous measure- 
The st response set and relevant personality variables, with and witlout stress. 
aemiest nape was applied to a group of announced psychology majors during the 
Bhan immediately prior to status as a psychology major. Such stress can be 
DOM to have had uneven, individualized and temporary ego effects. LOV and 
E, mapene behaviour indices, each derived from eight IAC scores, and 
sentative F by a vector in two-dimensional space. LOV-DOM scores are repre- 

, for content, of objective P d for method, at least of 


check]j ersonality tests, an 
cklist inventories. 


Re «a i 
TE aed were low on deviation and soci 
ani ected by stress. Sensitizers were high on deviation an 

eae : A 
minance, with pronounced stress effects which greatly 


17 


n R-S by comparison with a 


al desirability response sets and relatively 
d acquiescence and low 


increased acquiescence 
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scores and somewhat elevated love scores. The impact of response sets was apparent 
only in the test behaviour of sensitizers. 

The unexpected finding here was that low social desirability and repression 
concurred. Past research has used either the Edwards SD or the Marlowe-Crowne 
SD-Scale. Various measures of the same response set or style are known to load on 
different MMPI factors, independently, for example, of the Facilitation—Inhibition 
Scale, an R-S equivalent (Wiggins, 1964). 

There was clear confirmation of R-S and adjustment, or psychopathology, 
relations found in previous studies, with repressers functioning with greater stability 
and resistance to external influence. This design also facilitated observation of the 
differential stress effects on sensitizers. 


Response sets differentially affected the test behaviour of repressers and sensitizers, 


ined correlations among the three 
in common. Becker’s finding (1967) 
y predictor of R-S and that, therefore, 
ersive tendency, unfortunately, cannot be generalize 


vert, while the represser does not possess theese 


extent. In fact, absence of neuroticism may be a yone 
the represser, 


tizers and neuroticism subjects are iia’? 
usceptible to stress due to their anxiety evel 


E feeling for others, correlat 5 
to keep this dual character of soci oea | when interpret 
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However, when scores for A and LOV obtained by MPI N subjects are inspected, 
stress did produce markedly high scores only for the high neuroticism group, and 
the small cell entries may account for non-significance. 

Eysenck’s MPI E and N scores, combined into four personality types, reflect a 
continuum of conditioned socialization (Inglis, 1961): neurotic extraverts (NE), 
stable extraverts (SE), stable introverts (SI) and neurotic introverts (NI). When 
scores for all subjects are reclassified for these types, the differential effects of stress 
and response sets on LOV-DOM are visible (Table 1). Beginning with high N 
and high E scores of 30 and 28, and low N and low E scores of 24and 22, respectively, 
NE was defined as < 28E < 30N, SE as <28E> 24N, SI as >22E>24N, and NI 
as <24N>22E. Owing to the small N in four groups, no statistical tests were done. 

Inspection of Table 1 suggests that R-S scores differ as a function of type and 
stress. High sensitization scores are associated with N groups, NE and NI, while 
high repression scores occur with the stable groups, SE and SI, also without regard 
to extraversion-introversion status. The only possible stress comparison indicates 
that stress was not relevant for SE or high repression subjects. Under the stress 
condition, high acquiescence and high deviation are found only in the NE group. 
High LOV and low DOM scores are found in the SI and NE groups, respectively. 

The MPI E and N scores fit into a context of personality theory which provides 
a more solid basis for prediction and interpretation than does the R-S literature. 
The use of MPI scores as a framework for R-S interpretation leads to the conclusion 
that R-S is an adjustment measure which delineates the manner of dealing with 
experience and self-perception. The correlates of R-S provide a network of findings 


which specify the overlapping dimensions of the relatively adjusted or r elatively 
maladjusted person. 
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A Clinical Validation of the Stott Test of Motor Impairment 


By H. T. A. WHITING, T. A. CLARKE 
AND P. R. MORRIS 


Department of Physical Education, Leeds University 


A validation of the Stott (1966) test of motor impairment was attempted in both a clinical and 
a child guidance centre setting. Attention is drawn to similarities and discrepancies W E 
exist between the medical diagnoses, the results of the test and subjective assessments 
clumsiness. 


: r ; t 
This paper reports a recent attempt to validate Stott’s (1966) test of motor impanna 
in a clinical and a child guidance centre setting. The test, based on the Gollni 


a rears A š : e 
coordination, manual dexterity and simultaneous movements of the limbs. Thes 
are the children who are often regarded as being ‘ clumsy’. 


aa oo ee es 
The term ‘ motor impaired’ has been used to indicate the subnormal performance 


. . . see o 
of certain children in everyday activities. Many attempts have been made t 
attribute the cause to neural dysfunction arisi 
the result of malformation 


The number of children 
guidance is available from 


being clumsy in movement o 


In activities that require th 
handicraft, art and sport, mo 
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unt i 

a he eon ts or punished for apparent carelessness. By these reactions 
alas eatin ally reminded of his experiences of failure. It is not inconceivable 
ool T = ie well have far-reaching and even damaging effects upon 
e Fs e “4 the least important of these is a dislike and avoidance of the 
eae ay = child’s incapabilities are centred, and possibly all who are 
child sony mei i: si the natural feelings of frustration and incompetence a 
andlit aei eon e forms of achievement and recognition that may be both 
mee lene irable and serve to aggravate his learning difficulties. Any manageable 
Pom ie that would help to identify these children would therefore do much 
A erstanding of their difficulties and in directing the work of re- 


I 
be > sa for sucha test to have maximum 
Stab): 5 AT 
ablished. The latest putative test of motor impairment is that suggested by 


aar i While the criteria adopted by Stott suggest that the test might be a 

The on ssor of motor impairment, validation tests have yet to be reported. 

Sonis rpose of the following investigations was to examine the hypothesis that 
st is a valid means of identifying those children with motor impairment due 


t 
© neural dysfunction. 


usefulness, it is desirable that its validity 


METHOD 


T . 
tebe i (graded chronologically) consist of tasks intended a ao seeping 
The mee ee upper limb coordination, manual dexterity and simultaneous movement 
correspo; di attempts each task at his/her age level. Ifa failure ye registered ananya ie 
cartea nding item is t aken at the next age level below until all items in an age group are 

R eted satisfactorily. 

even at any one item registers 
‘hee ee impaired if his score 
ee years below the child’s own agè rOuP 


wards a motor impairment score, the child 


two points to 
f there isa failure in any one item more 


js 10 or Over, OF i 


INVESTIGATION 1: CLINICAL SETTING 


In t P i 
oo first investigation, 108 children attending a paedi 
nts of both sexes ranged in age from 4 (one subject © 


were bei A 
In being examined or receiving treatment for any of ac 
order that the procedure should remain objective, there was no contact with the patients 


i eel is prior toa consultation with the paediatrician following each clinic. The sample 
toge ed subjects known by the physician to suffer from some form of motor impairment, 
a with those whose difficulties lay in other directions. ai 
if th e testing was carried out in a large consulting room 1n the company of the child’s parents, 
I ey Were present. i , , 
deere be argued that the subjects tested were under a certain emotional stress 1n such a 
aco al setting and that this mig d their performance. To minimize this risk, 
na attempt was made to es here and rapport with the children, 
cen no more tension than would be experienced in a school setting. 
testing a as in two instances, a subject remained 
he as concluded and the results ignored. | j — 
ther method of validation adopted was to administer thetesttoasu jectand then, t0 ow so 
thy seeenieodannns of Stott (1966), note if the subject was considered to be impaired accor s 
witha his or her performance and resultant impairment score. This result was then compare 
the paediatrician’s diagnosis- 


atric out-patient clinic were tested. 
nly at this age level) to 16 years and 
complete range of disorders. 


ncooperative, the 
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RESULTS 


A comparison of the screening efficiency of both Procedures is given in the form of A 2 M2 
contingency table (Table 1). A y2analysis (with Yates’ correction) indicated highly significant 
differences (x?=5-95; P<o-02). Four of the patients were diagnosed as impaired by both 
Procedures. Only one of the Patients was diagnosed by Stott’s Test as impaired and not 


confirmed by the clinical diagnosis, whereas three of the clinically diagnosed impaired were 
not screened off by the Stott Test. 


Table r. Screening efficiency of Stott Test and clinical diagnoses + out- patient population 


Paediatric diagnosis 


Test diagnosis Not impaired Impaired Totals 
Not impaired 98 3 Ior 
Impaired I 4 5 

Totals 99 g 106 


One surprising finding, in view of previous work, was the apparent lack of a history of birth 
injury amongst the neurologically impaired. In this investigation, only one subject identified 
by Stott’s Test as being impaired had an abnormal birth history (a boy suffering from cere- 

ss) 


bellar ataxia, delivered by forceps following foetal distre: s). 


screening efficiency between the subjective and su osed] + oe ds was highly 
significant (y2=5-95; P<o0-2), Pp! y objective methods 


child guidance Population 


Not impaired Impaired Totals 
Diagnosis of Parent, 
teacher or Psychologist o 10 Io 
Stott Test 6 4 10 
Totals 6 14 20 


xX? =595; P< 0-02, 


at 


aio 
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From th . 
e neu naan tn ed ae 
children u Sone administered by the paediatrician to each of the f 
Shan oaeeneee oe the Stott Test, no significant abnormalities were recorded oo 
in: which the child’ ght intention tremor’; another case of ‘slight pes cavus’ and third = 
child’s coordination was reported to be moderate. BURDEN GEES 


DISCUSSION 


There i igati 
ei em “oie two investigations have produced mixed support for the efficiency 
plasi M a es assessor of motor impairment. While the test was designed 
ter eet nee ose cases of minimal impairment often missed in medical 
es “ne S perhaps comforting—in spite of the overall significant differences— 
See oe re is some overlap between the screening of the test and that of the 
nee nome Bgo was more disturbing was the failure of the test in many 
nena T net xA particular area of impairment that was expected. This might 
Ta a sa z the diagnoses, the factor structure of the test or both. Some 
Na a te ps sr a weakness in the factor structure of the test comes from noting 
ena a r the ee of balance include tests of static balance, dynamic 
a. re objects. Fleishman (1964) has in fact shown these three areas 
ee e independent of one another. In addition, Whiting et al. (1968) were 
show that a test score based on three items only of the test was as efficient a 
five items. 


Ser : P 
eening device as a score based on all 
‘ith the medicial diagnoses, the Stott Test 


I Ie 
iden ent to the moderate overlap w 
n ; ee is 
tified one 15-year-old child as impaired when this had not been suspected from 
ed the areas of impairment as static 


one and furthermore pinpoint 

for this ae gene coordination. Follow-up studies not only produced support 

aksta be $ ing, but indicated that the deficiency in these areas was SO pronounced 
ausing considerable anxiety to the child and difficulty in relations with his 


peers, 

in Stott’s suggestion that his test might be particularly useful with those 
aes n i entified as being clumsy 3 by their parents or teachers, failure of the test 
mapas i ini out of the ro children designated clumsy ’ by such people must make 
followin ity of the test at least questionable. It is possible that further refinements 
athe E on the findings of studies such as those reported would improve the validity 

st. 

Maie reported relation 
th impairment was not supporte 
the child guidance case-histories were 
In this respect. 


es and abnormalities and 
estigation. Records from 
ented as to prove useful 


between birth injuri 
d by the clinical inv! 
not sufficiently docum 


libone, Senior Lecturer in Paediatrics and Child Health, 
lities at the paediatric out-patient clinic available, and for 


is j a 
E. povale assistance throughout the investigations. We are particularly grateful to 
wskill, Senior Educational Psychologist, and J. B. Hill, Senior Remedial Teacher, of 


the > $ 
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Ego-Defence Pattern, Extraversion-Introversion, and 
Sex-Role Adjustment 


By GILBERT BECKER 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada 


studied in 431 undergraduates as correlates of 


a pattern (Guilford R, S and T scales) and sex-related interaction pattern 
Sealy Gough Fe scale). Factorial analysis suggested two main interactions. The first 
ata it x femininity), in conjunction with other considerations, led to the hypotheses 
eet -al ee males tend towards greater use of repression relative to isolation and that 
peaajus ge tend towards greater use of isolation relative to repression. ‘The second 
eee (Rx S x T) suggested the counterbalancing hypotheses that restraint in otherwise 
ru iei ive individuals facilitates the already existing tendency towards repression relative 

ation while rhathymia inhibits it, and thatrhathymiain otherwise introversive individuals 


facili na : ; 
’ cilitates the already existing tendency f isolation relative to repression while 
estraint inhibits it. 


Coping behaviour (Byrne R-S scale) was 


towards use © 


d exploratory data which suggest that extraverts tend to 


1, and reaction-formation in greater 


Becker (1967) has reporte 
has repression, denia 


use coping mechanisms suc 

degree than they do such mechanisms as isolation, intellectualization and projection. 
Introverts, on the other hand, tend towards the use of isolation, etc. in greater degree 
than they do repression, etc. The present study had three purposes: (a) to test the 


teplicability of the exploratory findings, (b) to test whether there are peculiar 
extraversion-factor patterns associated with coping behaviour (a task not attempted 


in the exploratory study because of hat would have resulted 


the small cell sizes t 
from a factorial design), and (6) to test W 


: hether the biological sex difference found 
in the exploratory study can be extended to psychological sex (sex-role adjustment) 
as well. 


METHOD 


Psychometric scales 
The psychometric material was gathered into three booklets. The first bo aee cond te. 
ofitems taken from the revised R-S scale (Byrne et al., 1963). A high score indicates atendency 
to use isolation (and related mechanisms) anda low score indicates a tendency to use repression 
t validity of the 


(and related mechanisms). (For 2 review of the development and construc! 
ininity (Fe) scale of the 


R-S scale, 
see B 6 . 169-220.) 
, yrne, 1964, PP 4 ie 38 items taken from the Femininity | 
A high score indicates a tendency 


Californi : h, 19577): 
ifornia Psychological Inventory (CPI) (Goug a4 females. The Fe scale was chosen 


toward: i fi 

s prefere: actions more often ma! 4 f A 

P nces and re Jes because 4 greater proportion of items in the Fe 
d rationale of the 


from ons: 
several Masculinity-Feminin! scal 
Sat a iew of the development an 


scale are less obviously sex-related. (For a review 
ived, see Gough, 1952-) 


larger scal i 

e from which the Fe scale was derived, 
The thi A items used to measure factors R, Sand T as taken from 
ird booklet contort (hegoi GZTS) (Guilford & Zimmerman, 1949). 


the Guilford-Zimm: t Survey ( 
ilford—Zimmerman Tempore y (Gr ctor S is called Sociability and was 
Factor T is named Thought- 


ae R is identified as Restraint V- Rhathymia- aut 
reviously ri i osite: Social in oversion. à 2 
ly referred to by its polar oppost™”» y calle d Thinking Introversion. (For a review on 


fulness (0: p 
r Re dw reviousl a 
the es of he three E-I traits, see Guilford, 1959, PP- 183-187, 4135 
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444-445, 454.) 
E-I scales. Firs 


among the three E-I scales. A high score on all three scales indicates extr 
low score, introversion. Generally, then, negative correlations would be expected between 
R-S scores and Scores representing each of the R, Sand T factors, 


Subjects 


introductory Psychology sections during the fall 
State University in New Orleans, Because th 

class session without prior announcement 
(d) with no student indicating a lack of willingness to particip 
error, if any, would stem from the non-partici 


ibutions of the three E-I scores were dichotomized 
> and the distribution of Fe scores was dicho- 
t d or each sex Separately. On the basis of the dichotomies, the subjects 
were classified as either ial analysis, R-S scores were described 
factors the subject scored high on, at 
Scores ranged from zero to 3. e first factoria 

analysis, then, was based on a 4X2x2(NH A inini iaa 


Correlational findings 
Table 1 indicates the reliabilj 
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and third rank, respectively. In absolute terms, the coefficients were somewhat 
higher. S accounted roughly for 25 per cent of the variance in R-S; T accounted 
roughly for 3 per cent; R accounted for none. 


Table 1, KR-20 reliability estimates and standard deviations of the various E-I and 


R-S scales 
(IKR-20 estimates are based on formulae derived by Saupe, 1961.) 
R S T R-S 
Group n F S.D. ‘ Fa S.D. f20 so Fx SD. 
Masculine males 84 0763 466 o00 662 o841 5:25 og28 17°48 
Feminine males 84 0-777 #78 œ883 O25 0823 5'29 œọsşı 2082 
Iasculine females 84 0777 478 0872 6o2 0793 #95 0919 1652 
Fh pies females 84 ©0717 4'31 O913 6:99 07826 5'31 o-940 18-94 
a males 168 0-784 4:85 0-900 6:62 0833 5°40 ©945 19°74 
rs females 168 0-757 461 0897 6°54 œS 5'13 OO41 19:08 
1 masculines 168 ©0771 473 0888 633 oS19 5'24 ©0924 Iyor 
D feminines 168 o-751 456 0-904 6°72 ©824 5°30 ©0947 20°01 
ll subjects 336 0772 474 0899 660 0822 527 0943 1944 


Table 2. Product-moment correlations with R-S scores 


(Coefficients corrected for attenuation (r,) are based on the KR-20 estimates presented in 

able 1. The data summarized here are based on scoring procedures designed to effect 

Uniform polarities among the E-I scales. High scores on all E-I scales indicate extraversion. 
High R-S scores indicate sensitization.) 


R S E 
Group c —~ r — — 
n F fo r ts r To 
Masculine males 84 œ1r18 ©0140 —0:423** —0-463** —o'I3I —o'148 
€minine males 84 0066 9077 — o540** —o'590%* —o:207 — 0234" 
asculine females 84 0-056 0°066 —0487** —0:544** —o'166 =0194 
“eminine females 84 o'o85 0'104 —0o512** —o553** —o0'107 —Orr2I 
ll males 168 0-031 0'036 —0509** —0552** —o170** —o-192** 
All females 168 0:006 0007 —0491** = —0'534¥¥ —o'I3I —or150 
l masculines 168 0-088 orog —0452** —0499** —o'146 —0'168* 
feminines 168 0:079 ©0094 —o-495** —0 535"* —o-162* —o-183** 
Subjects 336 07020 0'023 —0-493** —o'535** —or153** =ou" 


* 
P<o-os, **# P<o-ol. 


Factorial findings 

E-I factors collapsed. Table 3 summarizes the analysis of variance in which the 

~I factors had been treated with assumed interchangeability. Figs. 1 and 2 depict 

~S as a function of the number of E-I factors scored high on in the various sex 
and femininity classification and cross-classification groups. There was a highly 
Significant decrease in R-S score as NH increased. ‘The decrease was not regular 
and seemed to drop most with the acquisition of a second E-I factor. In the ex- 
Ploratory sample the main drop occurred after the acquisition of a single E-I factor. 
. ex differences were significant but were in the direction opposite to that found 
In the Previous study. Highly significant femininity differences were also found and 
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Table 3. Analysis of variance summary table of R-S scores 


(E-I factors collapsed.) 


Source D.F. M.S.t F 
Number of highs (NH) 3 4,038 11:77** 
Sex I 1,626 4°74* 
Femininity (Fem) I 7:234 21-09** 
NH x Sex 3 30 < 1'00 
NH x Fem 3 48 < 1'00 
Sex x Fem I 497 1'45 
NH x Sex x Fem 3 415 121 
Error 415 343 


+ A harmonic-mean correction was made for the disproportionate cell frequencies. 
* P<o-05. ** P<o-oor. 


ti 65 
ira Ball males 
8 eof @ all females 
O all masculine Ss 
9 55} Oall feminine Ss 
ac 
z 50 
< 
lu 
= 45 
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o 
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= 35 
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> 


l 2 3 all levels 
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R were not suggested from the correlational analysis. Comparison of the weighted 
and unweighted means in Table 5 reveals the reason. For that variable (as well as 
for sex) there was very little difference between levels where cell frequencies were 
Not statistically controlled for inequality.* Note that R-S scores at each level of S, 
T, and femininity remained almost constant across levels of statistical control. 

Fig. 3 corresponds to Figs. 1 and 2 combined, but in addition indicates how 
different patterns of E-I factors determined the R-S score. It is obvious from in- 
spection of Fig. 3 that the three E-I factors were not interchangeable as was the 
working assumption of the exploratory study. Interactions among the E-I factors 


65 n 
w m mosculine moles 
Š 60 @ masculine females 
a Ofeminine males 
o O feminine females 
, 55 
œ O 
z 50 
<q 
WW 
= 45 
a 
= 
E 40 
ro) 
irs} 
= 35 
2 
5 


30 


10) l 2 3 all levels 
NUMBER OF HIGHS ON E-I 


Fig. 2. Unweighted mean R-S score as a function of number of E-I factors scored high on. 
The designation ‘unweighted’ refers here solely to the mean of the three groups comprising 
the two middle levels of NH (see Fig. 1 caption). 


Were suggested by the unevenness of the three bars in the two middle NH levels 
(levels 1 and 2). Interactions between sex and femininity were suggested by cell 
Comparisons. Indeed, from Table 4, both an R, S and T interaction and a sex and 
femininity interaction were highly significant. Further, there were two additional 
significant interactions involving both sets of variables: R, T and sex, and R, T, sex 
and femininity. 

_The interaction between sex and femininity is readily seen in Fig. 2. While sex 
differences were negligible among masculine subjects (1°14) there was a substantial 
Sex difference among feminine subjects ( 10:24). When we looked at the interaction 
from the other point of view we saw a moderate femininity difference among males 
(4:87) and a more substantial femininity difference among females (13-97). The 


ie The present sample seems highly comparable, at least regarding lack of weighted sex 

Nee sige to that (n= 1304) described by Byrne et al. (1963) and not highly comparable to 

ae in 156) of the author’s exploratory study. For this reason, and because the present 

oe Pte is substantially larger, it seems reasonable to give the present findings precedence 
er those of the exploratory study wherever incompatibilities exist. 
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interaction suggested the hypothesis that well-adjusted males and ery 
towards the use of different classes of coping behaviours. The T T a 
on the assumption that adequate sex-role adjustment 1s positively correlate cee 
more general aspects of social and individual adjustment. Support = pe al, 
assumption is discussed and empirically Supported elsewhere (Leventha keia 
1968). Specifically, well-adjusted males (masculine males) tend toward grea 


Table 4. Analysis of variance summary table of R-S scores 


Source D.F. M.S.+ F 
Rhathymia (R) I 3,461 12'59** 
Sociability (S) I 34,352 124°98** 
Thoughtfulness (T) I 5,271 19°18** 
Sex I 3,481 12°66** 
Femininity (Fem) $ 9,561 34°79** 
RxS I 205 <1'00 
RxT I 496 1°81 
Rx Sex I I < 1'00 
R x Fem I 526 r91 
SxT I 154 < 1'00 
S x Sex I 105 < 1:00 
Sx Fem I 153 < roo 
Tx Sex I 136 z Poo 
Tx Fem I 656 2°39 
Sex x Fem T 2,144 7:80** 
RxSxT I 1,942 7-06#* 
Rx Sx Sex I 429 1°56 
RxSxFem I 289 10s 
Rx’ T xiSer 1 1,564 5:69* 
RxTx Fem I 5 2°00 
Rx Sex x Fem I 47 <100 
Sx Tx Sex I 107 <100 
Sx Tx Fem I F 21:00 
S x Sex x Fem I 728 2-65 
T x Sex x Fem I 42 <r00 
RxSx Tx Sex I 3 <1r00 
RxSxTx Fem I 350 127 
Rx S x Sex x Fem I 162 < 1°00 
Rx Tx Sex x Fem I 1 o* 
Sx T x Sex x Fem I pee ao 
RxSx Tx Sex x Fem I 5 260 
Error 309 275 

t A harmonic-mean correction was made for the disproportionate cell frequencies 
* P<o-os, ** P< oor, 
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Table 5. Weighted and unweighted mean R-S scores at both levels of all independent 


variables 


Mean R-S score 


Unweighted 


E-I collapsedt E-I not collapsed 


Variable Weighted 

Rhathymia 

Low 43°94 

High 44°96 
Sociability 

Low 2°92 

High 361 
'Thoughtfulness* 

Low 47°56 

High 41°36 
Sex 

Male 43°98 

Female 44°95 
Femininity 

Low 39°77 

High 49°15 
All subjects 44°42 


42°66 
46°54 


40°50 
48°70 


44:60 


42°68 
48°36 


45°52 


* Because a high score on all E-I factors indicates extraversion, a high score on ‘ Thought- 


fulness’ indicates a tendency towards thoughtlessness. , 
t The means in this column correspond to the data of the variance analysis in Table 3, 


and in all cases are very close to, but not identical to, those indicated in Fig. 1 at ‘all levels’, 


masculine males 


feminine males 


ili 1 
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all masculine Ss 
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all male Ss 
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Fi NUMBER AND PATTERN OF HIGHS ON E-I 
18. 3. Unweighted mean R-S score as a function of number and pattern of highs on E-I 
factors as moderated by sex and femininity. 
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only in poorly adjusted females including those with whom clinical practitioners 
become familiar. If so, we have another case of biased sampling leading to erroneous 
inferences about behaviour in the population at large. 

Fig. 4 depicts the interaction among the three E-I factors. One way of giving 
meaning to the interaction is to centre attention on the predictive power of S as it 
is moderated by two patterns of Rand T. Let those two patterns be called similarity 
and contrast with respect to extraversive tendencies. The similarity pattern would 
include those who are extraversive in terms of both R and T or introversive in terms 
of both R and T. Such similarity-pattern subjects would include high R-high T 
scorers and low R-low T scorers. The contrast pattern would be found in those who 


mlo S lo T 
@lo S hi T 
Ohi S lo T 
OhiShiT 


D a a Q D 
a fo) a fo) a 


UNWEIGHTED MEAN R-S SCORE 
D 
Le] 


ol 
a 


ao 
Oo 


LOR HIR 


Fig. 4. Triple interaction among the E-I factors. 


ar ive i i 
e extraversive in terms of R or T and introversive in terms of the other factor: 


n contrast-pattern subjects would include high R-low T scorers and low R-Þ!8 
scorers. Now, given knowledge of one’s category membership (high or low) °? 

S, our major predictor of R-S, and the two add on 

that one’s category membershi 
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Another way of looking at the interaction, without giving differential weights to 
R, S and T, is reflected in the statements that restraint in otherwise extraversive 
individuals facilitates the already existing tendency towards repression while 
thathymia inhibits it, and that rhathymia in otherwise introversive individuals 
facilitates the already existing tendency towards use of isolation while restraint 
inhibits it. How the facilitating and inhibiting interactions operate (assuming our 
speculations are correct) is for future research to decide. However, on a priori 
grounds, it seems that impulsive, non-restrained, and stimulus-bound responses 
could be detrimental to both the attraction of social partners and coping tendencies 
that involve the rejection of, or independence from, potentially threatening stimuli. 

In Fig. 5 we see a pattern similar to that of Fig. 4. Functionally, female gender 
substitutes for low sociability and male gender substitutes for high sociability in 


=x 
Blo T female Ss 
65 @lo T male Ss 
Ohi T female Ss 

60 Ohi T male Ss 
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O 
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Fig. 5. Triple interaction among R, T and sex. 


their role as predictors of R-S scores. This equivalence may produce leads as to the 
Nature of the Rx S x T interaction. For example, an examination of the differential 
content and modes of reinforcement of sex-relevant behaviour might lead to the 
Seneration of new data which in turn might clarify the nature of the Rx Sx T 
interaction. Moreover, the clarification might be mutual. The addition of femininity 
to the already complex interaction at present under discussion makes the interpreta- 
rA even more difficult (see Fig. 6). In terms of our comments on the interaction in 

1g. 5 in conjunction with our speculation on the sex and femininity interaction, 
One might say that it is the well-adjusted females in particular that substitute for 


l apaa ; 
ONE fii However, the parallel arrangement that well-adjusted males in 
* 
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particular substitute for high sociability is not borne out. Rather, the ae 
that well-adjusted males are less influenced by differences in R. This lack o os 
may produce still further leads as to the nature of the three-way E-I intera me 
and if so would justify our attention to what might be considered an unmanag 
higher-order interaction. 


UNWEIGHTED MEAN R-S SCORE 


Œ masculine males 
@ masculine females 
O feminine males 

O feminine females 


LOR HIR LOR HIR 


Fig. 6. Quadruple interaction among R, T, sex and femininity. 


A next step in the Systematic stud 
tion as determinants of coping beha 


: à : 3 hich 
S dimension by differentiating those behaviours we 4 
dependent variable patterns in the same manner 
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Some Data Concerning Readmission of Discharged 
Schizophrenic Patients 


By A. J. CROPLEY ann A. GAZAN 


University of Saskatchewan Regina Campus, Canada 


r : e 
In order to ascertain whether living with the family is a significant variable steals Pi 
retention of chronic schizophrenic patients in the community, 93 former apne pen 
classified as members of either an ‘immediate family’ group, ora “foster home a Pi at 
‘living alone’ group, according to their places of residence after discharge. Int ea Sah 
context, the term ‘foster home’ refers to any placement in the community (other Pko 
immediate family, siblings, or in an institution) where the patient must pay (or has p: The 
his behalf) board and lodgings to a landlady who provides the service for remunten: i 
term ‘immediate family’ refers to residence with either parent(s) or spouse, while P ra 
in the ‘living alone’ group normally rented accommodation and kept house for thems 


prior to 1 January 1966. This latter cr 
prognostic predictions of Bleuler (1911) 

Subsequent to categorization a 
patients were followed up fora 
During this period all the patie 


r e 
ccording to their place of residence after discharge, bi 
period of two years, from 1 January 1966 to 1 January a at 
nts received follow-up care from psychiatric nurses, eo 
maintaining them in the community. Rehospitalization was thus effected only as a last re 
when patients revealed Severe exacerbation of symptoms. ome 
At the conclusion of the two-year follow-up period the immediate family and foster 


iari : . eo iterion Was 
groups were compared on two criteria of post-hospital adjustment. The first criter 


ace a A : These 
number of re-hospitalizations, the second was length of any such rehospitalizations. 
two criteria have fre 


60; 
quently been employed for the purposes described here Geh pe 
Brown et al., 1962; Hornstra & McPartland, 1963; Sheldon, 1964; Lorei, 1967). Pa contro. 
groups were further compared with the living alone patients who acted as a kind o 


R 4 Ps bers, 
group, since they did not have regular contact with either a landlady or family “ihe other 
although they did receive the same follow-up care from the psychiatric nurses as t 

two groups. 


hree 
the number of rehospitalizations for a from 
mparison of the number of individui zations 
regardless of how many such rehospita ong t 
of the distribution of readmissions cee after 
e of relations between place of yenan differ- 
mitted was tested using x?, while teste engths 2 
olved the rank test procedure. Finally, 
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any rehospitalizations were recorded in days, and the significance of group differences in the 
distributions of total numbers of days spent in hospital by the various patients was tested 


using the rank test. 
All of the comparisons outlined here were made both for the full sample of 93 patients, and 


also separately for the 56 females and the 37 males. 


RESULTS 
Pre-test data 
Virtually no differences among groups were detected as far as pre-test data were concerned. 
Because of their importance in establishing that post-test differences are not mere artifacts 
of pre-existing differences among the experimental groups, the pre-test data are presented in 
detail in Table 1. Length of prior hospitalizations is shown in days. 


Table 1. Summary of pre-test data 


Length of prior 


Group n Age hospitalization 
(years) Prior admissions (days) 
£ c 
“Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
Females 
F. home 14 526 9'64 3'93 3700 3242 2362 
Family 29 48:0 9°60 5°86 2°64 1465 1815 
Alone 13 46°7 10°68 4°46 2°83 1157 436 
Males 
F. home 12 522 1297 492 480 2223 2393 
Family 15 462 1140 5°73 2°65 1554 2428 
Alone 10 43°4 13°74 4°20 272) 2037 2794 
Full sample 
F. home 26 524  I1r30 4°38 3°93 2772 2376 
Family 44 474 1025 5'82 2'64 1494 2045 
Alone 23 45°3 I2*10 435 2°59 1540 1845 


None of the mean differences in age is significant, nor are many of the other mean differences. 
Foster home females had spent significantly more days in hospital prior to the commencement 
of the two-year observation period than had females living with their families (s =2-15; 
P <05), or living alone (z= 2°095 P<o'05). When the two sexes were combined, patients 
living with their families had, on the average, significantly more previous admissions (2 = 2-49; 
P <0°05), although this significantly greater number of individual admissions did not involve 
a significantly longer total time spent in hospital (z= 105). Thus the experimental groups 
Were almost perfectly matched, both in age and in severity of illness, insofar as extent of 
Previous hospitalization may be regarded as an indicator of that variable. Of the few pre-test 
differences which were significant, differences in previous hospitalization between the foster 
home women and the other two groups of women were, in fact, unfavourable to the hypothesis 
oo Post-discharge performance of the foster home women will be superior to that of the 
ee living with their own families. The worse pre-test record of the foster home women 
rio jee a poorer prognosis for them than for the other women, whereas the hypothesis being 

makes the opposite prediction. 


Post-test data 
me csttest data for all three groups on number of patients actually readmitted at least once, 
a a number of readmissions for each group, regardless of how many patients were involved, 
Sn mean total days spent in hospital are shown in Table 2. When full sample data are 

sidered, none of the figures reported indicates the existence of a significant difference 
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among the three groups, on any of the three criteria of post-hospital performance. Immediate 


et “ania 
family patients were readmitted no more frequently than foster home or living alone patients, 
and they spent no more time in hospital as a result of their readmissions. 


Table 2. Summary of post-test data 


Number Number of Total length of 
Group n readmitted readmissions readmissions 
—— 
Mean s.p. Mean SD. 
Females 
F. home 14 2 or2r 055 48 12°3 
Family 29 16 1°23 1:96 279 gro 
Alone 13 5 086 I-09 38-1 66:3 
Males 
F. home 12 8 1'23 1'47 35:5 37 5 
Family 15 8 s3 1°30 24°7 ag 
Alone 10 4 1'00 1'24 zey 27% 
Full sample 
F. home 26 10 0-69 108 18-9 26% 
Family 44 24 1:20 1°76 26'8 37°5 
Alone 23 9 oor 116 35°6 53°° 


were, however. 
(x?= 5-44; d.f. = 1; P<o-0s). All of t 
(Ferguson, 1959, p. 172). 


The significant tendency for foster ho 
other two groups was confi 


total time spent in hospital di 
with caution, in view of the 
two patients), in the case of the fost 


sions than did immediate family females (z= 2-25; P<o-os), and also spent less tim 
, 


= 2:26; P<o-os), Similarly, they had fewer rea = 6343 
=2'66; P<o-o1), and spent less time in hospital ee the 
rences on either of these two criteria am 


a : 
: ection 
hese y? values were calculated using Yates’s Cort 
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A Clinically Orientated Strategy in Individual-Centred 
Research 


By M. B. SHAPIRO 
Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital, London 


It has been argued elsewhere (Shapiro 


& Ravenette, 1959) that it is possible and often necessary 
for clinical psychological research, 


both experimental and descriptive, to be directed A 
clinically relevant variables in individual patients. The phrase ‘clinically relevant’ ees 
here to indicate the variables which consist of complaints or disorders which are immediately 
responsible for the patient needing the help of clinicians, Examples of such variables are 
paranoid belief, stammering and headache. The aim of research would be to see how sui 
variables covaried in time with other variables. Such covariation could be either descriptive, 
i.e. occurring spontaneously, or experimental, i.e. occurring in response to the deliberate 
manipulation ofother variables. Both kinds of covariation could be involved to varying degrees 
in any particular investigation. 

The application of this approach leads immedia: 
It is ethically unacceptable to do anything, for 
severity of disorder or delays its reduction, 


patient in assessment procedures when the re 
own welfare. 


tely to ethical and scientific difficult 
purely research purposes, which increases ‘ 

It is ethically doubtful to involve a cites 
sults will make no contribution whatever to ht 


appropriate. One possible design is given in Table x 


Table x. 
Tuesday Friday 
Week 1 tBt tPt 
Week 2 tPt tBt 
Week 3 tPt tBt 
Week 4 tBt tPt 


iables- 
B = Behaviour therapy. P= Psychotherapy. t= Measurement of dependent variab 
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Descriptive, as distinct from experimental, investigations become possible when it is 
necessary to make precise and frequent assessments of changes in different aspects of the 
patient’s condition. The results of such assessments can provide a basis for studying the way 
in which different aspects of the patient’s illness covary, both with each other and with relevant 
aspects of the patient’s internal and external environment. Both experimental and descriptive 
covariation could, of course, be used to varying degrees in any particular investigation, as is 
obvious in the design given above. 

There is a large variety of possible variables at one’s disposal, especially in the case of in- 
patients. There is no part of the patient’s daily routine and experience which could not 
become relevant; sleeping, eating, brushing teeth, going to the toilet, seeing one’s relations, 
and, in fact, any kind of experience. 

Inaclinically orientated strategy, the clinical commitment continues to be present through- 
out the course of the whole investigation. For example, the patient’s psychiatrist may un- 
expectedly decide, during the course of an experiment involving the comparison of two different 
psychological procedures, that ECT has become necessary. The patient must then, un- 
hesitatingly, be given ECT. The only problem for the experimenter is to decide whether it 
would meet any one of his research purposes to measure the immediate and short-term effects 
of ECT treatments. 

The acceptance of ethical restrictions might benefit psychological research in two ways. 
First, it would focus interest upon the mode and conditions of change of clinically relevant 
aspects of psychological disorder. This might lead to useful discoveries about the mechanisms 
of psychological disorder, and to the development of new treatments. Second, it is possible 
that, in our present state of knowledge, we can only reach an acceptable degree of reliability 
in our observations, if the patient concerned, like everybody around him, clearly sees that 
everything that is done for him and to him is done for his benefit. 
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Problems of an Industrial Society. By. W. A. Faunce. London: McGraw-Hill. 
1968. Pp. 192. 42s. 
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forward advice which it is possible to give parents of children whose primary disability lies 
in their being blind or deaf, and this chapter inevitably reflects this difficulty. In the later 
chapters, however, the discussion of things that parents can do to help their children is 
practical, sensible and as well-informed as it can be in the present stage of knowledge. 

If the book has a fault, it lies in its somewhat complacent assumption that services which 
are frequently referred to (such as nursery schools, assessment centres and day-care units) 
are generally available to the majority of parents with handicapped children. In fact, they are 
not. This puts those who have to advise parents in the difficult position of knowing that the 
therapeutic and educational facilities which they may advocate are only available to a privileged 
minority of families who happen to live within reasonable commuting distance of a place 
where the special disability of their particular child is adequately understood by an inter- 
disciplinary team of specialists who can keep the child’s progress under continual review. 


JOHN NEWSON 


Psychodynamics of Externalization: Life from Without. By Carl Frankenstein. 
Edinburgh: Livingstone, 1968. Pp. vi+225. 100s. 


Though subtitled ‘Life From Without’, this is an insider’s book. To carry on reading 
without affect, the reader must be asecurely internalized, autonomous person; to understand 
the exposition he must be (psycho)analytically on his toes—in fact, he ought already to under- 
stand much of what is being said. 

Professor Frankenstein sets out to study the varieties of culture which give rise to external- 
ization. This is a condition also due to individual psychopathology, which will be studied 
in a later book; but this ushers in the evaluation which is clear throughout—internalization 
is good, externalization less so. Frankenstein’s final sentence concerns the need to help an 
externalized individual toward a life from within. Externality is where ‘the ego becomes 
part of the non-ego’ and is distinguished, at the start, from extraversion (Jung’s sort, not 
Eysenck’s). Six cultural causes are described: poverty and educational neglect; extreme 
wealth and impersonal family; affluence and the McLuhanite electric world (the analysis 
here is far more sensitive than McLuhan’s, especially in distinguishing technologically caused 
externality from the tribal variety); in cultural transition; in rural society; and in the ‘so-called 
Levantine society’. (Who ‘ so-called’ it, and why ?) His description of the pathetic Levantine 
predicament of unstable externality seems a pastiche of prejudice and superficially related 
observations. He claims Levantine “feelings without observers’ (for whom they are said to 
be staged) ‘are somehow unreal’. How would he know? Healso introduces for the Levantine 
a new concept— ‘of his slyness—a kind of distorted intelligence’. 

The Levantine section, painful to review, detracts from the book. The rest leans towards 
being an analytic model of ideal types and processes rather than a practical theory interpreting 
recent findings. Ninety-five references are made, but only thirteen of these appeared in the 
’ sixties and six of these are his own works. The theory, especially that on ‘Primitive Man’— 
whose mean date of reference is 1952 (with S.D. 7:7), is therefore likely to have been affected 
by the processes of Western psychological mythology by the time of writing a decade later. 
Thus Frankenstein jousts with Herskovits (c. 1955) over the aptness of the term ‘primitive’; 
he sees primitive man as essentially different from man in other predicaments, but wishes to 
find and apply universal concepts and criteria linking all mankind, for intercomparison. 
It is small consolation to read that man in several other predicaments 1s equally far from the 
apparently desirable condition of internality. 

Frankenstein’s intellectual precursors are Jung, Erikson, Piaget, Riesman and Whyte 
(all acknowledged), and Barzun, McLuhan and Witkin (unmentioned). He often writes 
more like a scenarist than a scientist and is pithy to an extreme. Reading it suggests what it 
must feel like to propel oneself through a hawthorn hedge; the book is compact, and sharp 
in many ways. Each paragraph is rewarding to re-read, and could stimulate a page of comment. 
An intellectual’s treat, its lapses are matched by its passages conveying real and complex 
insight. If one does not accept many of his statements they can be taken as a rich mine of 
hypotheses, which could well turn out to be valid. 

Two last points: at this price, for this number of pages, has the publisher chosen the cheapest 
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way (importation) of bringing this work before the British public ? Finally, it is good to see a 
book mercifully free of heroic dedications to wives, mothers, nocturnal proof-readers 
or strings of typists. This is a professional book in earnest, and one looks forward to 
Frankenstein’s consequent study on treatment methods. 

MALLORY WOBER 


Aspects of Social Control in Welfare States. Edited by Nils Christie. London: 


Tavistock; New York: Barnes & Noble, 1968. Pp. 184. 55s. 

This second volume of Scandinavian Studies in Criminology includes papers by American 
authors who have carried out their research in Scandinavia, as well as by native Norsemen. 
It maintains the high standard set by volume 1 of the series; and represents a slight shift in 
emphasis from research mainly of an empirical character and often directed towards practical 
problems in the first volume, to studies in the present collection which attempt to test theories 
which are currently important centres of debate in criminology and especially in the sociology 
of crime. 

For instance, an American sociologist, Hugh F. Kline, studied the social climate of fifteen 
Scandinavian prisons, in order to ascertain whether it is primarily determined by the response 
of inmates to imprisonment, or by the values which they bring with them into the institution 
from outside. The first hypothesis has been made familiar through the writings of Gresham 
Sykes, who argues that the inmate social System, opposed to the official aims of the institution, 
arises asa collective response to the pains of imprisonment ’, and as a way of minimizing those 
pains. On this theory, it would follow that the more depriving the prison, the more negative 
inmate attitudes are likely to be. The alternative view, proffered by Stanton Wheeler, is that 


inmates bring into the institution with them criminal attitudes which vary in strength according 
to the inmate’s previous association w. 


‘ à ith criminal cultures outside. In this case, inmate 
attitudes are more likely to be anti-staff the earlier they began their criminal careers, and if 
they had experienced Previous incarceration in an institution for children or in a prison. Jn 
view received more support from the data—though the single criterion 
Staff in no way justified any general pessimism about the correction@ 
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of applied psychology. As a former member of the Rand Corporation, he is particularly 
concerned with applied problems—such as man, /computer co-operation and human engineer- 
ing—but he also writes about perception, cognition, and the general problems of psychological 
experimentation. He writes with force and verve, if not always with clarity. 

The quality of the book is very mixed. A psychologist might alternately feel like throwing 
his hat in the air and throwing the author in the river. It is to be hoped that all will restrain 
themselves from the latter, as Dr Jordan’s virtues are very great. 

For a start, he is straightforwardly committed to the old, noble and (I am sure) correct 
view that ‘science is rooted in the will to truth’. Second, he is not a respecter of persons, nor 
can he be frightened into submission by much algebra. No cows are sacred to him. He 
recognizes (and he is not alone in this) that our subject is going through a phase of premature 
synthesis. ‘What I rebel against, he explains, ‘is this mad rush for formulating theories.’ 
He will have nothing to do with Humpty Dumpty: ‘The sentence ‘ ‘He is motivated to achieve 
X” carries no more meaning than . . . “he wishes to do X” . . . let us not delude ourselves 
that just because we call a word a concept, jtisso...’. His specific comments have a shrewd 
common sense and he analyses acutely the sterility of much applied work. In general, the 
weaknesses of modern psychology are his areas of greatest strength. 

Unfortunately, his positive ideas will produce disappointment rather than command 
support. Amazingly, for such a sharp critic, he seriously supports the ‘topological’ comedy 
of the late K. Lewin. In a long essay on perception and cognition he turns repeatedly to 
Gestalt ideas, although these have surely proved as sterile as any of those he justly attacks. 
He mentions decision theory, but does not seem to appreciate how it has genuinely advanced 
Our understanding of perceptual processes. Some of his remarks on computers and their 
limitations seem rather naive. . 

Psychologists, therefore, will find more sensible warnings than positive advice in this book 
Nevertheless, they might do well to read it, for Dr Jordan’s warnings are worth heeding; and 
even when he will provoke strong disagreement, it will usually be thoughtful disagreement. 


M. HAMMERTON 


Learning Theory and Social Work. By Derek Jehu. London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1967. Pp. 139. 218. 


It is well known that most social workers are trained in the psychodynamic context; few 
have a thorough grounding in laboratory-based learning theory. Students from the Leicester 
University School of Social Work are among the few, and Mr Jehu, its Director, is one of the 
even smaller group of professional ‘ scientific’ psychologists who have also trained and prac- 
tised in social work. His credentials for writing a book of this kind are to all intents and 
Purposes unique, and the result is a primer and source-book which admirably meets its 
Objective—a first step towards the examination of the extension of learning principles to 
Social work. 

The style is clear and readable and the approach is simple and traditional. There are two 
chapters on the fundamentals of learning, using a fourfold classification in terms of classical 
and operant conditioning and imitative and insight learning, three on learning and personality 
and two on learning and social work practice. Traditionally, the theory is stated first, practical 
examples follow, and the short concluding chapter is devoted to ethical issues. The treatment 
of theory is necessarily brief, but inevitably this means that we are presented with little more 
than an expanded glossary of learning theory terms exemplified by such familiar figures as 

Vatson’s Albert (the poor child makes several appearances), Kohler’s Sultan and Skinner’s 
Pigeons. The social worker is implicitly invited to master the strange abstract language of 
laboratory learning, to replace or to be used side by side with the mystical language of psycho- 
dynamics, with Miller’s view of conflict behaviour and the Eysenckian approach to neurosis 
Providing somewhat uneasy bridges between the two. 

However, Mr Jehu appears to accept the usual interpretation of a clash between ‘the 
Eysenckian view that neurosis consists of learned responses and nothing but learned responses, 
with the psychodynamic approach in which symptoms are merely surface manifestations of 
repressed unconscious conflicts which constitute the neurosis proper’, whereas in later chap- 
ters on social work practice he supports eclecticism. He says that the separation of treatment 
methods for descriptive purposes (related to his fourfold classification) does not imply any 
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separation in practice. ‘In fact these methods may be combined, and it will be necessary to 
discover their most effective employment in a revised approach to the choice and planning 
of social work treatment.’ , ; . 

This poses severe problems for the newly bilingual social worker. One can imagine oe 
(Mr Jehu traditionally refers only to ‘her’ although some examples are drawn from the proba 
tion field) pondering the merits of a course of operant conditioning and wondering pie 
telling the individual what is going to happen to him would encourage insight or ruin th 
conditioning. The social worker’s own conflict might lead him to avoidance rather ee 
approach behaviour—relapsing into the current Psychodynamic view that the relationship 
is everything and the idea of a ‘ cure’ ephemeral. 
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In contrast I found Lovaas’ contribution particularly impressive. He demonstrates beyond 
question that there need be nothing inhuman about behaviour therapy, despite the use of 
mild electric shock. Moreover, contrary to popular belief—and in spite of Skinner’s provoca- 
tive use of the word ‘control’ when he speaks of ‘controlling’ behaviour—there is no question 
of trying to produce a race of automata. On the contrary ‘the children can be taught to both 
recognize and generate meaningful sentences with patterns of words that they may never 
have used before’ (p. 147). On the relation between behaviour therapy and psychoanalysis, 
he writes: ‘An important difference lies in the fact that our data cannot be derived from 
Psychodynamic formulations. When the two approaches are considered on an empirical 
level wis à vis the therapist’s behaviour, the differences become more obscure and, conceivably, 
diminish’ (p. 155). For methodological reasons he wishes to avoid so-called ‘inner deter- 
minants’ of behaviour (his example is the postulation of ‘impermeable autistic barriers’); 
but he perhaps does not sufficiently emphasize that the validity of this purely methodological 
point is logically independent of whether behaviour therapy works. Possibly Lovaas’ 
contribution could be published separately as a monograph; it seems to me a major contribu- 
tion in this field. 

T. R. MILES 


The Psychology of Anxiety. By Eugene E. Levitt. New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1967. 
Pp. xiv +223. $1.75 

Reading this book was a pleasure indeed, and Professor Levitt deserves the praise and 
gratitude which will no doubt be given to him on its account. It is eminently readable, it is up 
to date, it is comprehensive, and it is stimulating. 

In both the foreword, written by Ernest R. Hilgard, and in the first chapter, the stage is set. 
We are living in an age of anxiety, and ‘the world seems literally to drip with it’. Professor 
Levitt, in his search for a knowledge and understanding of this important concept, spares no 
effort to enlighten the reader concerning it—nearly 200 references, and a large proportion of 
them to work reported since 1960. A 

He deals succinctly and readably with many important aspects—terminology, theories, 
defences, and measurement of anxiety, and continues with chapters which deal with physio- 
logical aspects, anxiety and learning, anxiety and cognitive processes, anxiety and personality, 
and the anxieties of everyday life. The whole book is topped up with a chapter entitled 
‘Anxiety: a brief overview’. 

The paperback edition is wonderful value for money, and could be bought with profit by 
undergraduates in psychology and by those postgraduate clinical psychologists, and there must 
be many, who have become aware of the importance of an up-to-date knowledge of the anxiety 
research. Psychiatrists are amongst the many other professional groups who could gain much 
from reading this book. 

It is inevitable that a reviewer searches for deficiencies, no matter how good a book may be. 

he main one here would perhaps be that American work predominates. There is no reference 
whatever to the work of H. J. Eysenck or to the majority of his colleagues. Perhaps Professor 
Levitt doesn’t consider it to be important. It would be interesting to know why he doesn’t. 
One might have expected some reference to P. H. Venable’s work on drive and arousal, or 
Irene Martin’s work on physiological aspects of emotion. There is none. . 

With these shortcomings, and one must confess that most of the work on anxiety has been 
carried out in America, this book can confidently be recommended to British psychologists. 


J. G. THORPE 


Inquiries into Psychiatry: Clinical and Social Investigations. By Sir Aubrey Lewis. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1967. Pp. vii+325- 635. 
The State of Psychiatry: Essays and Addresses. By Sir Aubrey Lewis. London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1967. Pp. ix +310. 638. 

These two volumes were published by the junior staff of the London Postgraduate School of 


Psychiatry in honour of Sir Aubrey Lewis on his retirement from the chair of psychiatry, 
which he occupied from 1945 to 1966. During his tenure of office the Institute of Psychiatry in 
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London, of which he was the Director, became one of the largest centres of psychiatric research 
and training in the world, a development which was due mainly to his efforts. He oS 
known, as the editors state, for the breadth of his scholarship and the vigour of his critica 
mind. These qualities are clearly reflected in the two books. ; 
The first volume consists of articles on clinical and social psychiatry. They include a series 
of papers on depressive states in which the author rejected the conventional distinction = 
tween endogenous and reactive depressions. These studies were carried out before the genera 
introduction of the shock therapies which in the view o; x 
confirm the above distinction. Other papers deal with obsessional illness, whose prognosis the 
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record, and so on. Such differences are particularly useful to anyone looking at the occupa- 
tional and educational aspects of ageing. It is a pity, however, that this information is not 
generally given and that their analysis was restricted to case histories. 

On the other points of methodology much practical clear-thinking is evident. For example, 
the effect of such a basic factor as intelligence in the age-function relations was examined by 
looking at the relations separately for each intelligence ‘bandwidth’. The result of this 
technique is particularly interesting, and it may have been worth applying it to the personality 
dimensions they looked at as well. 

The authors conclude that a unitary concept of age is, apart from being difficult to establish, 
of little practical value. For all practical purposes, and particularly in dealing with occupation- 
al problems, they suggest that the functional data should be presented in the form of a profile. 
‘Each function can then be considered separately and in relation to the objects for which an 
assessment of the individual is being made.’ To aid such an approach, a table of norms is 
Provided, derived from the research under discussion. 

Age and Function is a workmanlike report, but it is questionable whether the researchers 
have got value for the work they and their unit put into the project. One has the feeling that 
there is another book lying half-hidden in the midst of the data, with information about the 
differential decline of abilities and its occupational, educational and social significance; and 
with the concept of an ageing profile as opposed to a unitary concept of ageing developed 
more fully. Such a book would be very welcome. In the meantime, we can now work more 


confidently with some of our basic assumptions confirmed. 
ROGER MOTTRAM 


Cognitive Processes in Maturity and Old Age. By Jack Botwinick. New York: 
Springer, 1967. Pp. x+212. 95-75: 

Cognitive Processes in Maturity and Old Age is concerned with the cognitive abilities 
of clinically normal adults from 15 years of age until death, rather than with abnormalities 
to be found in the senile. The effects of normal ageing are progressive but gradual: sudden 
changes in intellectual performance are symptoms of the interference of other factors than 
mere age. 

Dr Botwinick gives very competent overviews of basic knowledge about ageing in the 
areas of intelligence, learning, memory and integrated intellectual skills. There is a good deal 
of such knowledge available, but at the same time there are a great many questions which 
existing data cannot answer at all or do not answer conclusively. Dr Botwinick does not 
shirk the task of describing investigations with discrepant results, nor fear at times to leave 
these results unintegrated. He points out the many difficulties of investigation and that 
complex interactions of age with other factors may cause uncertainties about the effects of 

Pure’ ageing. For instance, in assessing intelligence-score differences between age-groups 
there are cultural, educational and social differences to be taken into account, and in follow-up 
work there are differential death rates and drop-outs from the sample to be considered, as 
well as the obvious effects of test sophistication on retest. Dr Botwinick introduces these 
Matters persuasively, so that the reader is left with a respect for the knowledge which has 
been achieved rather than a mere impatience at its incompleteness. — . , 

People who do research on ageing soon acquire a private set of questions which they think 
need further research to answer. Dr Botwinick gives us his particular set of such questions, 
though not by any means always going on to say how he thinks data might be collected to 
answer them, People may query his choice of ‘useful’ or ‘pertinent’ questions, but will, 
even if they disagree with some of them, be likely to find them stimulating to compare with 
their own choice. 

The book can thus be of service to a two-fold audience. On the one hand, it can provide 
an excellent introduction, both in terms of its reliability and its readability, for anyone who 
Would like to know something of the present state of knowledge about cognitive aspects of 
ageing. On the other, it can act as an effective starting-point for rumination about research 
Strategy and planning by the gerontologist who is already very familiar with the topics under 
discussion, but who may even have come to take too readily for granted some of the gaps in 
our knowledge of the effects of ageing on cognitive abilities. 

SHEILA CHOWN 
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Modern Trends in Mental Health and Subnormality, 1. Edited by G. O'Gorman. 
London: Butterworth, 1968. Pp. 302. 75s. 


The chapters comprising this book range from a detailed consideration of the genetic and 
biochemical aetiology of mental disorders, especially subnormality, to the psychological, 
sociological and political methods used to deal with it. Unfortunately the latter, which are 
dealt with in the last two chapters, will be outdated if and when the latest Government 
reforms for the Health Service are put into practice, but it is of some interest to note that 
the reforms suggested by Dr A. Gatherer in his contribution (which must have been written 
before 1967) are largely incorporated in the latest Government intentions. : 

It is difficult to know exactly to what section of the public the book is aimed. As the editor 
points out in his preface, his hope is to establish an attitude towards the prevention of mental 
disorder rather than its cure, but as some of his contributors (especially Drs B. W. Richards, 
M. E. Burns and G. B. Simon) point out, in order to prevent, one must first try to establish 
the cause. 

Those who are most concerned with the psychological aspects of mental disease will find 
an interesting section by C. E. Williams, where he compares the behaviour of autistic and 
blind children with that of the normally sighted, but this is about all that is directly relevant 
to our special interests. g 

Peter Mittler’s clear and concise account of the contribution of the clinical psychologist 
will be approved, I am sure, by most readers of this journal, and we may hope that, by being 


included in a book of this nature, it will increase the prestige of our profession in the eyes ° 
our colleagues. 


MOYRA WILLIAMS 
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Communication Aspects of Women’s Clothes and their 
Relation to Fashionability 


By KEITH GIBBINS 


University of Newcastle upon Tyne 


It is argued that many of the suggested functions of clothing can be seen as special cases of the 
idea that it acts as a means of communication. Fashion changes may thus often be explainable 
as attempts to communicate superiority in some respects by the self-defeating method of 
changing garment styles, for if they communicate successfully they will be imitated by many 
people and thus the message of the clothing will be changed. This will require a fashion 
change, again, to continue to communicate the same message. The experimental part of the 
Paper reports an investigation in which six pictures of current outfits were judged by 50 15- or 
16-year-old girls. The judgements were of two kinds: by a type of semantic differential scale, 
on which ideal self was also judged, and by a questionnaire asking specific questions about 
various attributes of the persons who would be likely to wear the outfits. The results indicated 
that there was high consensus as to the specific attributes seen by this group as belonging to the 
likely wearers of each dress which was not explicable on a general evaluative basis. It was also 
shown very clearly that the impression created by the liked dresses was seen as much nearer 
the impression of the ideal-self than was the disliked ones and it was found that likers and 
dislikers differed, both in the actual ideal self image and in their judgements of the dresses, 
suggesting that liking is a form of ‘commitment’ which leads to the need for cognitive dis- 
sonance. A very important finding was that the first factor in the principal components analysis 
of the judgements of the dress was a factor which predicted ranked fashionableness in the 
group (r =0'99) rather than simply liking. This finding could provide a measuring device for 
analysing the cognitive content of fashion for different groups and for studying the possible 
change of meaning of an outfit as it passes into and out of fashion. 


Fashion is a topic much ignored by psychologists. It has received some attention 
from sociologists (Simmel, 1904; Sapir, 1934) but mainly at a purely theoretical level. 
Such work as there is tends to be fairly old (Dunlap, 1928; Flügel, 1930; Hurlock, 
1929; Nystrom, 1928). The empirical work is very meagre and more often the work 
of home economists than of psychologists or sociologists (Nugent, 1962; Mendoza, 
1965; Sailor, 1965), yet fashion is a problem which should be of central importance 
in psychology. It is a form of collective behaviour which, unlike panics, lynchings, 
etc., is not only always happening, but has a far wider impact. It is an ideal case of 
norm change in that it is fairly rapid and that, unlike the typical studies of the accept- 
ance of innovations, such as the acceptance of new drugs by the medical profession 
or the adoption of new strains of hybrid wheat or of fertilizers by farmers, it leads to 
behaviour which is unaffected by the problem that there is an optimal course of 
action. At the same time, fashion, even if only in clothes, affects us all, men as well as 
women. It has the curious property of leading both to intense conformity behaviour 
and yet, at the same time, being by definition a continually changing phenomenon. 
Throughout this paper reference will be to the special case of fashion in women’s 
clothes. The choice of this restriction was made for the practical reason that it is an 
area about which subjects are likely to have a fair degree of knowledge and concern 
19 
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and it has been well established that raters do much better if interested in the ratings 
they make (Conrad, 1932, 1933). 

Many views have been put forward concerning the functions of clothes (Dunlap, 
1928; Flügel, 1930), varying, for example, from the expression of modesty to im- 
modesty or from the indication of membership in a particular organization to indivi- 
dual idiosyncrasy. Many of the functions suggested, however, can be seen to be 
special cases of one general phenomenon: namely, that clothes act as a medium of 
communication and that the different functions suggested previously are simply 
different messages which can be sent by means of clothes. 

If this is accepted, the primary question in the study of fashion becomes ‘What 
message is being communicated by clothes?’ [f clothes are seen to be chosen by the 
wearer, he will be judged by his choice, Consequently, we will expect the clothes to 
be chosen so as to tell us something about him. For this to occur there must be some 


relatively homogeneous group there is considerable agreement as to the message conveyed 
by a particular costume. If this is true then it becomes possible to make predictions 
regarding the determinants of liking for clothes, Consistency theory in any of its 
forms or even an extension of reinforcement theory will lead us to expect that if out- 
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a is, i ig lies that they are likely to be found 
- sumuarly, it is expected that persons will choose to wear clothes which convey # 


could happen if using clothes to convey a 
back) process. A fashion chan, 
superiority in some respect (e.g, boldness) 
message changes to one of ordinari 
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From work on impression formation, such as that of Asch where people make 
judgements on the basis of lists of adjectives, it is to be expected that the shift in 
meaning of the outfit will not be restricted to the one variable (in this case boldness) if 
this variable is salient. The modification of the salient dimension will cause the 
general impression to change, resulting in differences in judgements on many of the 
descriptive items. Such an idea is what we expect from the operation of the well- 
established consistency principle. It follows from this that the salient value for a 
given subject will be reflected in the overall pattern of his responses on many items. 
Ifthe salient value of our group of subjects is fashionability, then this should dominate 
responses to a given outfit. The simplest and most used method of determining what 
is the overall meaning or impression of any concept or object is the Semantic Dif- 
ferential (Osgood et al., 1957): Therefore, Hypothesis III predicts: In the group of 
subjects studied, the salient value of the group is fashionability and thus their fashion- 
ability ratings of given outfits are related to a simple combination of the Semantic Dif- 
ferential factors obtained. from their responses to these outfits. On the other hand, should 
fashionability not work this way or should it not be the salient dimension, then, in 
accord with the general work on the Semantic Differential, the overall impression will 
be dominated by the evaluative factor and the Semantic Differential factor results 


will relate primarily to the ranked liking for the outfits. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The subjects were 50 15- and 16-year-old grammar-school girls at a campus 
school with a restricted catchment area. This sample represented the full range of ability in 
the grammar school. This particular age group was selected since at the present time their 
fashion awareness seems to be particularly high, at least in England. The group fulfilled the 
requirements of homogeneity in age, education and intelligence but were still sufficiently 
heterogeneous for a variety of tastes in clothes still to be evident as they did not all come from 
the same form and thus did not form a unified primary group. 

Procedure. All judgements of clothes were made from pictures of six costumes selected 
from women’s magazines, four from the current month’s issues (June 1967) of Harper’s 
Bazaar, Honey and Petticoat, and two from the previous January issue of Woman. These pic- 
tures were chosen by two judges as showing costumes which varied from ‘extreme’ to ‘very 
ordinary’ whilst at the same time being clearly visible and not unduly affected by photographic 
distortion or oddity of posing. All six were of indoor clothes. The photographs were carefully 
cut out to remove the effects of background; the heads of the models were also removed to 
Prevent any interference due to their attractiveness or facial expression. The photographs 
were then copied by means of a Roneotronic stencil cutter and duplicator. This had the effect 
of converting all the pictures to monochrome, thus allowing concentration on style rather than 
colour of the garments. 

A. Judgements were made on a 7-point response scale for 40 bipolar items of the Semantic 
Differential type. The items, such as‘ rebellious-conformist’, were responded to by entering 
one of the numbers from 1 to 7, indicating reactions from ‘very rebellious’ to ‘very conformist’ 
as the appropriate judgement for a given concept. Responses were obtained for the pictures of 
the six costumes and for the concepts ‘self’ and ° myself as I would like to be’. 

B. Subjects were asked to place the six outfits in order of (1) ‘How much you like them’ 
and (2) ‘How fashionable they are’. 

C. Subjects then answered a fixed-alternative questionnaire for each outfit, giving judge- 
ments about the type of person who would be most likely to wear each outfit. Variables in- 
cluded age, status/occupation, number of boyfriends, sexual morals, some personal 
characteristics, education level, type of hobbies and occasion for which the outfit was being 

orn, 
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RESULTS 


Hypothesis I: Subjects make consistent Judgements on the basis of clothes. 

The hypothesis was tested directly by examining the responses on the question- 
naire. Results were clearly consistent with the hypothesis. Subjects’ judgements 
largely coincided and the mean responses were significantly different for different 
outfits. 

Age 

Alternatives: 15-17, 18-20, 21-25 and over 25. For the purpose of the analysis, 
the last category was treated as 25-30. A one-way analysis of variance was carried 
out, giving F=579, P<o'oor. Means and standard errors for each dress were 
respectively: I: 20-74, 0-402; II: 16-76, 0-239; III: 16°74, 0-212; IV: 21°32, 0'491; 
V: 23°70, 0-616; VI: 24°28, 0°523. (In a small follow-up study with university 
students of mean age 19 the judgements of the dresses tended to produce mean ages 
up to two or three years older.) 

Occupation 

Alternatives: still at school, factory worker, typist, secretary, executive in charge 
of an office and model or actress. The data were treated as a contingency table and 
analysed by chi-square, testing the null hypothesis that the distribution of votes for 
each occupation was the same for different dresses, A significant difference was 
found (P< 07001). An impression of the agreement among the judges may be assessed 
from the following data (percentage responses below 14%, 7 cases, are not shown): 
m a actress: 1=96%; typist: II= 40%, TI=40%, I1V=24%, V=28% 

=22%; executive: VĮ = 32%; factory worker: IV=22%; at school: I1=30%» 
III = 30%. = 


Personality 


For each of the qualities mentioned, the subjects responded on a 5-point scale 


from 1= ‘very probably she is .. to 5= “very unlikely that she is...’ Analysis by 
chi-square of positive (1 and 2) responses versus negative (4 and 5) responsen 
3 ignored, gave in all cases P < o-oor. The body of Table 1 gives the percentage of all 
Judges who responded Positively for each dress and characteristic. 


Table x. Percentage of subjects judging each outfit as likely to be 
worn by a person with the indicated characteristic 
Dresses I II Ill IV vV w 
Characteristic 
snobbish 
; 76 8 5o 
atoning 96 98 ie i re 46 
shy o of 
rebellious 100 $ n a go 
gay 98 98 90 = 52 2 
Boyfriends 


Alternatives: has no boyfriends, married or one steady boyfriend, one boyfriend a" 
a time but does not stay with one for long, has lots of bo eae A ts by chi-squat’ 
the hypothesis that distributions of judgements to eae af oe similar for €20 
dress had to be rejected (P< o-oor), Ignoring results A ai (seven cases) the 
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figures were as follows: no boyfriends: V=26°%, Vi=22% 3 one or married: III = 
54%, IV =64%, V=74%%, VI=72%0; one ata time: I=30°4, II=68%, I =28°%0; 
lots of boyfriends: 1=70%, H= 24%: 


Morals as far as boys are concerned 

A five-point scale was used from 1=very strict to 5=lax. One-way analysis of 
variance gives F= 48-7, P<o-ool. The means and standard errors for the outfits are 
as follows: I: 4:22, 0°09; I: 3°32, 0-08; III: 2°84, 11; LV: 2°92, 0173 Vi 1790, O11; 
VI: 2:08, o-15. 


Occasions on which worn 

Alternatives: church, shopping, walking, theatre, night club, formal or semi-formal 
dance, ordinary dance or party. A x? test of the differences between the distribution 
of responses for a given dress and for the total gave a value of P<o-oo1. Again, 
ignoring results below 14%» the distribution was as follows: 

Church: V= 16%, VI= 18%; shopping: IV =18%, V=0%, VI= 42%; walking: 
IV=40%, V =32%, VI=24%5 theatre; none over 14°; night club: I= °%; formal 
or semi-formal dance: III=18%; ordinary dance/party: I1=84%, II1=60%. 


Does she smoke? 
Alternatives: yes or no. Chi-square of ‘yes’ versus ‘no’ responses gave P<o-0o1. 
Percentage saying ‘yes’: I =96%, II=56%, I= 24%, IV=72%, V=O6%os 
VI=40%,. 


Does she drink? 

Alternatives: quite a lot, occasionally, never. 

Again chi square (quite a lot versus remainder) gave a P < 0-001. 

Results as percentage saying * quite alot’: I= 60%, I1=8%, Ill =4%, IV=32%, 
V=0%, VI=4%- 
Education 

Alternatives: secondary modern school, grammar school but not more than two 
‘O’ levels, a number of ‘O° levels, ‘A’ levels or equivalents, higher education. ‘These 
were assumed to be equally distant points on an interval scale and consequently an 
analysis of variance was carried out. The value of 3°59 was significant only at the 
5%, level. This was obviously the least efficient judgement. It may well be explained 
on the basis of the apparent age of the girls wearing the outfits: the very young girl of 
TI and IIT is not old enough to have ‘a’ Jevels or to have entered higher education. 


Hobbies 

Alternatives: sports such as tennis and swimming, dancing, reading, going to art 
galleries and museums. Treating the first two as extravert and the third and fourth 
as introvert hobbies, an analysis was carried out between the extravert and the 
introvert pastimes. xX =74 (P< 0-001) was obtained. 

Thus, the outfits clearly distinguish the wearers in terms of age, occupational level, 
personality, dating pattern, sexual morals, smoking and drinking, hobbies, occasions 
on which the outfit is worn and, to a lesser extent, educational level. 
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DISCUSSION 

It can be seen from these results that not only are judges prepared to sear eon 
about the kind of person who would wear given clothes, but that they agree wie i 
large extent indeed, both on the characteristics of the wearer ofa particular — a 
upon the differences between the wearers of different outfits. This ear i 
variables that might not be thought to be obvious from one’s clothes: e.g. £ e ra 
ness of a girl’s sexual morals, whether she smokes, or even, to some eee 
educational level. It is possible that such agreement might simply reflect the g a 
alized effects of liking for the outfit (e.g. halo effect and the attribution, eye 
desirable qualities to the wearer of a liked dress). Probably there is some truth oa 
however, it cannot be the whole truth as liking for the dress was not clearly = ee 
for example, to the apparent status of the wearer. This is evidenced by the te 
the most frequent high status (‘executive’) responses were given to dress VI v 
was only fourth ranked for liking. — 

Also, the pictures that emerge of each dress are quite different qualitative yoe h 
each other: dress I is seen as likely to be worn bya 21-year-old model who is e 
funloving, anything but shy, rebellious and gay, with easy-going morals. She A 
and drinks, has lots of boyfriends and is on the way to a nightclub. The wearer os, 
most nearly preferred dress, dress IV » 18 a 24 ?-year-old executive or secretary ie Te 
much less snobbish, not really funloving or rebellious and nearly the least gay © e 
six. She either has a steady boyfriend or is married. Her morals are fairly aa 
probably does not smoke and never drinks and she is going shopping. Despite t o 
differences, however, the median ranks for liking of these two outfits are separa 
by only 0'3 (I=4-125, IV=4-429). 


Hypothesis IT: Liking for particular clothes is positively related to the degi a of 
similarity between the impression conveyed by the clothes and judge's ideal self mag : se 

Itis suggested that an outfit will be liked to the extent that it is seen to ae 
the message that the person wishes to send and that this message is the idea nt 
image of the person. It follows from this that liked outfits will be seen to be ™ 
like the ideal self image than disliked ones, 
Analysis 

The basic statistic used here is the di 
between the impression of the ide 
ticular outfit on a given bipolar sc 
the outfit she most liked (dł) and ( 
was used in two different ways tot 

1. The sum of d? and dż over a 
These sums and here called Y d? 
score for the most liked outfit is | 
As this was the case for all but fou 


; e 
fference score d2, It is the squared eee 
al self image and the impression made by a (a) 
ale. For each subject, d? was determined tistic 
b) the outfit she most disliked (dj). This sta 

est the hypothesis. ject. 
ll items Mia calculated separately for oon i a j 
and £ dj. The hypothesis then is DRA vd on? 
ess that the X d? score for the most ciate cet 
r of the 50 subjects, the results are clearly co jiffer- 
with the hypothesis. However, the response sheet was a form of the Sepan as the 
ential and it is well known that this device produces an evaluative dimensio. i 


; d;s0® 
predominant factor, The ideal self image is, by definition, positively evaluate 
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aliked outfit. Consequently, itis plausible to argue that the greater similarity between 
ideal self image and the liked outfit, rather than between ideal self image and the dis- 
liked outfit, is due simply to the effect of the evaluative dimension. Therefore, the 
hypothesis was tested by the second method, which allowed the removal of the effects 
of evaluative items. 

2. Here the sum of the dz and dj, scores was determined, this time, for each item, 
summing across subjects, the hypothesis being that & d? will be smaller than © dj. 
If the basic hypothesis is correct, this should be the case irrespective of whether the 
bipolar scale is an evaluative scale or not. The hypothesis is again clearly supported, 
since this difference was found for all items. 

The statistics ©? and Di are forms of the D? statistic, in general use in the study 
of interpersonal perception. ‘The use of D? has been strongly criticized by Cronbach 
(1955), emphasizing the multidimensional nature of its meaning. However, his 
criticism was levelled at the use of D? as a measure of accuracy of ajudge’s predictions 
where these are compared with the judged person’s self-assessment. The criticisms 
are not relevant in the present case since the comparisons are between judgements 
made by the same person. On the other hand Cronbach’s other major factor, response 
sets, could operate. However, the comparisons made here are between groups whose 
members, we have no reason to doubt, have the same distribution of response sets. 
Consequently, these sets should not affect the results. 

Altogether, the results quoted as tests of Hypothesis IT suggest that liking is deter- 
mined by specific characteristics of the ideal self image and that an outfit is liked to the 
extent that it appears to communicate a desirable meassge. 

Although these results seem clear cut, another problem relating to Hypothesis II 
arises, Is judgement dominated by liking or is liking produced by judgements of outfits ? 
The data, thus far, only indicate that there is a positive relationship between ideal 
self image and liking for an outfit. The question of which is cause and which effect 
remains unanswered. ‘Two alternatives exist: 

1. An outfit is liked because itis seen to be similar to the ideal self image. 

2. The outfit is liked for some other reason, but in order to reduce cognitive 
dissonance, it comes to be perceived as being similar to the self image. 

In the first case, there is no reason to expect that there will be any difference in 
group norms. 

In the second case, however, it is expected that the perception of a given outfit by 
likers and dislikers should differ, but there is no reason to expect that the two groups 
will differ in self image. 

Operationally, these ideas can be tested by comparing the judgements made by 
those persons who like a given outfit with those made by persons who dislike it on 
(a) the outfit in question and (b) their own self images. To do this, an analysis of 
variance was carried out between likers and dislikers of dress I. Likers were those per- 
sons who ranked it first, second or third, and dislikers, those who ranked it fifth or 
sixth. In one analysis the scores were the responses on each of the 40 items to dress I, 
and in the other analysis, the scores were the responses for the ideal self image. The 
method used was analysis of variance with replications, as described by Winer (1962). 
There is no a priori reason to score the bipolar items in any particular direction, soa 
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difference between the responses of the two groups could show itself as either a dif- 
ference between the groups or in the groups by items interaction. 

The results for the judgements of dress I are shown in Table 2 and the results for 
the ideal self image in Table 35 


Table 2. Analysis of variance between ‘likers’ and ‘dislikers’ if Dress I on 
the rating of the dress 


S.S. dif: Variance F 

Between subjects 361-5 41 
Between groups 

(likers v. dislikers) 49°0 I 49°0 6:3* 
Subjects within groups 312°5 40 14°88 
Within subjects 5900°5 1638 á 
Between items 1547°3 39 39°67 1639780" 
Groups x item interaction 395°6 39 100 gagn” 
Scales x subjects interaction 3951-6 1560 2°42 
Total S.S. 6261-0 1679 


*P<o-05; **#*® P<o-o01, 


Table 3. Analysis of variance of “likers? and ‘dislikers’ of Dress I 
on ratings of ideal self image 


i S.S. d.f. Variance F 
Between subjects 107 41 2°61 
Between groups 14 I I 4:00 Gras" 
(likers v. dislikers) a 

Subjects within groups 93 40 2'31 
Within subjects 6098 638 16 
Between scales 3509 i a i 55:0%** 
Groups x scales p 8 = ie ASi 
Scales X subjects a M an 

2 035 
Total S.S. 6205 1679 


* P<o-os; #88 Poor, 


' a pens cases there is evidence that the dislikers differ from likers. For the impes 
Porth Pp son (Table 2) both 8roup and group by item interactions are a 
oF the difference in Sroup means P<o-05 and for the interaction P<o-oo1- T 


w ee gay 
A ; g » good, feminine sophisticated, young, ©- 
beautiful, attractive, bright, romantic, thrilling, bedroom(-like rather than sitting 


Sting Tn del a a 28) 20d joy. Ta shove pantara they ao 
e the two Sroups differ in that the likers see themselves 
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wanting to be more bold, hard, relaxed, romantic, extreme, high status, lady(-like) 
and independent. They seem to accept the ‘with it’ person as nearer to their ideal 
than do the dislikers. 

Since neither of the alternatives originally suggested is supported by these results, 
further explanations must be investigated. It is necessary to take into account the 
finding that likers and dislikers differ from each other both in their perceptions of the 
outfit in question and in their ideal self images. Perhaps the most plausible explana- 
tion is that there is some truth in both the alternatives suggested and that the dif- 
ferences in ideal self image initially determine liking (because of similarity of first 
impression to ideal self image) but that the perception is then modified. If this were 
the case it would be expected that the difference in perception of the dress would be 
greater than the differences in ideal self image. This is in fact the case. 


RESULTS 


Hypothesis III. In the group of subjects studied, the salient value of the group is 
fashionability and thus their fashionability ratings of given outfits are related to a simple 
combination of the Semantic Differential factors obtained from their responses to these 
outfits. 

This hypothesis was tested directly by carrying outa factor analysis of the responses 
on the Semantic Differential response sheet and relating the mean scores of each out- 
fit on the factors to their median rankings for ‘fashionability’ and for ‘liking’. In 
addition, this analysis was thought to be worth doing because, as the hypotheses 
underlying this research state that clothes convey messages, that they have, in fact, 
meaning, it was thought appropriate to use the best measure of meaning available, 
which has proved itself in the study of language, namely the Semantic Differential. 
Consequently, the response sheet data were factor-analysed by the principal com- 
ponents method in an attempt to discover the main dimensions of the ‘meaning’ of 
clothes, The factor analysis was carried out on the judgements of all six outfits, the 
responses to each being treated as if they were the responses of a different subject. 
Thus, with a sample of 50 subjects, 7 = 300- 

The first factor accounted for 29°6% of the variance; the second for 18-69, and the 
third for 513%. The largest loadings of the three factors were as follows (item-scales 
reversed where necessary to be in the direction of the factor): 


Factor I Factor II Factor III 
young-old o783 soft-hard 0615 dressed up-casual 0°741 
gay-sombre 0-768 discreet-bold 0660 formal-informal ©0668 
beautiful-ugly 0°803 conventional-rebellious 0600 aloof—close 0462 
fresh-stale 0843. calm-agitated 0654 
attractive-unattractive 0°792  quiet-loud 0-780 
thrilling—flat o736 rounded-angular 0-671 
new-old 0790 demure-naughty 0-690 
jJoy—misery 0804 


Thus we can consider the main component of the meaning of clothes to be something 
like ‘fresh/beautiful/joyous’; the second, something like ‘degree of socialization in 
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the feminine role’ or ‘activity’; the third seems to be the type of clothes, whether 
dressed up or casual. , 
Itusually happens that with the Semantic Differential the first factorisan evaluative 
one and in fact, on this evidence, the first factor might well be an evaluative One: 
There is every reason to believe that if the factors were rotated, a very clear evaluative 
factor could be obtained. However, there is something to be said for attempting to 
account for as much as possible by a single factor and this is, of course, done already 
by the principal components method. Consequently, this first factor was examined 
more closely. If liking dominated the judgements of clothes, we would expect the 
mean scores on this first factor for each outfit to correlate well with the rankings for 


Median rank of outfit 


Mean score of outfit 
on factor | 


ation is, equal]: . ‘ity ratings 
than for the liking ones qually clearly, better for the fashionability 
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Dress I Il Ill IV Vv VI 
Chi-square 11:09 416 795 6-00 211 5700 
Significance, P < o'oor 005 oor 0102 0°20 005 


Only for dress V does the difference fail to reach conventional levels of significance. 
The overall effect is obviously significant. 

On the basis of these results we can be fairly sure that the first factor of the principal 
components analysis does represent the fashionability impression rather than the 
evaluative component pure and simple. 


DISCUSSION 


This is asomewhat surprising finding. Ifitis found by other investigators on different 
populations of subjects and outfits, it will make possible a step forward in the study of 
fashion. It will then be possible to collect data from different age groups and groups 
with different degrees of involvement in fashion and see how the factor loadings of 
different scales shift with such variables, e.g. it might be found that such a first factor 
has lower dependence on such variables as ‘bold—discreet’ for older age groups. 

If confirmed, this finding is interesting in itself. It implies that ‘fashionability’ 
dominates judgements of clothes to a greater extent than their sheer evaluation. This 
result does seem, at first sight, somewhat surprising: surely what dominates an indi- 
vidual’s judgement of an outfit is far more likely to be whether the individual likes it 
rather than whether she perceives it to be fashionable? However, it is possible for 
this to be true and yet for the experimental result to be the one found here. If 
‘fashionability is a reflexion of a group norm to a greater extent than is ‘liking’, and 
if it makes sense to consider each subject’s response to an outfit as including two 
components, one of liking (evaluation) and one of fashionability, then, in so far as the 
fashionability component is less variable across persons, the correlations among 
scale scores will be primarily determined by the fashionability component rather than 
by the liking one, for, by hypothesis, this is more variable in individuals. Conse- 
quently, if the correlations depend primarily upon the fashionability judgements, 
the factor analysis will tend to extract a first factor which corresponds to this com- 
ponent. 

This notion is plausible. The difficulty is to test it empirically. One simple test is 
Possible with this data. The underlying assumption of the previous paragraph is that 
liking responses are more variable than are fashionability ones. ‘Thus the variability 
of the rankings of the six outfits in terms of fashionability should be less than those 
in terms of liking. When the interquartile ranges of the rankings for each dress are 
compared we obtain the following results for fashionability and liking respectively: 
I: 2:04, 2°86; II: 1°16, 1°00; III: 1-60, 1:10; IV: 1°04, 1-76; V: 1°16, 1°63; VI: 1°82, 
217. 

The first reaction is to carry out a correlated t-test. This would be, in fact, insig- 
nificant. However, the question here is not whether in any population of dresses the 
Variability of fashionability ranks is greater than that of the liking ranks, but whether 
this is the case with these six dresses in particular. This is, in fact, the case for four 
of the dresses and, what is more important, it is true overall with a mean difference in 
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interquartile range of 0-27. This is, of course, rather small, but it sug eae 
bered that among the scales on which judgements were made were many W acai 
not evaluatively loaded, which nonetheless could have given a constant en s 
across subjects which would differentiate the outfits and, in turn, be F d 
fashionability. Perhaps, then, the high correlation of fashionability mean r 

mean first factor score is not as surprising as it at first seems. 


CONCLUSION AND PROSPECT 


asa 
Overall the evidence in this paper does support the notion that clothes are ates 
means of conveying messages about the wearer and that liking for porno ae. 
is related to the extent to which this message is similar to the subject’s ideal self i wn 
However, the factorial investigation indicates that for this sample of subjects at 
the major dimension of the meaning of clothes is their fashionability. er 
If this finding is confirmed in later work it would mean that investigati aie 
fashionability could follow a similar path to that stemming from RT S nidi 
evaluative component of the Semantic Differential. Studies would be possible hion- 
attempted to discover the factors which make a hat is 
able’. Work could then be undertaken to discoy 
fashionable at a given time is Constant or, if not, 


wrap Ce 
dress or any other object : 

i Ww. 
zer whether the meaning © 
how it changes. 
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Peer Ratings as Predictors of School Behaviour 
and Delinquency 


By H. B. GIBSON anp RUTH HANSON 


Institute of Criminology, University of Cambridge 


A peer rating instrument, which consisted of seven personal attributes, was administered to 
353 boysat theage of 10+. The data froma pilot group of 18 boys were analysed by the method 
of principal components, and results similar to those in the Hallworth series of studies were 
obtained. These results were examined in terms of Osgood’s semantic theory in order to 
obtain an ‘orderly—disorderly’ dimension from the scoring likely to predict delinquent 
behaviour. 

Peer rating scores from the pilot group were considered together with those of the whole 
experimental population, in comparison with the ratings of the boys’ primary school teachers, 
and ratings made by secondary school teachers a year later. There were highly significant 
associations between the ratings of peers and those of both primary and secondary school 
teachers, peer ratings predicting both ‘indiscipline’ and ‘withdrawal-assertive’ behaviour. 
There were also highly significant associations between peer ratings and appearances in the 
juvenile court up to the boys’ thirteenth birthdays, and unofficial reports of delinquent 
activity. 


The present study follows on a series of studies in rating school children by both their 
teachers and their peers. Investigation of sociometric ratings among grammar 
school children (Hallworth, 1953) led on to further study of school teachers’ ratings 
(Hallworth, 1964) and comparison between the ratings of pupils and teachers 
(Hallworth & Morrison, 1964). It was found that the group opinion, or system of 
values, tended to be expressed in terms of two main factors, ‘reliability and conscien- 
tiousness’ and ‘extraversion’, with both teachers and pupils as raters. These two 
factors emerged whatever the list of given traits, as confirmed by Hallworth eż al. 
(1964). 

In these studies the interest was focused on the raters rather than the rated, yet it 
follows that rating instruments can be a powerful means of gaining accurate informa- 
tion about schoolchildren, providing we know the general ‘laws’ governing rating 
tendencies. It is, of course, well known that teachers’ ratings are valuable predictors 
of the later development of delinquency and maladjustment (e.g. Mulligan et al., 
1963; Khleif, 1964; Conger & Miller, 1966). 

It is surprising that the technique of using peer ratings in large-scale research to 
predict later maladjustment and delinquency has not been used to any great extent, 
although such studies as those reported by Harper (1965) and Skaberne et al. (1965) 
have shown that such ratings are highly revealing as to the personality characteristics 
of school children and strongly predictive of later delinquency. There is a possible 
objection to sucha technique on ethical grounds, in that it is invidious to ask children 
to nominate those who possess undesirable characteristics. In Harper’s study the 
children were asked to nominate not only their friends but those they would not wish 
to have sitting next to them. In Skaberne’s study, where the Guess Who inquiry 
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produced by the Youth Commission of the State of New York was used in an adapted 
translation, the authors comment: ‘There still remains the question whether the 
Guess Who inquiry isso repugnant to children that it should not be used in spite of the 
good results it yields.’ On practical grounds, too, investigators may fear that lowered 
rapport with the children will affect subsequent test behaviour. 


THE PRESENT STUDY 
Sample 


The present research concerns a longitudinal study of 411 boys from an urban, working 
class area. The population of boys was recruited at the age of 8+, and consisted of every boy 
who happened to be in the second year at certain selected primary schools. At the ages © 
8+ and 10+ the boys were given a large battery of psychological tests and their teachers 
completed rating forms concerning their behaviour. The boys were then followed up whe? 
they moved to secondary schools. i 


The instruments and measures used 


Teachers’ ratings. The teachers reported on the boys at age 8+ and 10+ on a form which 
has been described elsewhere (Gibson, 1964). At the age of 12+ the teachers at the secondary 
schools reported on them on a more elaborate form which was adapted, by kind permission» 
from that used by Mulligan et al. (1963). f 

Delinquency records. A record of all the appearances of these boys in the juvenile courts up 
to their thirteenth birthday was obtained from the children’s department. In addition, “une 
official’ reports of thieving and other delinquent acts committed by the boys up to this 38% 
(acts which had not come before the courts) were obtained from various social agencies 2° 
from the boys’ parents. 

Peer rating instrument. This ba 
Each page bore the names of ev. Pa 
one (which was a buffer) was anil 
attributes in Table 1. 


took the form of a separate eight-page booklet for each 
ery boy in the class anda heading of a personal attribute. 
headed ‘Youngest’. On the other seven pages were liste 


PILOT STUDY ON THE PEER RATING INSTRUMENT 
This concerned a group of 18 boys aged 10+, that is, in their last year at the primary 


school. The purpose of the study was to perfect a method of administration and to 


find the best way of scoring the forms for a measure which would be likely to piedici 
delinquent behaviour. 


Administration 


to be youngest. This attribute was use 
same method of rank ordering for ‘ 


achieved. 


RESULTS 
A score on each of the seven attributes was computed for each boy by adding fo 
individual the numbers put against his name (for each attribute separately) by ” A 
classmates. Thus if a boy were maximally popular his score on ‘Like as # rie 


r each 
his 17 
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would be 1x 17=17. As each rater was required to make only ro choices, on each 
list he must leave seven names unmarked (besides his own); the unmarked names 
were therefore given the median score between 11 to 17, i.e. 14. Thus if a boy were 
maximally unpopular no boy would include him in the first 10 choices on ‘Like as a 
friend’ and his score on that attribute would be 14 x 17 =238. 

The boys’ scores on each attribute were normalized and these data were used to 
compute an intercorrelation between the seven attributes. ‘This matrix was then 
subjected to analysis by the method of principal components. The first two compo- 
nents accounted for 62:2 and 22:6 per cent of the variance respectively. Further 
components were of trivial size. The loadings of the seven attributes on these first 
two components are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1. Loadings of the seven personal attributes of the peer rating 
instrument on the first two principal components 


Component 1 Component 2 
(62°2% variance) (22°6% variance) 
I like as a friend o'82 0°36 
Daring — 0'49 o'82 
I want to be like him [‘ Ideal’] o'86 036 
Gets into trouble most —o'61 0:69 
Honest 0°90 —o22 
Clever o'87 o16 
Like I am 0°86 o3r 


The first component represents what can fairly be called an ‘Evaluative’ factor in 
terms of Osgood et al. (1957), a8 Honest and Clever have the highest positive loadings 
On it, and Daring and Troublesome have high negative loadings on it. The second 
Component may be regarded as a factor of ‘Potency’ or ‘Activity’, in Osgood’s 
terms, as Daring and Troublesome have really high positive loadings on it. On the 
hypothesis that delinquency is a form of behaviour characterized by tendencies 
which are not only ‘bad’ but ‘active’, it is suggested that both these factors are rele- 
vant. A score of delinquency proneness may therefore be obtained by the formula 
(Daring + Troublesome) — (Honest + Clever). At one extreme are the ‘goats’; at the 
Other, the ‘sheep’. The other three personal attributes have not been chosen to 
Contribute to this score because they have moderately high loadings on the ‘Activity’ 
we ‘Potency’ factor although they also contribute quite highly to the ‘Evaluative’ 
factor, The resulting combined score will be referred to as one of ‘disorderliness’. 


MAIN STUDY 
The peer rating instrument was administered to the remainder of the experimental 
Population in the same manner in classroom groups. By now, however, the boys in 
the sample were aged 10+, and 58 of the 411 were no longer available for group test- 
Ing. Twelve of these were in an ESN school from the beginning, and the remainder 
ad been transferred to special schools, or migrated to schools out of the neighbour- 
hood, That this wastage is highly relevant to later delinquency, up to their thirteenth 
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š of 
birthday, may be seen from Table 2. Non-availability for group mng = Sd 
10+ is very significantly related both to later court appearance a enue 
report of delinquent behaviour. This means that the experimenta P p A 
which peer ratings were available was very depleted of those who got in a 
their thirteenth birthday, and the relationships which can be shown in this stud} 
attenuated by this artificially low level of delinquency. 


Table 2. Relation of non-availability of boys for peer rating at 
10+ to later delinquency and court appearance ( < 13 years) 


Available Not available Total 
ey oOo S 
” % n % a 
Court appearance 14° 4:0 iit 19o f 
Unofficial report 36 102 10 172 > 
No delinquent record 303 85:8 37 63:8 ppi 
353 100'0 58 100'0 41 


* One case non-indictable. + Four cases non-indictable. 
xX? = 23-852 d.f.; P< o-001. 


Scoring on peer rating 


Because the duller boys had difficulty in ran 
administration of the pe ing j 


order, only the first four b 
ere then 


. . i a e rank- 
Y, with an appropriate modification) and e were 
res. For each boy, therefore, two si ane score 
res for the different attributes; (ii) a combined $ 


Teachers’ ratings at Primary schools 
The form completed b 


vere 
ee Il boys wer 
scored ona five oS would be E, Thus a 


iour: A, B,C, D,E. 


-Point combined scale of behay 


was much more complex, It included 
€.g. truancy, persistent lying and indj 
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rather than mere academic backwardness or features beyond the boy’s control (e.g. 
i ; È : eae 

ce a and 8 were not included). Fifteen items, as indicated, were chosen for a scale 
of ‘withdrawal-assertiveness’, all having a loading of >03 on the second com- 


ponent. 
Table 3. Loadings of the items (abbreviated titles) of the secondary 
school teachers’ questionnaire on the first two components 
Component 1 Component 2 
(20°7% variance) (11:5% variance) 
1 Stream in school low 41 03 
2 Class position low 46 II 
3 Specially good at some subjects —28 —09 
4 Specially bad at some subjects 40 —or 
5 Backward at reading 42 03 
6 Persistent lateness 61* =0g 
7 Frequent truancy 56* o2 
8 Adverse home background 52 99 
9 Not concerned to be a credit to parents 55* —19 
to Dirty and untidy appearance 59* -08 
11 Tired and ‘washed out’ art 55 
12 Lazy at school work 70* 7°93 
13 Poor concentration 64* ea 
14 Very untidy at class work Se a 
15 Disobedient 61* mus 
16 Difficult to discipline 50° 735 
17 Restless in class so” 90 
18 Daydreams ast aA 
19 Cribs 45* ae 
20 Lies 65* —06 
21 Ignored by other children 34t 60 
22 Plays unduly roughly art “te 
23 Frightened of rough games r4t a 
24 Shy ost 55 
25 Shows off neil e 
26 A daredevil 36t E 
27 Extremely fearful mn ae 
28 Over-competitive ss : 
29 Diffident at a 
30 Gloomy and sad sot bs 
31 Quarrelsome sıf 66 
32 Timid a 
: 28t 57 
33 Solitary I 
r 36t 5 
34 Very anxious * 03 
35 Unduly resentful p o0 
36 Many absences from school a4 = 


37 (Primary school teachers’ rating bad) 


* Selected for scale of ‘;ndiscipline’- . i 
t Selected for scale of « withdrawal-assertiveness ; 

The distribution of population 
e major category (117 boys) 
de of them. The distri- 
was roughly 
Only 36 boys 


red on these separate scales. 


All forms were sco i 
ery strongly skewed, i.e. th 


Scores on ‘indiscipline’ was V l nie 
i 7; 
had ratings of zero as nO complaint of bad behaviour W as 


utior f ‘with ertivene: cale. however. 
ion of scores on the wi dr awal—ass! ness scale, OW > 
nor : + 
mal; the great majority of boys scoring between 21 and 24. points. 


20 
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scored below, and 38 above these limits, and these could be characterized as ‘very 
withdrawn’ and ‘very assertive’. 


Interrelations of variables 


Primary school. The relation of the peer rating ‘disorderly’ measure to the primary 
school teachers’ rating of bad behaviour is shown in Fig. 1. Here the cumulative 
percentage curve of each category of boys, Ato E, according to their teachers’ ratings, 


100th - 


90th H 


70th [ 


60th L 


40th H 


Cumulative percentile score 
ta 
> 
S 
i. 


lOth H 


l 2 3 4 5 


6 7 8 9 10 
* Disorder! 
Fig. 1. Peer rati ‘ 


teachers’ rating, 


tx = 113:5; 36 d.f.; P< O-001; C=0:50. The other 
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The cro idati 
ss-validation of the ‘withd: i 
c ;ithdrawal-assertiveness’ scal i 

ha i ati scale against the i 
ON shown in Table 4. Here the 36 most ‘withdrawn’ “te and the ae 
a oys are gonpared with the seven personal attributes of the pee ratin 

sT assertive’ boys are seen to be very much more ‘daring’ and liable to ‘ A 

ge 


into trou , j x 
ble’; they are also more admired and popular, and their peers identify with 
v1 


m more rea I > are not rated significantly iff tly 6 J 
readily hey are n al T and 
the: t 1g fican: differently on honest n 


‘ 
clever’. 


according to peer rating, of the boys rated most 


Table 4. Characteristics, 
secondary school teachers a year later 


om 
withdrawn’ and most ‘assertive’ by 


(The values of x? are based on the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test, with 2 d.f.) 


Mean percentile scores shown 


Personal attribute Withdrawn Assertive x2 
(n = 36) (n = 38) 

I like as a friend 43°8 616 6°83* 
Daring 377 766 34:20*** 
I want to be like him 38:6 63°3 10'25** 
Gets into trouble 46°3 73:5 20:30*** 
Honest 63'5 s7 5:35 
Clever 52°5 63:7 5°96 
Like Iam 461 61°45 6-66* 


* P < 0:05; ** P < oot; ### P < O'00I. 
les of the secondary school teachers’ ratings 
boys scoring below the median of 
dthose scoring above the median, 


highly significant. 


i Thejoint discrimination of the two sca 
kes peer ratings is shown in Table 5. Here the 
: € ‘disorderly’ scale have been labelled ‘sheep an 

goats’, It may be seen that the discrimination is very 
gs, dichotomized into ‘sheep’ 


tion between peer rating 
he two scales of the secondary school teachers’ ratings 


median of ‘ disorderly’ scale) 
ove median of ‘disorderly’ scale) 


Table 5. Associa 
and ‘goats’, and t 


Plain figures: ‘sheep’ (scoring below 
‘ goats’ (scoring abi 


Figures in parentheses: 
Teachers’ indiscipline scale 
Normal Rather undisciplined Very undisciplined 
Teachers’ assertive scale o 1-7 8+ 
Assertive 25 + 20) 6 (9) 2 (15) 
80 (22) 59 (91) 3 (20) 
o (6) 


hg 21-24 
ithdrawn —20 8 (x) 16 (5) 
= 80:85; 8 d.f.5 P<o-0ol. 
and delinquency UP to the 
jve frequency distributions 
f the difference between 
y the Kolmogorov- 
he 0-001 level. 


Delinquency. The relation between peer rating scores 


thirteenth birthday, is shown in Fig. 2. Here the cumulat: 
are shown in terms of percentages- The level of significance 0 
the delinquent and non-delinquent groups has been computed b 
Smirnov technique, and both values of x? are significant beyond t 
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Cumulative percentile score 
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20th H 


t S E F 8 9 wo 
Peer rating scale 


Orderly 


á Disorderly 
Fig. 2. Relation 


of peer ratings to deli 
olmogoroy— g deli 


A n t behavi 2 by 
Smirnov test: A v. B, x2 quent behaviour up to age 13. Values of x 


= 14°70; A v. C, x2 = 15-65; 2 d.f.; P < 0-001: 


geous’ and ‘defiant >, and it prove 
second factor. 
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componen i 
ts. This sc: 
i ale h: 7 
e aia ‘he sie — ed an excellent discriminator of oth i 
ie aae ry high association between peer ratin a te e 
atin ji ich i one i 
Ciatardrersrteras gs of behaviour, which is illustrated in Fi pace ena 
tharat ace saa i ig. 1, reflects the fact 
R 1p ary school, his main characteristi i 
—— ow nto both his classmates and teachers. Iti enn 
Withalnost i 7 ratings predict the secondary school teache 5 p piae a 
strong a jati ias 
cerned. The teact g an association as far as the teachers ‘ dinie niem 
i hers’ ratings of ‘wi i mN 
SE ee gs of ‘w jthdrawal-assertiv i fully 
) = iveness’ were also i 
ers s of the separate attributes on the ing i moyen Hin 
1 oe peer rating instrument, as shown 
he relati | | 
ations shown i 5 di i 
bela cacti n Table 5 display the importance of the two different 
bongs chase! n the secondary school. The boys who have been uA 
accordi i ’ rating, i : : 
Sate ean fu ; ording to their peers’ rating, if they are noticeably abn rg 
Spe wt withdrawing’ behaviour but are seldom very -a e 
TASES o i : 
eiplined ba is = considerably more assertive, as well as being pank as 
ore frequently. As indicated, the overall level of erimit EN 
ation is 


very signific i 
ant statistically. 
ords, shown in Table 2, highlights a 


The i 
i i 
ceil nee feature of the delinquency rec 
m fre ith i i 
quently met with in research of this nature, but not always recognized 
ized. 


If a A 
ek mee of schoolboys is recruited at the age of ro+ in the ordinary scl 
diagent ipi in a rather rough neighbourhood) a proportion of the -= 
also by the she already have been removed by placement in special schools nd 
families, so inconsiderable degree of non-attendance of the children of wh , 
trated in Fi yi ratings show astrong relation with delinquent behaviour, as le 
of the boys 4 . ut in the present case this is not entirely predictive, because some 
aithe td ad already acquired a reputation for dishonesty by pilfering whilst still 
mary school. Six boys had actually appeared in court before the peer rating 


eee taken place. 

aad mena of this study 

techni a which have been cite 

ai es i With regard to the sugg 

dmca children to nominate those 
istics, or whom they vould actively rejec 


in the : 
nique —. study by concentrating on positive P 
, however, it is possible to establish arded as the ‘ dishonest’ mem- 


beraat who are reg 
cued, the class merely by asking for a nomination of the four ‘ most honest’ boys by 
person. The ‘dishonest » ones stand out, just tes stand out ina 


conventi as the social isola 
n - ; : i : 
used w ional sociometrie study. The only negative personal attribute which was 
as ‘Gets into trouble’, put in practice there was no diffi 


tion of th culty in the administra- 
e test, or evidence of lowered cooperation on later tests- 


neral findings of Skaberne 


y supported the ge 
fully predictive 


is indeed a power 
estion that has been made that it is invidious to 


of their classmates who possess undesirable 
t, this has been largely overcome 


ersonal attributes. By this tech- 


have certain] 
d, that peer rating 
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Guilt, Self-ideal Discrepancy the Approval Motive and 
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ry is outlined Several hypothe: 

= db z £ j 
i i i e ses 
me others, were teste y means of a questionnaire. No 


Support w 
bythe as found for the critical hypothese: lati 
piese r t s relating the development of gui i 
ighest in affection, and to the mode of punishment Sate ae s 
“ otheses 


relatin : 
g self- i 
elf-ideal discrepancy, approval need and guilt were verified. 


A theo 
ry of the development of guilt in terms of learning theo 


derivi 
i ; 
ng from it, together with so 


ics never absent from psychological theorizing and scrutiny 
> 


have rec i 
of me mii subj ects of developing theoretical interest, particularly in the field 
led ivimow ‘= : With an increasing body of empirical research, this interest has 
welds ate -or-less implicit theory of the development of conscience and guilt, as 
Mischel & mem emphasis on the contribution of these factors to social control. 
eilid F igan (1964), Brown (1965) and Unger (19624, b), in particular, have 
as don ie relation between conscience and social control, and Mischel (1966) 
wn the relation between conscience and other personality factors important 


in the s A 
e control of social behaviour. Mowrer (1950), Brown (1965), Bandura & Walters 
port (195 5) have adumbrated this 


oe ee (19624, b), Argyle (1964) and All 
fetm of me while Eysenck (1964) explains the avoidance of transgressions in 
Bren ke conditioning. 
guilt oa ormulated, what might be termed the ‘conditioned response theory’ of 
idie conscience goes something like this: almost from birth, people have a need 
oved and approved by other people (a ‘dependency need’ or ‘approval motive’), 
tcontactand on whom they depend, 


parti 
rticularly those with whom they are in frequen’ 
thdrawal of approval by the parents 


notab - a Š 

tie ly their parents. Repudiation of love or W1 

nconditioned stimuli to feelings of anxiety in the child, and where the child is 
e the need for approval js strong, the stimulus 


rears fond of a parent, oF wher ed 

re 1 ed, leading to an intensified unconditioned response. When such repudia- 
eha r withdrawals are frequently contingent upo? transgressions of moral rules, 
ransgressions become the conditioned stimuli to feelings of anxiety. Over a 
Hull’s terminology) 


Peri . . i 
od, these feelings of anxiety «move forward in t 
‘tioned stimulus. 


unti A a 
l the mere contemplatio on is a su 
sion, thus 


Thean n of a transgress! 
rem anxiety following contemplation of transgression i ‘bits the transgres 
ributing to social control. ‘ety is known to be enormously 


ea o 80 c Conditioned anxiety i i 
old h neto extinction, henceifa childis trained up 17 the way he should go, when heis 
e will not depart from it, Cognitive factors play 4 dominant part 1n the inter- 

ional states (Schachter & Singer, 1962); and in 


Pretati : ‘ 

th tation given by a person to his emotiona 

context of transgression, ilt’. Conscience is partly thepropen- 
ded. 


si anxietyis termed ‘gut 
ty to feel guilty in respons? to actual or inten 


transgression O 
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This theory differs from Freud’s (1923, 1933) theory of superego ae 
making use of the scientific concepts of learning theory in place of me se 
oedipus complexes, but it shares with Freud’s theory the emphasis on the ro . ie 
parent, particularly where a child is fond of a parent, in the development o A je 
science or superego. The behaviour of the parents is not, of course, the only yee 
the development of guilt and conscience: if, as Eysenck (1964) suggests, people di = 
in regard to how easily they condition, this is another factor; a further factor m si 
as Freud suggests, the gap between the perceived ego and ego-ideal; and doubtle 
there are many more. 

Numerous hypotheses follow directly 
which have received empirical support. T 
some of these hypotheses among others, ai 


indi f 
and indirectly from the theory, some r 
his paper is a report of an attempt to verity 
nd to replicate some previous results. 


THE HYPOTHESES 
Hypothesis r. This was not connecte 
relation between guilt on the one hand, 


cept of the ideal; on the other hand, people who see themselves as close to their ideal 
are likely, again intuitively, 


to be able to maintain this position only by the exercise 
of considerable effort, a likel 


y goad to which is guilt: Freud hints at such a relation- 
conduct reflects a stro 


ng superego and thus more guilt. 
Persons in the middle areas of d 


iscrepancy scores are likely to be complacent (of 


atively high self-ideal 
uthor had tended 


(Hypothesis I.) 
Hypotheses 2 and again intuitively, that the more pieces of 

behaviour a person re mportant, the more guilt he (or she) would 

uld feel higher guilt on items regarded as 


1 
arded as morally unimportant or neutra 
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others to make up for the comparative lack of self-approval. Persons who experience 
a moderate level of guilt are likely to have only a moderate or low need for approval 
from others. 

Hypothesis 5. Moulton et al. (1966), in a paper whose results give strong support to 
the theory, report that, as the theory predicts, whether the father or the mother of a 
young man was the dominant disciplinarian is unrelated to guilt feelings in itself (our 


Hypothesis 5a); the vital factor is whether the parent high in affection also frequently 
punished the subject as a child for transgressions (our Hypothesis 5c). Whatever 
thdrawal of affection, which, in terms of the 


form it may take, punishment implies a wi s 
theory, entails the development of guilt. Where the child does not feel affection for 
either parent, strong guilt feelings should not result (Hypothesis 5b). If both parents 


were equally high in affection, and if they often disagreed in matters relating to the 
conduct and discipline of a person as a child, then lower guilt should result than if the 
parents seldom disagreed: in the former case withdrawal of affection by one parent 
could be compensated by turning for affection to the other (Hypothesis 52). 

To summarize the hypotheses, then: Ie , , 
5a. Level of guilt is not affected by whether mother or father is higher in affection. 
5b. Where the child feels little affection for the parents, low guilt should result, , 
5c. If the parent higher in affection was the dominant disciplinarian, higher guilt 

should result than if the other parent was the dominant disciplinarian. 
5d. Where both parents are high in affection, level of guilt should be lower if they 
frequently disagree regarding the child’s upbringing. 


i i is explicitly a with- 
Hy, 7 kind of punishment used by a parent 1s exp ly 
= irene ieee ychological punishment ’), higher guilt should 


drawal of affection (broadly termed “ps i 
result than if the dari is implicit in another m of eae bern 

i ji al of privileges (broadty erme ica 
Corporal punishment or the withdrawa p ary aie ol a 


; : 65) fo 
punishments’). MacKinnon (quoted in Brown, 19°57. : 
guilt tin s of his subjects who reported receiving predominantly psycho 


logical punishments, and Unger (19628) reports significant papo nee 
Measures of guilt and use of psychological ae i 7 G = p — = 
Adorno et al. (1950) report that persons who ae T nace Aaa en PETE 
Sohne aa poha iraniane T h This should be more marked 
neateis ni galti ie ae hom withdrawal of approval 
among subjects having a strong need for approval, for w. 

— i ore severe punishment. . P ing else, it was 
hypothesized that physical punishments should lead to : Oe eons adi 
being found out in transgression; psychological punishm 


Punishment to no feeling. nä 
In summary: E redominantly psychologica 
H ns who report receiving pre’ ns reporting 

Mha sapen oe sdeeasiald show evidence of higher guilt than perso 

nts as 

Predominantly physical punishments. d among perso 

pee th This difference should be more marke 


Strong need for approval. 


ns having 2 
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Hypothesis 6c. Persons reporting physical punishments should report experiencing 
fear when they were found out, while psychological punishments should be associated 
with remorse; no punishment should lead to neither, 

Hypothesis 7. Unger (19622) used two measures of guilt for asample of children: 
one was a projective test, the other a selection of items from the children’s MAS. He 
found that for children high on the former, there was a relation between the latter and 
confusion about the demands of the parents. 


Hypothesis 7a. Higher guilt should result from such confusion, 

Hypothesis 8. Achenbach & Zigler (1963) find that patients high in social compe- 
tence had higher self-ideal discrepancies than those low in competence. Altrocchi 
et al. (1960) find self-ideal discrepancy related to fairly broadly defined personality 
measures. Both these findings lead one to expect a possible relation—its form un- 
specified—between discrepancy and approval need (Hypothesis 8). 


METHOD 
Subjects and procedure 


z such as ‘boasting’. « lf-pity’ ich previous 
research A 4 ihe ng’, ‘self-pity’ about which pr 
indeed eae ae acpi Preliminary investigations by the present author ha 

h etimes feel guilty. In this section they were asked just to rate the items 


scale was used: o, ‘morally completely 


5 2. Did your parents usually agree Aih a a eee teen 
ringing, your conduct and so on? ` 
E, on? (a) almost always agreed; (b) fairly often or frequently 
3. When you did something wrong, 


(b) your father; (c) both; (d) some other 


who normally disciplined you? (a) your mother; 
than one person, 


Person, ega grandparent, uncle, aunt, etc. ; (e) more 


. 5 Person ; ion 1 usually 
rita en paliant na rapt? ed in gun il 
i eveniet tes pee, ise ge ; ) by withdrawing some privilege such as pocket money, 
feel you had ‘let him/her down r iO by showing disapproval, looking hurt, making yon 

5. When it was discovered OH hing Y Just ignoring It, or saying ‘It doesn’t matter - 


d done i 
of the anger of the parent or Parent fj Dy mething wron 


di | (a) afraid 
gure; (b) remorseful ; (Di Agon anally coal 


neither, 
* A copy of the questionnaire may be obtained from the author. 


he Approval Moti: 
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6. Were you always fai 
3 i y ays fairly sure w 
pproved of? (a) ss 7: a ; hat the person(s) named in question 1 approved and dis: 
rate The a of 20 semantic differential scales, on which th j 
Tought to be’. ‘ hela: Iam’, ‘Thekind of person my best friend i: > x ae tne arao 
scales wrerereiosen En nd of person my best friend is’ was a filler mee = bene neram 
vit ie: Senseo ye TRE ae Hay (1964) as being sa sa aen 
ine aeeordi aller’ res. Fourteen of them were evaluativ ei S 
ole a) r items from the activity and potency gore: a 
rd teeter bo aa the reversal of some scales, he ER r temo of person 
untract ans So ranges y ivity scales were designed to 
iinan a on the evaluative scales of 
pS pe scales for ‘ The kind of person I 
was the principal measure of guilt 


again, ai 
nd ject: ere ed to rate the 
5 uper S Wi asked to ra! he extent to W. 
onnection with them Again a five-p i wa: e eant r 
. 1 re-point scale was u: 
aviour in c fi sed: here om $ 
: I neve: 


feel at all 1 > 
guilty about m: avi tio and n 
behaviour in this connec ion ue 
y , 4 meant ‘I frequent 
y feel guilty, 


or feel i 
consid i 
erable guilt, about my behaviour in this connection’ 
, was the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desi 
ir- 


Secti 
duit Gece ey ‘Personal Reaction Inventory” 
Skoroval, M-C SDS) (Crowne & Marlowe, 1960), which is a measure of the need fi 
need for 


“The kind of person I am’ 
I am’ was subtracted fi 
onga tobe’ to yield the discrepancy ae, = 
eelings. eh itemslistedin section I were listed 
ch they felt guilty about their own 


RESULTS 
ncy scores, the average guilt scores on all the items 
marked 3 or 4 in section I, the number of items 


on the M-C SDS revealed them all to be norm- 
s—because means tended to 


oo tables for discrepa 
mikes guilt scores on those items 
ally ph 4 in section I, and scores 

uted with a slight tendency towards skewnes 


be cl 
a i 
Eine, he zero than to the maximum possible score. 
, the average guilt rating on all the items in section IV was correlated with the 


average guilt rati items in secti i 
ratings on those items 1n section IV which the subject rated 3 or 4 in 


secti z . Š ° 
ion I; that is, those items which the subject regarded as being morally relevant 
vealed a strikingly clear linear relationship with 


and j 
Siti eee The scattergram rev 
wa à ; : 
tere ariances in the arrays, and the correlation coefficient was + 0°93- Throughout 
maining computations, the measure of guilt used was the average guilt rating 


fort . 
items marked 3 or 4 in section I. 
Sex di i i 
ifferences. Median tests were carried out on all the measures, and on all the 


questi i ‘ i 
ions in section II to test for sex differences. The following are the significant 


Mig a to emerge: 

© Discrepancy scores: x? 

3 = women than for men. 

. M-C SDS: y2=3°07) df= 
than men. 

3- Eia ia 1 of section II: x?= 8:53, df. = 2» 
sar to make subjects to respond ‘mothe 
ches female subjects tend to respond ‘father’ 

oices d and e were ignored for the purpose 
chose them.) 

4- Question 2 of section IT: x 
ip a for subjects to repor 

can be seen that, except in the case 0 


marked. 


=3'09, d.f.=1,P< 01- This reflects slightly higher scores 


Peo. Again women had slightly higher scores 
his reflects a fairly marked 
han ‘father’ or ‘both’, 
her than ‘mother’. 
few subjects 


P<0'02. T 
r? rather t 
or ‘both’, rat 
s of analysis as very 


fects a slightly greater 
exed parents. 
nces are not very 


=2,P< 0'1. This re 
by opposite sS 
I, sex differe 


2= 5:91, df. 
t being disciplined 
f question 
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Hypothesis . Here a significant linear relationship was found between discrepancy 
and guilt scores (r= + 08), and a significant curvilinear relation (n=0°897; F= 32°95 
d.f. = 16, 127; P<o-001) for the regression of guilt on discrepancy. The array means 
on the scattergram show a fairly clear parabolic form, low guilt scores going with 
medium discrepancy scores, and low and high discrepancy tending to go with high 
guilt scores: the tail of the parabola representing low discrepancy and highish guilt 
scores is somewhat abbreviated, accounting for the high linear relationship. The 
scattergram shows the data to be somewhat heteroscedastic. 

Hypothesis 2. There was no sign of any relation between the number of items 
marked 3 or 4 insection I and the average guilt rating, 

Hypothesis 3. A sign test between average guilt ratings on items marked 3 0r 4 in 
section I and the average guilt ratings on all items revealed a highly significant dif- 
ference (= 8-8) in the expected direction, 

Hypothesis 4. n for the regression of M-C SDS on level of guilt was highly signifi- 
cant (1 =0'842; F= 15-6; d.f.=19, 122; P< 0-001), reflecting a fairly clear tendency 
for a high need for approval to go with a low or a high guilt rating, while a low need 
for approval went witha moder ate guilt rating. Linear correlation was quite insignifi- 
cant (r = +0°06), and the difference between linear and curvilinear trends was highly 
significant (F= 16-4; d.f. = 18, 122). 

Hypothesis 5. As expected 
men and fi 


or 
that level of guilt was unaffected b 


5b proved i i j 

5? proved impossible to test as onl. two sub ing li ion f 
. i" n for 
i y Jects reported feeling little affectio 


ysical punishments o 


r whose transgressions Were 
e number of 


items marked 3 or 4 in section I, and 


maiaa ments or any other reactions to their trans- 
6c: A chi-square test between 
physical 
and psycholo ysical punishment, the withdrawal of privileges» 
? 
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neither w i i 
ben wen s transgression was discovered on the other hand, was significant 
=1521; d.f.=4; n X i i 

; 4; P<o0o1). As expected this reflects a tendency for physical 


uni P 
punishment and the withdrawal of privileges to lead to fear, and psychological 


punishments to lead to remorse. 

— 7. Thereis no indic: 
pproved led to a higher level of guilt. 

Hypothesis 8. There was no obvious relatio 


ation that confusion over what the parents approved 


n between discrepancy and SDS score. 


DISCUSSION 


The ex ili : 
expected curvilinear relation between discrepancy scores and guilt (Hypothesis 1) 


= ee y this had been foreshadowed in a classroom investigation carried out 
ih situa a by the author. The unexpected linear component might 
Sons? om icipated, in view of the finding of Altrocchi et al. (1960) that ‘sensi- 
LiTE an ° appear ib the face of it to be more guilt prone, have comparatively high 
loia cies, but repressers have low discrepancies. Achenbach & Zigler (1963) 

nd a relation between high guilt and high discrepancies. Similarly the ex- 


pected relationship between guilt and SDS was found. 

Lack of support for Hypothesis 2 was surprising. It was anticip 
eee might be alternative measures of guilt, and they woul 
ey are similar to the two measures used by Unger (19624). 

It is dificult to account for the lack of correspondence between Unger’s and the 
Present results (Hypothesis 7). Possibly the difference lies in the subjects—Unger’s 
Subjects were children. Possibly it is in the measures of guilt used: Unger had two 
Measures, a projective test (which corresponds fairly closely to our average guilt 
rating) and an adapted M AS (which corresponds fairly closely to our measure of the 


number of items regarded as morally important). It was thought that the disparity 
might result from the fact t this relation for those children high on 


hat Unger found 
the projective measure of guilt, nthe MAS. Asa post hoc test of the 


using the scores © 
Speculation that the disparity between Unger’s and the present results might be 
accounted for in these terms, t g above the median 


he results of those subjects scorin, 
on guilt were considered in terms of whether they were above or below the median of 
t A 
he number of items regarded as morally 


relevant: no difference was found between 
Subjects who were sure what their parents approved and disapproved of and those 
who were not. The difference between t 


he results of the two investigations, then, 
must be accounted for in other terms: 


As the results relating to t 
response theory of guilt appear indi hat the theory 
akin to a miscarriage, the author wa 
try to forget. But negative results are sometimes 
1N respect of coherent theories. 


‘The important results of Moulton et al. (1966) i r 
and discipline was not replicated. Nor was the expectation that disagree 


the parents should lower guilt borne out. Again, psychological punishte ie 
found to lead to lower, not higher guilt, and the relation was not present among 


‘ he theory: 
high in the need for approval. The results do offer som e theory 


ated that these two 
d correlate highly. 


garding the conditioned 
had suffered something 


rawer and 


gof affection 
ment among 
nts were 


relating to patternin 
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could it be that the measures used were not valid? The positive results obtained 
tend against this argument. 

The strikingly high part-whole correlation between the mean ratings of guilt 
feeling on items regarded as morally important and on all items, and the very signifi- 
cant sign test indicating that the former scores were in the great majority of the cases 
higher, indicate that the guilt measure was meaningful. Similarly, the finding that 
physical punishment was associated with fear, and psychological punishment with 


remorse, and the fact that the sex differences were broadly as one might have antici- 
sweredina meaningful and consistent 


; ions as predicted between guilt scores 
and discrepancy scores, and between guilt and the M-C SDS. 


ulton e¢ al. But, as is argued above, the 
study is attested by the positive results 


sample (or national ? differe i i 
mmp ) nce rather than a difference incurred by the measures 
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Pl ia the theory is wrong. Certainly, like all underdeveloped theories, it 
rsimplifies, and is in need of extension. Perhaps the way to extend it is shown by 


the work 
e work of Solomon et al. (1968), whose work relates (among other) guilt variables to 
forbidden act. Punishment meted out 


ance to temptation in puppies, but 
shed transgression; on the other 
mptation but highly evident 
All the punishments men- 
were delayed), and if this 
d by the nature of the 


ee timing of punishment of the 
ttle nrg the act begins leads to great resist 
hana d i ional reaction (guilt) following an unpuni 
enota e -iar punishment leads to low resistance to te 
tioned nany following an unpunished transgression. 
del in this present paper followed transgression (i.e. 
ay produces guilt, this guilt may compound that produce: 
punishment. 
Moss ae theory is a good one: coherent, wide 
Fe Puan and findings. One should not throw 1 owel i 
isi ry is behind on points: a fresh attack, employing different t 
gated after consultation in the corner. 
elegacy of Goldsmiths’ College for financial help in analysing 


ly relevant, and based upon accepted 
n the towel in the first round because 
actics, should be 


oon author is grateful to the D 
e results, 
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Matched Groups and the Risky Shift Phenomenon: 
a Defence of the Extreme Member Hypothesis 


By HADYN D. ELLIS, CHRISTOPHER P. SPENCER* AND 
HILARY OLDFIELD-BOX 


University of Reading 
he ‘risky-shift’ phenomenon was suggested, which 


der to determine which of the three main explana- 
ment was designed to counteract the effects of 


A classification of hypotheses concerning th 
was based on three broad approaches. In or 


tions of the phenomenon is most likely, an experi 
individual persuasion within the group situation. This was achieved by matching the members 


of the experimental groups so that all had accepted the same probability levels in the initial, 
alone, condition of the Choice Dilemmas task. This led to a small, non-significant risky shift 
following group discussion which was of comparable size to the small shift found in controls 
who repeated the alone condition. It is suggested that individual persuasion in addition to 
familiarization with the problems leads groups to make riskier decisions. 


The literature concerning group decision-making has recently received an extensive 


review (Kogan & Wallach, 19674) that indicates that group discussion almost invari- 
ably elicits a shift in a risky direction for problems from the Choice Dilemmas of 
Wallach & Kogan (1959);and also for more real-life rather than hypothetical decisions 
(Bem et al., 1965). The proposed reasons for this phenomenon are many and varied 
but, as yet, have not been adequately classified, nor has their relative usefulness 


been fully investigated. 
Broadly the approaches may 
member effects; (2) group processes ; an 


be grouped into three categories: (1) individual 
d (3) familiarization. 


oe 
ndividual member effects 


This category includes Burn’s (1967) ‘Extremity 
extremist members of a group influence the remainder 
Standpoint. Rim (1963, 1967) has gone farther and has investigated the persona 


characteristics of the extreme member. His findings indicate the wee cid 

taker . ‘ndicati straversi ed for achievement, radicalism 
Scor dicating extrav ersion, ne mgs 

es highly on tests in g , canal pote 


and tender-mindedness, tolerance of ambiguity, theoretical, economic and ser 
interests, and has high interpersonal values of leadership and recognition; he a : 

igh on Machiavellianism, is inner-directed, high on consideration and siut jn : 
and tends to be high on expressed affection and low on wanted affection and mere 
, trol, Together with the above personality traits the risk-taker, according to A 


is : ; 
also both persuasive and dogmatic. 


Hypothesis’ which states that 
der and bring them to their 


Group processes sam in of Raoi 

_ Within this category may be found on the one hand the way a pai sae 
ity Hypothesis’ favoured by Wallach et al. (1962, 1964, 1965), which x AN 
the group situation evokes a diminution of individual responsibility for t w er 
°t a decision and consequently a riskier decision 1s allowed. Stoner (1969), 


* iversity of Sheffield. 
Present address: Deparment of Psychology, University © 
21 
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ituation gi i r salience of 
other hand, emphasizes that the group situation gives rise to a greater = paes 
$ . . 
cultural values, which, if they happen to favour risk-taking, then leads 0 oe 
cautious decision (and to a more cautious shift when generally moral decisions 4 


i i ion-to- 
required; Nordhoy, 1962). Both these approaches emphasize the discussion 
consensus process. 


Familiarization 


Finally, there are a number of hypotheses concerned with the role of the depend 
tion emerging from group discussions, These include Brown ’s (1965) idea that ris 
taking is socially desirable, and that when the individual 
been as risky as others met in the group, 
more risky direction. Bateson (1966), how 
the problem per se will inevitably lead to 
merely adds information. 


realizes that he has not 
he then changes his initial decisions ina 
ever, has argued that familiarization with 
tisk taking, and that the group situation 


to examine mixed groups, 
Altogether 156 subje 


Cts (80 male, 76 female) took 
of whom 109 went fo 


. iment, 
Partin the initial stage of the experim 
rward to one of t 


he second Stages, 
Instrument 


The complete Choice Dilemma: 
which Bateson (1966) selected an 
intelligibility to an English sam; 
experiment. 

If more than five items—each with six possi 
ally large initial Population woul 
every choice was identical, The 


. i i z 
s inventory (Wallach & Kogan, 1959) contains 12 items ji 
damended five on grounds of their importance and er 
ple; and a version of his instrument was used in the pre 


sge 
ble levels of risk—were used then an aan 
id be needed in order to obtain groups of individuals aor 
earlier experiments, in employing 12 questions, had 
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3 


thereby to i 
allow 5 
setae innit time for groups to develop a ‘group feeling’; if, however, it is ensured th 
flea aani oran equivalent amount of time by demanding consensus for only fiv ieme, 
he ch ‘group feeling’ should have time to develop. eae. 
3 hg used were, briefly, concerned with: 
- An electrical engineer with a i 
ee th a secure but not very lucrative jo j isk joini 
: rd et and therefore insecure company. JOAO ATTESE 
+ A middle-aged accountant wh ide 
" l i a vho must decide whether ti isky i 
rio conn = oop nae o undergo a risky heart operation 
: raduate w i i 
equally re = who must decide between taking a Ph.D. at a high prestige university with 
ae oo : ai sak rate or at a low-status university where his doctorate is practically assu: a 
: s-player w certai int i i r on 
boldly. player who, at a certain point in a tournament, may either play cautiously or 
5. Are ici i i 
m cera physicist who may work on either an important, long-term problem the sol 
is i zi i ia 
rrr uncertain, or several easy problems, of lesser importance, but of more certain 
As in B: k ili 
P ie on s study the probabilities used on the rating scales were 1, 3, 5, 7 and ọ chan 
; > 
; plus a category (scored as 10) that the subject could use to indicate that he seme 


never adyj. 
dvise the central character to take a risk in the situation. 


Py i 
A and instructions 
hro i 
ughout, the experiment was referred to as ‘a survey of how university students would 


= advisory decisions’. 

aad on was, for all subjects, 2 

decision) or ¢ in one of three possible con 
control (individual decision). 


an initial individual session and after 3 weeks they were recalled 
ditions: either the experimental, the control (group 


Stage x 
ion each subject was given a printed sheet with the five items upon 


In the indivi 
ividual condit. 
n described in the problem, in terms of one of 


it an i A Z 
the ae to indicate his ‘advice’ to the perso 
els of probability indicated. Expediency dictated that this be done in groups of 10-40 


ten ensured that the questions were considered privately and silently. Subjects 

rough gui . exhorted not to disclose their decisions to each other nor to discuss the items. A 

‘hana a ; 3 of 25 min. was suggested to complete the five items, but few subjects took more 

ae basis of the decisions made in the indi 

ave a pr to one of the three second-stage cond 
ofile, e.g. 


vidual condition, subjects were subsequently 
itions. The decisions made by each subject 


Level of acceptable risk 


Item 
I 5 out of 10 
2 3 out of 10 
3 7 out of 10 
4 g out of 10 
‘ 5 7 out of 10 
his gives the profile 53797- 
e€ 156 profiles were then sorted by computer into groups matched exactly; matched 


exac k i 
tly on four items out of five; matched on three items. 


Stage 2 

e group of 4 subjects matched 
tched on four questions, and 
ng a total of 14 groups in all, formed the experi- 


mMm 

scien condition. Then each group was assembled (each to a different room) and told that the 

e wa ns of the first part of the survey had been analysed and that: ‘We are now interested in 

in juri y in which groups of people make decisions. As you will appreciate this is what happens 
oten T and committees. You will be given the same problems as before; we would like you 

grou each item privately and then to discuss it carefully with the other members of the 

P and to arrive at a unanimous decision for each item before moving on to the next. 


matching there emerged on 


Experi 
“perimental condition. From the 
plus eight groups ma 


exac 
ë a on all five questions. This group, 
oups matched on three questions—maki 
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A clock was provided for each group and, 
he experimenter then withdrew from the 
the end of the session. i 
were formed from those not included in the experi- 
e and instructions were followed as for the experi- 
five members; four groups of four and five groups of 


Control (alone). A further 20 subjects from the ori 
Dilemmas for a second time individually 3 weeks a 
second time were very brief: ‘We would like 
incidentally, is not a test of memory.” 
to complete the five items. 


ginal sample were given the Choice 
fter the first. Their instructions this 
you to fill in this questionnaire once again. This, 
It was again indicated that 25 min. was a reasonable time 


RESULTS 
Following the customary procedure, 


the results were first analysed by item using 
t tests in order to decide whether or n 


ot significant risky shifts occurred. 


Table 1. Significance 


of conservatism di 
pre-discussion indiv 


ifference between mean of 
idual decisions and post-discussion consensual 
decisions for control (group) 


Mean Number of 
Item difference groups t P 
I —2:87 10 3°72 <0'002 
2 — 1.38 10 2'06 <o-o1 
3 +034 10 0-49 n.s 
4 =3'20 Io 4°92 <o-oo1 
5 0°34 10 r 


Ta Pa a a i 
p ble 2 Signifiance of conservatism difference between means of pre- 
is as a 3 ; 
cussion individual decisions and Post-discussion consensual decisions 


for experimental 


groups 
Mean Number of 
Item difference groups t P 
1 -637 II < roo n.s. 
: 0°34, 12 < 1'00 n.s 
3 E š 8 < Too n.s 
4 10 1:023 n.s 
5 -Rp It S60 n.s 


- There is a slight shift towards 


: ame s 
five items, but, again, item 3 stands out 4 


atypical in that there is no shift whatsoever, 
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Table 3. Significance of conservatism difference between first and 
second decisions by control (alone) subjects 


Mean Number of 
Item difference subjects t P 
I —o85 20 1°33 n.s. 
2 —0'05 20 < 1'00 n.s. 
3 O15 20 < 1-00 n.s. 
4 —oI5 20 < 1'00 n.s. 
5 —0'70 20 < 1:00 n.s. 


The results for controls tested as individuals show a slight, but non-significant, 
tisky shift over all five items. The similarities between the results shown in Tables 
2and 3 may be easily discerned. 

A further analysis compared the differences between the before and after scores 
for each item for every experimental and control (group) group using a Kruskal- 
Wallis one-way analysis of variance. This test, of course, does not assume a normal 
distribution, as does the t-test. The two were shown to be very dissimilar: P < 0-001 
(H= 21:6) and inspection showed that the control (group) scores were more risky 
after discussion than those of the experimental groups. 

To demonstrate further the differences between experimental and control 
(individual) and control (group) shifts following discussion, a x? test was performed. 


Table 4. A comparison of the three conditions on risky shift as 
opposed to no shift and conservative shift using x? 


Conservative shift 


Source Risky shift and no shift 

Experimental groups 6 8 
Control (group) 9 I 
Control (alone) 10 10 

P x2 df. 

Experimental x control (group) <0°05 ee 10 

Experimental x control (alone) ns. o'I 10 

Control (group) x control (alone) <0'05 4°69 10 


Thirty-seven of the 52 experimental group results showed no change whatsoever 
(i.e. on more than 70 per cent of the items discussion produced no shift—the scores 
being identical to those favoured by each member initially). On the other hand, of 
the 50 control (group) scores not one showed no change. f f , 

The above results could have arisen from a sample bias and in order to test this 
Possibility a Stegel-Tukey test of variance or ‘spread’ was used. This showed that 
there was no difference between the experimental and control (group) samples 
(z= 0°88) which indicates that the process of forming experimental groups first did 


Not lead to sampling bias. 
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DISCUSSION 


The hypothesis tested by the present ex 


r <treme 
periment was that the presence of extr 
risk- 


i 7 ater risk- 
takers in a discussion group is necessary to produce a shift tow ards e i 
taking by the group where the culturally valued decision for a particular i 


-n oe groups so that no differences in initial risk level ae ca 

group members one appears to achieve only a partial confirmation of the hy Tae ah. 

some risky shift having occurred in the experimental groups. The extent o 

however, is only of the order of that found in the alone controls. aion 
Other investigators have not found the consistent risky shift in the alone con 


. : . i ental 
but their alone controls have not been strictly comparable to their experım 
groups, in that subjects in the alone condition 


: ae 
item, and that generally, only a short time elapses between first and second sessions; 
also one cannot eliminate the possibility of fu 


. . M d 
rther contemplation of the items in ve 
intervening period by our subjects which allowed further familiarization with t 
problems. 


ntrol (group) results paoe 
. This particular item does no 


. ive t 
problem to English students in that the equivalen 


universities, 
mber of cases amon 


Toup discussion must 


ity of group membership that has hit 
tating the risky shift, 


These results would 
latter’s statement (1967) that ‘a Person will be inclined to be more cautious if the 
problem is more familiar and i 


‘ s 
gst the experimental group 
4 ‘ g 
surely point to the importane 
herto been standard in precipi 


The authors wish to thank Professor 


r Donald Marquis of M.L.T., and Nicholas Bateson of 
the London School of Economics, for their helpful communications, 
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Generalized Expectancies Concerning the Locus of Control of 
Reinforcements and the Perception of Moral Sanctions 


By J. R. ADAMS-WEBBER 
Medical Research Council Project, Bexley Hospital, Bexley, Kent 


The scores of 103 subjects on the James. 


-Phares Internal External (I-E) Scale were compared 
systematically with their scores on a 


story completion test involving story beginnings 17 
onventional moral norm, Story endings were scored r 
of the protagonist’s action were represented as externally 


y contingent upon the immoral 


© a general belief in the internal control of reinforcements. 


The James—Phares Internal-Exte, 
James & Rotter, 1958) 


of reinforcements wi 


ral (I-E) Scale (James, 1957; Phares, 19573 
al differences in the perception 
trol. In general, persons who 
’) are viewed as entertaining a ‘ general- 
the rewards and punishments which they incur 
arily by agencies outside of their personal sphere 
, for example, ‘chance’, ‘fate’, “persons or forces 
seiely ! ; conditions too complex to understand ’, Con- 

ak internal’) is interpreted as indicating that an 
ements in general as directly contingent upon 


Leftcourt (1966). 


Rotter (1966) Suggests that ‘ 


a generalized attitude 
the nature of the causal relati 


onship betw 
of behavioral 
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other persons and forces, which are always subject to some degree of external 
control, including ‘chance’, may be more salient for ‘externals’ than for ‘internals’. 

Although these two sets of sanctions are not mutually exclusive on logical grounds 
and both entail some ‘response-contingency’, they can be viewed as contrasting 
fairly clearly in terms of the I-E dimension as it has been elaborated by Rotter. It is 
assumed here that most persons associate some form of sanctions with immoral 
behaviour; however, ‘internals’ and ‘externals’ are expected to differ with respect 
to what kind of sanctions seem most important to them. In the experiment reported 
below it was predicted specifically that in composing endings to story beginnings 
wherein the central character has initiated what is by conventional definition an 
immoral course of action, subjects who portray this figure as assigning blame to other 
Persons or forces, as experiencing no guilt feelings and/or as punished or fearing 
Punishment through the operation of external agencies will obtain higher I-E 
Scores than will subjects who represent him as manifesting self-blame and guilt 
feelings and/or as punished as a function of his own subsequent actions; for example, 
Confession, self-punishment, etc. 


METHOD 
Subjects 
: A total of 103 American university students (42 male, 61 female) between the ages of 17 and 
T enrolled in their first psychology course, were recruited as subjects by means of a ‘sign-up’ 
a eet which described this experiment as a ‘ study of social awareness’. Much of the normative 
ata on I-E scores summarized by Rotter (1966) was derived from comparable samples drawn 


from this population. 


P rocedures 
The 29-item, forced choice J-E Scale was administered to each subject. It was presented 
Under the title Social Reaction Inventory with instructions to ‘give as an answer to each item 
the alternative which seems to be most true for you’. In addition, each subject was asked to 
Write suitable endings for two story beginnings wherein the central characters engage in 
immoral behaviour. The first dealt witha heroine who cheated on a final examination during 
€r senior year at college and the second with a male student who accidently runs down and 
ills a careless pedestrian while driving through a small town late at night and then flees from 
the scene. Pilot research indicated that these stories seemed plausible to similar groups of 
Students, who felt they could empathize with the central characters. ; 
The story beginnings were presented in a typed booklet with no title and subjects were 


Siven the following instructions : 


‘This is a measure of social awareness. Following are the beginnings of two stories which 


You are asked to complete with an ending which you feel to be appropriate. Please complete 
> ese stories in the order in which they are presented, and do not read the second until you 
ave finished the first. Try to presenta fitting title for each story- . 
The order of presentation of the stories was varied systematically, and half of the subjects 
finished the story completion task before filling out the I-E scale and the other half proceeded 


i s ; ea 

in the opposite order. Each of the 206 endings was assigned either an ‘E $ denoting an external 
‘i * « « 

emphasis’ in depicting the consequences of immoral behaviour or an. I denoting an ‘internal 

emphasis’, The experimenter ma ment of each ending (independently of the 


de a global judge 3 
other ending written by the same subject and without knowledge of the subject’s I-E Score) 
on the basis of a ‘crude manua criteria of ‘E ’— (a) the protagonist 1s 


P which contained three i p 
Punished or fears punishment byan external agency; (b) he projects blame on to other persons 
o . 
r forces; (c) he denies persona 


] blame or guilt feelings’—and three criteria of ‘1’; ‘(d) he 
Manifests self-blame and guilt feelings; (e) he indirectly expresses “guilt” (atonement, 
Teparation, etc.) ; (f) he is punished as a result of his own su 


sequent actions, for example, he 
Confesses’ (Adams-Webber, 1963)- 
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a lv 
i j e independently 
As a check for inter-judge reliability, the experimenter and one es ny eee jes 
£ d story endings produced by the first six male and first six femal e subj e E 
iat prone on 23 of 24 ratings. On the basis of the experimenter’s ratings 
judge: 2 


1 
Doge ate hey produced 
were divided into three groups according to the number of ‘E endings which they 

(2, 1 oro). 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


` . . s roups. 
An F mas test indicated homogeneity of variance in terms of I-E scores across g 
max 


. ined with 
The standard deviations reported in Table 2 are comparable to those obtain 
similar samples drawn from the same 


ae, 
alysis for disproportionate cell operat 
» indicated a highly significant a 
-E scores (F= 9°50; P<o-oor, two-tal 


i i aa tory 
1) or interaction between sex and story 
completion results (F <1) were observed. 


of means (Lindquist, 1953, P. 146 
as ‘I’ obtained significantly lower I 


A 
ending. Although subjects writing two ʻE’ endings obtained higher I-E scores tha! 
subjects writing only one ‘E’ endi 


soe ae son 
ng, this difference was not significant. Score 
neither story taken alone were rel 


an 
erms of I-E scores between subjects ioe. 
‘E’ ending to story A and an I’ ending to Story B and subjects who produce 
opposite pattern of scores, 
: ; : T nd 
Table 1. Analysis of variance of I-E scores in terms of the effects of sex differences a 
the perceived locus of control of moral sanctions 
Source S.S. d.f. M.S. F p 
Stories 19°07 2 9°54 9°50 <o-oo! 
Sex Orr I Orr 
Interaction 185 2 0:93 
Within (error) 97 1004 
Total 21°03 102 


Table 2. Means and standard deviations of I-E scores 


Group n Mean S.D. 
Males 

b : 6 4°67 5°24 

> 17 9'00 4'26 

E, E 19 Toos 3°26 
Females 

LI 12 6-42 3°26 

LE 24 9°00 3°55 

E,E 25 912 2:82 


ences of specific sate 
- (1968) compared J-E scores wit 


Contr: 7 
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scores on a simi r 
renit poe a! completion task and found that a tendency to portray the 
sigaitoansty = er i guilt following his having violated a moral norm related 
findingis xe menor ‘pene for male subjects, but not for female subjects. This 
pee ll ri it : the results reported here for male subjects only: no com- 
na e Enas = rar in the present study. This discrepancy may 
E Ghee Ma i content, scoring procedures and/or sample charac- 
tas ed ond eae "i ie xperiments in which comparable numbers of male 
sveowlGe audes as k subjects were recruited from very similar populations of 
sibleser siset me hs er research should continue to control and analyse pos- 
Ei: eneral : this ambiguity is resolved. 
derer nd caret: research using the I-E scale has focused primarily upon 
whetheraepecific abe ormances of internals’ and ‘externals’ as a function of 
results of the present is aman as requiring skill or as regulated by ‘ chance’. The 
ed ardeat ren y suggest that individual differences in moral judgement 
which has anarei is construct. The kind of story completion test used here, 
(Miller & Swa use on investigating the development of ‘conscience’ in children 
sphere might sr apoph as a non-questionnaire measure of I-E in the moral 
Bl paient a ao ie to the problem of assessing the role of specific patterns 
5 Istere ween ip in the development of generalized expectancies concerning 
(1966, ase ntro of rewards and punishment during childhood. Also, as Rotter 
meea perri out, the data reported here provide evidence of ‘multimethod 
, which is an important step 1n determining the construct validity of a 


Pers . 
onality test such as the I-E scale. 
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Neuroticism and Optical Pupil Changes in Response to 
Auditory Stimuli 


By R. D. FRANCIS 
University College, Wollongong, New South Wales, Australia 


Changes in optical pupil size in response to emotionally loaded stimuli are mediated by the 
autonomic nervous system. Eysenck has suggested a relation between autonomic lability 
and neuroticism. These two items were used to make the prediction that the tendency 2 
give pupillary responses is related to neuroticism, Auditory stimuli were used. Two experi- 
ments were undertaken. The hypothesis was supported in each case. 


A relation between attitude and pupil size has been demonstrated in various studies. 
Several examples of such studies are readily available (Hess & Polt, 1960, 1966; 
er 1965). Studies such as these have notgone without criticism (Dooley & Lehr, 
1967). 
ponse tendency exists one would question the 
e aplici menon. It has been pointed out (Hollwich, 1964) 
that light stimuli on the eyes affect the autonomic nervous system. That sleep 
tude has been 7 , who 
also showed (Scholander, 1960) that shenpia pereh r h 
constancy. Lowenstein & Loewenfeld (1964) adduce results which tend to confirm 
Scholander s(1961)studyin that they show the pupillary light reflex is not dependent 
” = = but also upon the Sensory stimuli which maintain wakefulness: 
te tt dl Yee ch De Roth Sipas; Stimulating and the most aroused condition- 
dilation. We might fe te 1967) that chromatic stimuli produce pupillary 
moe: ontrols for accommodation and convergence are 
y Were incorporated in the experiments conducted by the present 
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ot nena atheist would be unlikely to be perceived with positive valence. 
meres ETY attitudes of the speaker and the context of the stimuli 
F miraa p tl e oe It would require a separate study to explicate 
Se evan ere km direction of response. 
ER AE > is = 7 (a) to determine whether auditory stimuli can evoke 
praem T ndm = ee er the tendency to respond related to neuroticism. 
aika Se A c a 7) neuroticism is closely related to the inherited lability 
du KES anne ei ~ system. Since the pupil is governed in this function by 
The ona mea ns a neurotics to be better responders than non-neurotics. 
fae aa r nding would be that, as a diagnostic technique, it would be 
ketaan iea ae in need and liable to seek diagnosis and remedial 
Wheel ates i i bsr- en wards can be used as evocative stimuli, then the 
a finding would be considerably enhanced. 


EXPERIMENT I 


Method 


Twe 

Heys A à ‘ 

their z four subjects were recruited by an assistant; all were students, 12 were male, and 

e ranged from 18 to 28 years. The pupil was read by photographing the eye with a 
era and feeding the signal into a monitor which produced an image of the eye several 


i Fang 
nches in diameter. 


E ; = 
he assistant administered the EPI (Eysenck & Eysenck, 1964) to each subject outside 


t! E 

of ye perimental room. No tests were scored until all the subjects had completed their part 

atin ans pom For the eye reading part of the experiment the experimenter sat behind 

ideae oa could only see the monitor showing an image of the eye. Subjects were not 

eae, to the experimenter except by a code. The assistant arranged the subject, focused 
era etc., and then switched on the tape-recorder to present the 20 oral stimuli. Pupillary 


Tes) g 3 s: 
Ponses to the verbal stimuli were recorded by the experimenter on a previously prepared 
as a change that the experimenter decided was a 


eed isheet, The criterion of a response W han; r d 
that ie unambiguous change of size. In practice tt turned out that the minimum change 

as acceptable involved a change of about 35 per cent in pupil area. 
a stimuli used were words and names (bikini, fail, graduate, Liberal Party, virgin, 
a Labour Party, cancer, Sex, blasphemy, are you 1n debt, Roman Catholic, Australian 
Pirie r Party, intercourse, death, Protestant, success, contraceptive, Francis and the names 
two local M.P.s). In addition to pupil size changes, responses of eye movement, 


li : 
inking and lid closing were also recorded. 


Results 
they were all known to the 


fied to the experimenter, tot 
His rating was a subjective 


sitivity on sexual matters. ) 
ith them and his knowledge of their reputa- 


much, quite a bit, slightly, not at all. In- 
stimate of sensitivity based only on pupil 


as hough the subjects were not identi 
Ilaren he made a rating of their sen: i 
tions ment based upon his informal discussions W 
depen ae rating was one of the following: very 

ently of this, the experimenter made an e 


Table 1. Matching of ratings and pupil responses to sexual words 
Mismatch 


Match 
Male Female Male Female 
2 3 


10 9 
19 5 
24 


The probability associated with a 19:5 disparity is 0'003. 
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pon e assistant 
i K imenter and the a 

ds of sexual connotation. Where both the ae a slat 

E n A bject as the same or an adjacent category it was called a m 

i e h; wh h 
orized the subj j 

EERS disagreed by more than a ca 
J 


i sign test 

gory they were called a mismatch. On the g 
TY ; : 
P h 0:003. The va highes 

y ted with such a finding is ; —* 
the probability sa al with respect to number of pupillary a naib, ea oan whe 
All subjects ap in as high responders (at least two responses; te ples sD 
’ 
yor nominee Spoden were classed as low responders (one or no resp 
12 lowest r 
05). For these two groups the mean 


e 
r results ar 
neuroticism scores were calculated. The 
given in Table 2. pm 
j ; illary re. 
Table 2, Extraversion and neuroticism score means of high and low pup 
Extraversion Neuroticism 
High responders 15°42 11°33 (n = = 
OW responders 14°83 7°83 (n=12 
Differences O59 3°50 
n.s. 


t=2-06 . 
P< oo5 (one-tailed) 


skeletal or somatic, Although such clear- 
suggested that the tendency to somatic discharge relat 
er skeletal and 


ican 
tic a 
b i nd soma 
verbal reactions as Overt responses a 4 


5 by 
characterized appesu; 
responses are lid closing, blinking and eye moveme 
analysis subjects were c: 


e 
wer 
oups 

er of overt responses, Two gr 


n- 
nd no 
e means for overt responders a 
responders 
Extraversion Neuroticism 
Responders 15°65 8-47 (n= 17) 
Non-responders 13°86 12:28 (n=7) 
ifferences 1:79 3°81 
ls, t=1-93 . 
P<o-05 (one-tailed) 
In the Pilot work it became evident that the demand ch 
role, All the Work was done on students 
order to demonstrate the 


1 Pattern 
; n generality of the findin 
experiment is Teported below, 


EXPERIMENT yy 


Method 
Twenty subjects were recruited by the ex 
be. Their ages ran, 


intended t 
Perimenter, None were students, nor A po 
ged from 21 to 60 years, Their Occupations Were various: clerical, Jin. ed 
wives, teachers, trade unionists, ete. Seven Were male, (In the Tevious study no sex~ 
differences were apparent.) Some of the stimuli we r 


ig ve 
i it is Y 
re changed, The new list was: i 


0 
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kind of y i i 

rae ees sci he ee = isavery prosperous country; 
A E e Pope; cancer; Ja < Hough is a fine politician [the local State M.P.]; ae 
ao 3 E E Dkm aoa ; for God’s sake don’t interfere mae Church 

ng i; g that stands between us and Christianity; z; virgi 
crn l ; ity; heart attack gin; 
foot Bee Pee sonene with a hacking cough, death; Rex Connor isa sadean fos 
aa sii a KA ee recording procedure was as before, except that the readings were 
perc pera sul ject at the participating time, had his EPI scored and so, again, the 
Sen AA as unaware of this expectation, but not of the subject’s identity. This experi- 
Pore oa oe ia different building. In sum, then, the second experiment involved a 
Soother p ata jects, stimuli, reading procedure and site ofexperiment. The categoriza- 
freane gl and low responders was as before. For the 10 high responders the mean response 
ncy was 7'1 (s.D. 1°9) and for the 10 low responders it was 2°3 (S.D. 0°66). 


Tabl 
e traderi P ; i 
4. Extraversion and neuroticism score means of high and low pupillary responders 


Extraversion Neuroticism 
High responders 98 o'r (n=10) 
Low responders I1'o yı (n= 10) 
Differences 12 z'o 
n.s. n.s. 


Table < ; 8 : 
ble 5. Extraversion and neuroticism score means of high and low overt responders 


Extraversion Neuroticism 
High overt responders = 11'0 6-45 (n=11) 
Low overt responders 98 ro'11 (n=9) 
Differences r2 3°66 
ns. t=2°19 


P<o-02 (one-tailed) 


responses were not present/absent, but 
only two of the 20 subjects gave no overt responses. 
three or fewer overt responses during the presenta- 
gave between 4 and 15 such responses. 
ies with experiments such as this: one is that the words must 
ew s there is an optimum size of list. Too 
sim ords in a list results in a failure to apply a wide enough array to provide at least some 
oe ‘uli to which everyone will respond. Continued exposure to stimuli results ina diminished 
ae to respond (as has been shown & Kelly). A subjective judgement, based 
ie arlier work, suggests that the op is somewhere between 15 and 25 words 
een This size is for a relatively homog' . Testing a heal 
P would require a larger list, and this is undesirable for the reasons mentioned. — 
(fy the present two experiments we hava combined "Shto high and eds ae 
i identical, two with the same referent). Division into high an! 3 P $ F 
a re, and a t-test on the neuroticism scores yielded avalue of 0'19 for pupil size c anges an 
Value of 1-36 for overt responses. tatistically significant at the 


Neither of these values is s I 

R er cent level. Bearing in mind the shortness of the list, this is understandable. Each list 
iu ve to be most appropriate to the gro”! ine WIN S 
treat On one c d the list ae SS ents, 
treating it as onee : wie ae To use an extreme example, itis as if there were as many stimuli 
Pa to be presented with a set of names of his 

would feel free to combine 


as th 
e . r 
wn ve were subjects. Suppose each subject W nee aa 
Osi i ies. In tha 4 
ing, names of close friends or enem wovliffer when it comes i 


ata y ; 
a different subjects. One can see no compelling reason 
S. 
CAT EN 
u K gorization for all subjects was 
emerge as follows: there is no 


It 
may be noted that in Experiment II the overt 


hi 
gh/low. 'This is because in this sample 


ere are two major difficult! 


be 
a Š 
Ppropriately evocative for the group; 


r already described. From this the 


manne 1 
tween the extraversion scores. 


done in the 
ifference be 


significant d 
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With respect to neuroticism the t-value for the high/low responders was 1:86 F 
one-tailed): the t-value for overt responders/non-responders was 2:63 (P< oor, one-tailed). 
In each case the mean differences are in the expected direction. 


CONCLUSION 


On the basis of the data presented here we will conclude that the tendency to make 
optical responses involving a change in pupil size related to neuroticism: since this 
response tendency is governed by the autonomic nervous system it lends weight to 
Eysenck’s argument that neurotics are characterized by autonomic lability. 

More overt responses, such as lid closing and eye movement, relate to low 
neuroticism scores. It is to be noted that the major results given in Tables 2-5 have 
the mean differences in neuroticism in the Predicted direction and that three of the 
four mean differences are statistically Significant. The smallest mean difference in 
the neuroticism scores is larger than the largest mean difference in the extraversion 


scores. Although the relation is not a very powerful one, it does appear to be stable. 
With respect to overt and covert res 


neurotics and non-neurotics ado 


ditionally, one might consider what other 
me language; the stomach or mouth, for 
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Empathy, Warmth and Genuineness in Psychotherapy 


By D. A. SHAPIRO 
Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital, London 


: e 
After describing the variables of empathy, warmth and genuineness in psychrkerap y ae 
evidence relating these conditions in the therapist to therapeutic change in the ee is 
reviewed. Itis concluded that there is good evidence that high levels of these condi E 
associated with positive therapeutic outcome in a wide variety of patients. However, ev! 


Hie : ate r : rall 
for the assertion that the training of therapists to offer these conditions will raise ove 
improvement rates, although very promising, 


as the evidence for the simple association betw 


A possible solution to the problem of the apparent average ineffectiveness of 
psychotherapy (Eysenck, 1960) has been Suggested by Bergin (1966) and taken UP 


by Truax & Carkhuff (1967). The Suggestion is that some therapeutic encounters 
actually harm patients, 


. . + n 

and thus the variance of outcome scores on any CoM e 

might be expected to be increased by psychotherapy, with little or no effect on t : 
hould therefore be directed toward the specification of thos 


is 
favourable outcome. Th : 


4 eview, d 
Truax and his colle gated the role of the three ‘necessary 49 
sufficient conditions’ hange specified in a theoretical article by 

Rogers (1957). The three conditions 


; A re 
which define the attributes measu ch 

‘ mae a 
es of therapists functioning at © 


THE THREE “THERAPEUTIC CONDITIONS’ 
The first condition, empathy, is measured 


7 ax 
& C: ona 9 Oi i : b Tru 
arkhuff ( 1967) as follow: ( ; 6) : Point scale. It is defined y 


‘Accurate empathy involves more than j 
the client or patient’s “ 
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share the client’s feelings in any sense that would require him to feel the same 
emotions. It is instead an appreciation and a sensitive awareness of those feelings. 
At deeper levels of empathy, it also involves enough understanding of patterns of 
human feelings and experience to sense feelings that the client only partially reveals. 
With such experience and knowledge, the therapist can communicate what the 
client knows as well as meanings in the client’s experience of which he is scarcely 
aware...’ [emphasis Truax & Carkhuff’s]. 

It is not clear to what extent this definition and the description of the various 
levels of empathy verge on the incorporation of interpretation in the attribute of 
empathy. Interpretations offered in therapy are not simple reflexions of feelings 
and the criteria by which one might decide upon the accuracy of an terpietaton. 
are correspondingly very complex. In the course of therapy, they may well be thought 
to include observation of the patient’s subsequent response to the interpretation, 
possibly at some later stage in the therapy and therefore not in the short segment 
rated. It is not clear whether Truax & Carkhuff expect their raters to evaluate 
interpretations, but the ‘ definition’ and descriptions of the different levels of empathy 
would seem to require that they perform this immensely difficult task. l 

The second condition is non-possessive warmth, or unconditional positive regard, 
rated ona 5-pointscale. Itis described by Truax & Carkhuff (1967) as follows (p. 58) : 

“... [it] ranges from a high level where the therapist warmly accepts the patient’s 
experience as part of that person, without imposing conditions; to a low level where 
the therapist evaluates a patient or his feelings, expresses dislike or disapproval, or 
expresses warmth in a selective and evaluative way. 

‘Thus, a warm positive feeling toward the client may still rate quite low in this 
Scale if it is given conditionally. Non-possessive warmth for the client means accept- 
ing him as,a person with human potentialities. It involves a non-possessive caring 
for him as a separate person and, thus, a willingness to share equally his joys and 
aspirations or his depression and failures. It involves valuing the patient as a person, 
Separate from any evaluation of his behaviour or thoughts. Thus, a therapist can 
evaluate the patient’s behaviour or his thoughts but still rate high on warmth if it 


is quite clear that his valuing of the individual as a person is uncontaminated and 
. a prizing of the patient for himself 


unconditional . . . at its highest level it involves . . 
Tegardless of his behaviour. 

“... The therapist’s response to the patient’s thoughts or behaviours is a search 
for their meaning or value within the patient rather than disapproval or approval.’ 

Despite the emphasis upon the apparent unconditionality of the therapist’s 
Warmth, the studies of Truax (1966), 1968) suggest that warmth may be most 
effective when applied in a manner which is in fact conditional upon the patient’s 
Showing ‘good’ therapy behaviour. 

The third condition, genuineness or self- 
It is described by Truax & Carkhuff (1967, PP- 68f.) as follows: 

‘This scale is an attempt to define five degrees of therapist genuineness, beginning 
at a very low level where the therapist presents a facade or defends and denies 
feelings; and continuing to a high level of self-congruence where the therapist is 
freely and deeply himself. A high level of self-congruence does not mean that the 


congruence, is rated on a 5-point scale. 
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therapist must overtly express his feelings but only that he does not deny them. 
Thus, the therapist may be actively reflecting, interpreting, analyzing, or in other 
ways functioning as a therapist; but this functioning must be self-congruent, S0 
that he is being himself in the moment rather than presenting a professional façade. 
Thus the therapist’s response must be sincere rather than phony; it must express his 
real feelings or being rather than defensiveness. 

‘“ Being himself” simply means that at the moment the therapist is really whatever 
his reponse denotes. It does not mean that the therapist must disclose his total self, 
but only that whatever he does show is a real aspect of himself, nota response growing 
out of defensiveness or a merely “ professional” response that has been learned and 
repeated.’ 

The concept of genuineness may seem strained when we consider the effects of 
training or experimental manipulation on the therapist’s behaviour. It is also 
difficult to see how the rater can decide whether the therapist is ‘being himself 
without any other information about the therapist. It is perhaps most coherently 
understood as recommending specific ‘do’s and don’ts’ to the therapist. 

In general, examination of the three scales reveals several ambiguities in the 


terminology used. The suspicion arises that reliabilities between raters and CO! 
relations with other thera 


by experienced Rogerian 
the raters is very probab 
clinically-based modes o 


RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY i 
Reliabilities for the scales, 


uff 
daria: e tabulated by Truax & Carkh 
(1967). The reliabilities a rater ip cheat They range fro™ 
5° to 0'95 for non-possessive ane’ 
est being 0-40) for genuineness. The acl -i 
wer than the other scales. These data aang 
are usually adequate, th imes descen 

á ey sometimes de ‘ 
quite unacceptable levels, This may be due, insome stitdien, to inadequate sampling 


+ . aye n 
ing about low reliability coefficients. No study 


hat lo 
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did not differ substantially from ratings of the same segments with the patient’s 
statements included. It is difficult to see how the degree to which the therapist 
understands the patient can be determined without knowing what the patient says, 
unless this task is performed by attention to concomitants of empathy such as 
vocabulary, tone of voice, or turn of phrase. J. G. Shapiro (19688) and Shapiro et al. 
(1968) showed that visual cues can be used to rate the Truax process variables. 

It is regrettable that little attention has been paid to the correlation between the 
three scales, and to their correlation with other measures of behaviour of thetherapists. 
The small amount of work that exists in this area does not offer a great deal of support 
for the status of the three scales. Truax et al. (1965) found that accurate empathy 
and warmth intercorrelated, and both correlated with MMPI improvement, whilst 
genuineness was negatively related to the other two conditions and to MMPI 
changes. Truax et al. (19662) found that the rankings of therapists on empathy 
and genuineness were identical, but non-possessive warmth was negatively related 
to the other two conditions (p= — 0'40). The two intercorrelated conditions were 
again positively associated with outcome, and the unrelated conditon negatively 
related to outcome. Truax & Carkhuft (1967) propose that when any two of the 
conditions are positively related and negatively related to the third, the outcome is 
determined by the two interrelated conditions. This proposition remains totally 
unexplored. In general, the three therapeutic conditions are positively intercor- 
related, but insome studies there are no relations atall. Inan experimental manipula- 
tion of empathy and warmth (Truax & Carkhuff, 1965) a compensatory rise in 
genuineness was observed (somewhat surprisingly, since the conscious manipulation 
of conditions would appear to be anything but ‘genuine’ therapy behaviour). From 
the body of evidence just presented, Truax & Carkhuff (1967) conclude that ‘the 
evidence . . . clearly indicates the functional independence of these three therapeutic 
Conditions’ (p. 133): They then argue that it would be mistaken to conclude from 
the generally positive correlations that the therapeutic conditions are attributable 
to a general factor, on the ground that they are not intercorrelated in every single 
study. Aside from the additional problems posed by the artificialities of the experi- 
mental study of Truax & Carkhuff (1965), this argument appears fallacious. In 
order to sustain the claim of functional independence of the scales, Truax & Carkhuff 
(1967) would have to demonstrate the existence of reliable specifics in the variances 
of the three scales. This is not achieved by referring to totally unexplained variability 
in the intercorrelations between three scales which show clear average positive 
intercorrelations, despite uneven reliabilities. As with reliabilities, the studies 
reported fail to consider the possible lowering effects of restricted ranges on the 
Scales upon the intercorrelations obtained in any sample. i ; 

In a study by J. G. Shapiro ( 1968a) ratings on semantic differential scales of the 
three therapeutic conditions, by untrained raters, showed correlations with ratings 
from trained raters using the ‘Truax & Carkhuff (1967) scales which were within 
the range of the inter-rater reliabilities of the Truax & Carkhuff scales. Yet the 
semantic differential scales did not discriminate between the three conditions. This 
Provides some evidence against the independence of the scales. This ar a 
Particular importance if we are to consider the applicability of the findings of this 
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i i y ther 
research to other therapeutic settings; economy alone demands that we fur 
specify the factor structure of the therapeutic conditions. 


THE THREE CONDITIONS AND THERAPEUTIC CHANGE 


Several studies have found positive relations between the three therapeutic conditions 
and outcome in individual and group psychotherapy with a wide range of wer 
For example, Truax et al. (19662) found better results, in terms of two soot 
measures of improvmeent, for out-patients whose therapists showed higher leve 
of the three conditions combined than for those receiving lower conditions. Improve- 
ment rate for patients receiving high conditions was 9o per cent, for low condon 
50 per cent, and for the group as a whole 7° percent. If this average figure is accepte 
as the ‘spontaneous’ remission rate, then the thesis that some patients are actually 
harmed by psychotherapy receives some Support, since the low-conditions patients 
show improvement rate below the ‘ 

Truax et al. (1965) of time-limited 
patients, improvement on Ņ 
high levels of conditions. Tr 
ing high conditions in in- 


group psychotherapy with hospitalized mental 
IMPI clinical scales was found in patients receiving 
uax & Wargo (unpublished) found that patients receiv- 


patient group psychotherapy spent on average 112 days 


period out of the hospital, compared with 72 days in a 
similar period for those ivi 


In this study of 160 patients, 


concept, an anxiety index, 
which includes test and In another unpublished study by 
oup counselling of institutionalize 

€ level of the therapeutic conditions 
cing associated with deteriorative 


oup therapy, Truax, Wargo & Carkhuff (unpublished) 
Ings for a combined me 

as associated with hi 
deterioration with | 
7) to the familiar ‘s 
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w ax r 
oe ean high levels of the conditions showing significantly greater 
or see io e controls. Truax, W argo & Silber (1966) found that on all 
duane _— a group of female institutionalize delinquents receiving 
iene ae q me from therapists selected on the basis of their pre- 
be ai lena : evels o. conditions with other patients, showed more improve- 
selects o ae Significant differences were obtained, for example, in 
ally inp am ae ns le the institution in a one-year period. This study is especi- 
om cca, h rey it z not depend on the post hoc division of therapy cases into 
Here the eel ig an low conditions, as was done in the previous studies cited. 
ane peutic conditions were applied as an experimental independent 
M r ap are selected from a large body of evidence summarized 
vas ira rE 7) kp present tabulations of the therapeutic effects 
Rh ih ge hee _ oo of over 500 patients (out-patients, hospital in- 
oe, wet n $ and college students). In these studies, a wide variety of 
Piles ae 3 as used, but the general trend for all measures is clearly in 
ae ind mes ypot esis that high conditions are associated with good outcome. 
a ina : A studies reviewed, it is notable that the important criterion variable 
lepit : z institution over a follow-up period ranging from 1 to 3} years, in 
Pia a z delinquent populations shows a uniform trend in 10 studies in 
ie = hypothesis. In view of the great difficulty in avoiding risk of bias in 
sea t ra nature it is reassuring to note that in several of these the tape ratings 
healer ertal en before the post-therapy measures were scored, and in almost all 

ies different workers collected outcome data and supervised raters. In most 
of the institutional studies the investigators believing in the hypothesis had no 
contact with the institution and so could not indirectly affect the institutionalization 


r F e . A A g 
ate. Therapists of widely varied theoretical orientation and training took part. 


T : x 
he studies of college under-achievers used as outcome measures the grade point 


averages obtained from the university office without dealing with anyone teaching 
or examining the students. However, the presence of some contradictory fadings 
and of some inconclusive results (no association between conditions and outcome) 
Suggests that the simple hypothesis of positive association between conditions and 


o 
utcome leaves much to be accounted for. 


THE THREE CONDITIONS AND TRAINING 

ere is that psychotherapy may be made more 
high levels of the conditions, using the rating 
of a training programme described by Truax 


A major claim of the work reviewed h 
effective by training therapists to offer 
scales and rated examples as the basis 
& Carkhuff (1967). 


Truax and his associates have been extensively concerned with the training of 
therapists to offer high levels of empathy, warmth and genuineness. Studies of the 
training of graduate psychologists and lay persons as therapists are reviewed by 
Truax & Carkhuff (1967). These training studies show that graduate students and 
lay trainees show closely similar levels of therapeutic conditions after 100 hours 
of training in four months to those offered by a group of experienced counsellors 
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: ieved to be an 
A ient levels of self-exploration, believe 4 
c Truax, 1965a). Patient leve a 
en rier: of therapeutic change, did e e a ne 
em i blished) in addition ay 
c & Silber, unpublis tones agen 
A further study (Truax er, eee E | 
Fap i ditions, showed significan g nipa 
ability of the therapeutic con Á ea cake 
j iod of about 35 hours of tra g = By Solen 
and warmth over a perio fect on the trainees. Bergin 8 c i 
ing that the training does have an effect o à o significan 
eos bbe! study quoted by Truax & Carkhuff ieee ase le secetiniedl 
in 
y and the graduate school g Bi eë 
i tween level of accurate empathy an ) ane 
ao of the therapist. To find out whether the therapeutic ae e 
sai effective when combined with expert knowledge of theoretical p schizo- 
Carkhuf & Truax (1965b) assessed the effects on a poor prognosis, c 


. gi 
i 7 ioural impro 
hrenic population of lay group therapists. Ward staff rated behaviou 
phre s c Y 
ment as significantly favouring patients receiv 


controls. When the data were broken dow 
of the conditions, it was found that 
benefit from the therapy, 
showed superiority over the 
a control for any placebo 
group of therapists, with n 


vith 
ing group therapy as enp s 
n to analyse the effects of ita Sai no 
patients receiving low conditions sho act 
whereas those receiving moderate or high nae de 
control patients. Thus the low-conditions a further 
effects on patients or ward behaviour raters. dahelpful 
either training nor experience, would have added a ting the 
hesis that training has an effect and thus SUPR egies 
findings of Truax & Silber, Further research, experimentally ig ec A e 
effects as independent variables with a wider variety of patients, is ca KA as that 
use of lay therapists, important for its economy, is supported by such stu andto 
of Poser (1966). It opens up the way to greater availability of ipeni gal 
the systematic improvement of the efficacy of such non-medical or psyc 
helpers as social workers, nurses and attendants. 


MEASURES OF CHANGE 
To measure the effects of t 


used standard inventorie 
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data. In the Present state o 
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influence response sets such as that of social desirability without the change in 
general behaviour which literal interpretation of the MMPI scores would lead us to 
expect. 

The extensive use of Q-sort measures of therapeutic change derives from Rogers’ 
(1951) theoretical specification of the discrepancy between self-concept and ideal- 
self concept as the source of vulnerability to threat or anxiety. Successful psycho- 
therapy is expected to result in an increase in congruence between self concept and 
ideal-self concept, as a result of change in the self concept. 
sort measures have been discussed in the litera- 


Some problems associated with Q- 
ation may well 


ture, There is some evidence suggesting that the self-ideal correl 
not be a linear function of adjustment as generally understood (Friedman, 1955; 
Block & Thomas, 1955 ; Butler & Haigh, 1954). Wittenborn (1961) quotes the results 
of Taylor (1955) as evidence that the effects of readministration alone may account 
for Q-sort changes in therapy cases. However, Taylor points out that the changes 
found after about 10 administrations were of smaller magnitude than those reported 
in therapy cases. The status of the Q-sort is enhanced by the results of Truax et al. 
(1968). They found substantial relations with other psychological test measures of 
adjustment and change in adjustment in neurotics, in-patients and delinquents, and 
with institutionalization data in hospitalized patients. It is suggested that the 


negative results of Phillips et al. (1965) were due to the average ineffectiveness of the 
therapists whose patients were studied. 


The measures of change used in the work of Truax and his colleagues are not free 
of problems but, taken together, are as good as one could expect in the present state 


of knowledge. 


THE MECHANISM OF THE CONDITIONS IN THERAPY 


An important and novel consequence of the findings linking the therapeutic condi- 
tions and outcome has been the development of an experimental literature on close 
analogues to ‘naturalistic’ psychotherapy. This has arisen in attempts to explore 
the causal mechanism whereby the conditions have their effect. Several studies 
have employed the measure of the patient’s * self-exploration’, which is rated from 

le, whose reliability has been found to range from 


tape segments, on a g-point sca 

0°59 to 0°88 (Truax & Carkhuff, 1967). This concept derives from an unpublished 

manuscript of Rogers dating from 1955, but is related by Trua & Carkhuff to many 

similar theoretical formulations in psychotherapy literature. It is concerned with 
g his feelings, his values, his perception 


the extent to which the patient is * explorin 

of others, his relationships, his fears, his turmoil, and his life-choices’ (Truax & 
Carkhuff, 1967, p- 206). Ratings take into account the spontaneity and feeling with 
which the patient talks about ‘personally relevant material’. As with the other 
scales, this scale does not appear, on inspection, likely to function undimensionally. 
The literature reviewed by Truax & Carkhuff ( 1967) offers some support for the 
view that self-exploration is associated with outcome, and that it increases 1n success- 
ful cases. They report also that modest correlations have been found between 
self-exploration and the therapeutic conditions. There is thus some support for the 
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view that it is by stimulating self-exploration that the therapeutic conditions have 
their effect. } 
The experimental studies reported by Truax & Carkhuff (1965), ra Sr 
(1967), Cannon & Pierce (1968), Piaget et al. (1967) and Carkhuff & ae heh Hs 
explored the effect of experimental manipulation of patient or therapist 2 7 high 
within single interviews. Only when both therapist and patient function a od 
levels on their respective scales can patient level of self-exploration be maintai a 
in the face of a period of lowered therapeutic conditions. Similarly, when a coope 
tive and skilful patient artificially lowered her level of self- 
therapists whose original level of therapeutic conditions was 
by lowering their conditions still further 
(1967) found that college students selec 
higher levels of therapeutic conditions as 
of self-exploration when placed in the c 
Suggest some general personality char 
The analysis by Truax (19666) of the 
that the application of the therapeutic c 
of selective reinforcement. The categories of patient behaviour so reinforced 1P 
this study clearly have much in comm i 
of self-exploration by Truax & Carkhuff. 
was similarity in style to the therapist, to 


exploration, it was ee 
not good who teaponds 
(Carkhuff & Alexik, 1967). Holder et = 
ted as having been found to function is 
counsellors also functioned at higher leve 


2 is 
- The fact that the chief exception to thi 


ts receiving highl 
peutic conditions for self-exploration 
reinforcement’ 


Section thus offer sup 
patient self-explora 
of ‘reinforcement’, 


. el r 
may Well be that he is comparative? 
nt ‘reinforcement? or ‘feedback’ ff 


A fg š the 
1¢ conditions must be perceived by 


- onshi 
related to scores on a ‘Relationsh!P 


are 
le d estions about his therapist which pis 
S used to rate the three 3 ions 
correlation is not universally obtained with therapeutic cond. y 
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conditions which can only be resolved by further research. It appears that patients 
and raters do not always agree on the assessment of the therapist, a finding which will 


not surprise practising therapists. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. There is good correlational evidence associating the conditions of warmth, 
empathy and genuineness with therapeutic improvement ina wide variety of patients 
and therapists, with varied and reasonably good measures of change. 


2. Strictly experimental evidence of the effectiveness of the three conditions is 
Sparse. Only for delinquents have the conditions been applied as an experimental 
variable and related to outcome. 


3. In support of the suggestion that psychotherapy may be made more effective 
by training therapists to offer high levels of the conditions, psychology graduates 
and lay trainees have been shown to provide levels of the conditions close to those of 
experienced therapists, but there is only limited evidence that these levels are the 
result of the training programme. Correlational data show trainees giving high 
conditions to be effective, those showing low conditions to be ineffective. But the 
effectiveness of trainees has not been directly compared with that of experienced 
Professionals showing the same level of conditions in any of the literature reviewed 

ere, 


4. Present evidence, although very sparse, is as much against as in favour of the 


functional independence of the three conditions. 
nce concerning the mechanism whereby empathy, warmth 


and genuineness bring about therapeutic improvement is of considerable interest. 
Although a complete and coherent causal model is not available, beginnings have 
been made, notably in the suggestion that the conditions may function by reinforcing 

l studies reviewed are important for their demon- 


self-exploration. The experimental 
stration of the feasibility of experimental research on psychotherapeutic interaction 


Processes. 


5. Experimental evide 


6. Despite unanswered questions awaiting further research, the work reviewed 
here has made, for the first time, a substantial initial step toward the specification 
of variables whose manipulation may be expected to make psychotherapy effective. 


at psychotherapeutic processes can be 


7. The work reviewed here has shown th 
ental psychologist and yet also likely 


studied in a manner satisfying to the experim 
to be of direct practical use. 


This i pmitted in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
paper is based on a report submitte P 

M.Sc. in Clinical Psychology in the University of London, 1968. m that zepon several 
Point: i fully than ermitted here by limitations o space. This review 
siwere deal e ee mst i h Council Training Award. 


was written while the author was supported bya Medical Researc |l 
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Escape and Avoidance Learning in Extremely Neurotic and 
Extremely Stable Subjects 


By WILLIAM ORWIN* 
Institute of Experimental Psychology, University of Oxford 
Five extremely neurotic and seven extre 
tested on a human analogue of the Mille. 


strength of a shared high or low level of 
their escape and avoidance performance: 


: using a human analogue of the Miller- 
4 to 75 trials to avoidance criterion within 


ambulation scores in 


Thus Broadhurst & 


y Was to see to what extent ‘neuroticism’ m 
ck Personalit Inve F c Eysenck, 
1964), would serye (hist cerpotin as ality’ ntory (Eysenck & See 
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as ‘attitude’, ‘set’ or ‘expectancy’ (Al-Issa, 1964; Lovibond, 1964) and the effects 
of experimenter—subject interactions (Rosenthal, 1966) clearly influence perfor- 
mance in humans. Nevertheless, the reactivity of these strains of rats does seem to 
be ‘emotional’ in nature, the ‘emotionality’, by virtue of the extensive selective 
breeding, may, by the 17th generation, be labelled ‘constitutional’, and Eysenck 


(1964) has defined ‘neuroticism’ as a constitutionally-determined lability of the 


autonomic nervous system. Thus reactive rats form stronger conditioned emotional 


responses (CERs) than the non-reactives (Das & Broadhurst, 1959; Singh, 1959), 
and they are more susceptible to fear conditioning (Broadhurst & Levine, 1963). 

_ Broadhurst & Eysenck (1964) have suggested that reactivity resembles neuroti- 
cism: ‘[The dimension of] neuroticism, emotionality or anxiety in humans . . . seems 
closely related to autonomic reactivity and thus to be possessed of drive properties. 
Animals too possess an autonomic nervous system, and it is apparent that they differ 
with respect to the lability of this system. It thus seemed logical to regard emotion- 
ality in animals as an analogue of neuroticism in humans, and to design experiments 
specifically with this in mind’ (p. 285). In support of a later, similar suggestion 
(Eysenck, 1967) he cites his study (Eysenck, 1963) of ‘delinquent’ rats, in which 
rats were shocked if they failed to wait for food for 3 sec. or longer: the non-reactive 
rats learned to wait, but the reactive rats either refused to eat or refused to wait, 
reactions which, in humans, would be labelled ‘dysthymic’ and ‘psychopathic’ 
respectively. Eysenck’s evidence on neuroticism as a characteristic of psychopaths 
has not received unequivocal support (cf. Quay, 1964), but there would seem to be 
Sufficient evidence to hypothesize that human neuroticism resembles rat reactivity 


(Broadhurst, 1957), P- 345): i 
This resemblance predicts not only poorer avoidance learning but also shorter 


Broadhurst (1957> 1964) found significantly shorter 
escape latencies in the reactive rats than in the non-reactive rats when he used an 
under-water swimming task in which air-deprivation was assumed to be aversive. 
But Savage & Eysenck (1964), using a shuttle-box jumping paradigm (which clearly 
resembles the present experimental task more closely than does Broadhurst s 
under-water swimming task), found longer escape latencies 1n the reactive rats. 
It should be noted, however, that the escape training paradigm used by Savage & 
Eysenck (p. 297) was similar to that used by Brown & Jacobs (1949), May (1948) and 
Miller (1948) insofar as, before escape training proper was begun, subjects were 


a : help 
first exposed to a large number of CS-UCS sequences during which the subjects 
e aversive events. Data from these earlier studies have 


responses had no effect on th diet Sm sa 
Consistently shown that this method of escape-avoidance training is snp : 
there emerge a far greater number of failures to learn in this paradigm than in e 


Paradigm of ‘ gradual emergence > in which the animal is allowed to perform a cat 
responses from the first trial. Solomon & Brush (1956), in comparing the data from. 


lese tw f st ie typically 
two ty dies, re ort that the method of gradual emergence 

pes o: studies, rep sua 
results in short-latency escape conditioning method used 


responses, whereas the pre- air 
by Savage & Eysenck typically results in extreme slowness to learn. Using 
‘difficulty’ difference between these two methods of training, we may note tha 
Broadhurst (1957), drawing fromthe Yerke 


escape latencies in neurotics: 


s-Dodson law (1908), argues that‘ Emo- 
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tional rats will . .. be expected to show greater drive than non-emotionals ina situation 
in which the motivation used is intense and of a kind likely to give rise to fear 
responses, and consequently to learn faster when the (escape) task is easy, but more 
slowly when it is hard’ (p. 345; my italics). Broadhurst’s hypothesis was confirmed : 
“the superiority of the emotional Ss over the non-emotional Ss in speed of swimming 
(escape response) reaches satisfactory significance’ (p. 349). In view of the preceding 
evidence, then, it was hypothesized that, although neurotics would find avoidance 
difficult, they would nevertheless show shorter escape latencies than stables in the 
particular training paradigm used by Turner & Solomon, since this task was found 
to be by far the least difficult, out of eight av 

Experiments with humans tend to supp 
that situationally-induced stress, or constit 
performance in psychoneurotics (i.e. dysthymics and hysterics) according to 4 
curvilinear (‘inverted-U’) function. This three-dimensional function bears striking 
similarities to the Yerkes-Dodson law, on the strength of which Broadhurst predicted 
shorter escape latencies for reactive rats. Thus Davidson et al. (1964), who used the 
full range of neuroticism in their 73 subjects, found no (linear) correlation betwee? 
acquisition of a finger-withdrawal avoidance response and MPI neuroticism scores, 
despite wide individual differences in speed of acquisition. Ina later study, however 
» xtreme groups were used: clinically diagnosed psycho- 
and dysthymics) and a group of ‘normal’ controls. It was 
€ normal group showed significantly better avoidance pet 
formance than the neurotic group but that this performance difference betwee? 


the groups was reversed in the case of a classical fear conditioning paradigm i 
Broadhurst & Levine, 1963). Since hysterics an 


(1957), differ only in terms of ; 


oidance paradigms, to learn. 
ort the suggestion (e.g. Inglis, 1960) 
utionally-determined ‘anxiety’, affects 


f “iai 
nitive strategies, if any, tended to diffe 


s . CSaugh (1965), after reviewing explanatory 
le Particularly in the area of fear-mediat® 
ngly that to ignore cogniti 
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ing (Solomon & Brush, 1956, p. 218), no systematic attempt to take advantage, in 
this particular field, of the human subject’s facility to verbalize has been reported, 
though the human literature does contain some ad hoc speculations. Thus Sloane 
ee al. suggest that psychoneurotics over-respond autonomically to aversive stimula- 
uon and that this impairs their ability to reason out and learn an adaptive response: 
it is especially where a solution has to be reached in purposeful action and pos- 
sibly in thought that the anxious, neurotic subject is most handicapped’ (p. 394). 


METHOD 


Subjects. Subjects were drawn from a population of 260 trainee teachers, all of whom 
completed the Eysenck Personality Inventory. From this population two samples were 

rawn: one group of subjects who endorsed 19 or more of the 24 neuroticism items, and a 
second group who endorsed six or fewer items. The samples were thus separated on the N 
scale by very nearly two standard deviations either side of the mean of the standardisation 
distribution for this particular population (Eysenck & Eysenck, 1964). Subjects chosen on 
the basis of their neuroticism scores were invited by letter to participate in the experiment: 
they were informed that the experiment would involve electric shocks, the intensity of which 
would be under their control; and they were checked for engagement in medical treatment and 
Psychotherapy (cf. Turner & Solomon, 1962). Of the 20 subjects invited, 14 elected to 
Participate in the experiment; and, of these 14 volunteers, two were not able to be accom- 
modated within the timetable available. Table 1 shows that the samples of five neurotics 
(four females, one male) and seven stables (four females, three males) did not differ in either 
extraversion or lie scores. The mean age of the two samples (combined) was 19:9 years (range 


18:6 to 23:10). 


Apparatus, The appara 
to the electronic circuitry, was used: the approp 
Across two insulated segments at the mid-point of a brass channel in a box situated on the arms 
Of the subject’s chair. Monitoring apparatus was housed in an adjacent room, and a one-way 
Mirror permitted contemporaneous observational recordings of the subjects’ behaviours 
during the experiment. The subject’s response apparatus as designed by Turner & Solomon 
Was modified in such a way that if the subject located the insulated segments and left the 


handle in that position a trial could nevertheless be started as normal. 

Procedure. On arrival at the experimental room the subjects were asked to complete a short 
questionnaire to determine whether they were left- or right-handed (eight of the nine questions 
Were ‘buffer’ items), to sign a waiver of responsibility on the understanding that they could 


Stop the experiment at any time, and to sign a pledge of secrecy (cf. Turner & Solomon, 1962). 
The subject was then seated in an armchair and the experimenter attached shock electrodes, 
ite to the one cited in the questionnaire, 


using electrode jelly, to the under-side of the arm oppos! i 
During this and subsequent phases of 


thus leaving the dominant hand free to move the lever. 1 
oup to which the 


the experiment, the experimenter, who was ignorant of the personality gr 
uringly towards the subject. The response box 


Subject belonged, behaved affably and reass e e D 
Was then placed across the arms of the chair in front of the subject, the experimenter taking 
care to have the handle on the side of the box corresponding to the subject s dominant hand. 
The subject was then told that the shock level would be set at three incremental levels, the 
levels for each subject being determined by the subject’s verbal signal through a microphone 
to the experimenter who, during this and subsequent phases, remained in the adjacent room. 
The three levels were: (a) threshold; (b) when the shock felt ‘uncomfortable ; (c) when the 
Subject judged he could withstand no greater intensity of shock. It was emphasized that level 
(c) should be allowed to be as high as possible, and the subject was reassured that the shock 
intensity would not be extended beyond that level during the experiment. All subjects were 
Tun twice through this preliminary calibration procedure, and the third level of the second 
calibration was maintained throughout the experiment. . 

After this determination of maximum shock endurance, the experimenter returned to the 
Toom and administered the instructions cited by Turner & Solomon as being ‘adequate’ : 


23 


tus devised by Turner & Solomon (1962), with slight modifications 
riate response was thus the moving of a handle 
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viz. ‘There will be tones; there will be shocks; and there is something you can do about Le 
shocks.’ Questions from the subject at this stage were ignored: in response to omen 
experimenter merely repeated the instructions. The experimenter than left the room tel 
trials began. If, after ro trials, the subject had made no response, the experimenter re- cnet 
the room and repeated the instructions exactly as before. Subjects were run to a agrena 
Io successive avoidance responses or of 45 trials if no avoidance response had been ma! a 
The parameters of the training paradigm were as follows: the CS, which was an ae 
tone, was of 10 sec. duration. The UCS (electric shock) was a 50 Hz a.c. signal derive i 
a 250 V secondary transformer, with a 100 k ohms potentiometer controlling UCS arene 
anda relay driven bya controlled astable which pulsed the shock at } sec. on, } sec. off inte ee 
The UCS was of 15 sec. duration, and the CS tone continued concurrently. The inter- a 
intervals were arranged on a variable-interval 1-min. schedule, intervals ranging from pokea 
75sec. Presentations of CS and UCS, and recordings of stimulus events and responses, W 
automatic. ; -aai 
At the end of the experimental sessions the subjects were given a semi-standardized int > 
view (a fully standardized interview would not have permitted ad hoc investigations of po 
raised by the subjects which the experimenter judged to be useful) in order to determ! 


iti ; > ae fs ed 
approximately what cognitive variables had, according to the individual subjects, regulat 
their performance. 


RESULTS 


za : g the 
Table 1 shows the means and ranges of the neuroticism, extraversion and lie scores of 


neurotic and stable samples used. It will be noted that the E and L scores did not differ 
between the samples. Table 2 


Presents the number of ‘no responses’, escape responses pe 
avoidance responses emitted by both groups, together with the number of subjects, 8'¥' E 
in parentheses, within each group who emitted each type of response. Table 3 presen 
escape and avoidance data in terms of sexes within each group, together with within-group 
means and standard deviations of escape latencies and avoidance latencies. Figs. 1-2 sho 
typical learning curves for subjects who learned to avoid: the similarity of these learning 
curves to those of Turner & Solomon (1962) will be immediately apparent. 


Table 1. EPI neuroticism, extraversion and lie scores of the two 
criterion groups 
N E K 
a : ee 
Mean Range Mean Range Mean Rang 
Stable 
Males 2:67 ž T 
-3 17 15-20 2 
inc ne 4°50 3-6 13°75 me 2'5 ok 
ombined 3°71 2-6 1514 13-20 2:28 as 
Neurotic 
ale 200 130 i 
‘emales 20°75 I ot 
l 9-22 15"50 - š 
Combined 20:60 19-22 i ae om sii 


= : ic and 
Table 2. Total no responses, escape responses and avoidance res sponses in neurotic 4 


stable groups 
Ñ Stable (n=7) Neurotic (n=5) P. 
o-responses E j 
43 (n= = <005 
Escape responses 88 (n a I a a = a 
Avoidance responses 74 (n=7) z Ga 4 26028 
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Table 3. Means and standard deviations of escape and avoidance responses for each sex 
within each group 


Escape responses Avoidance responses 


Mean S.D. n “Mean S.D. n 
Stable 
Males 12'04 1°81 33 1:96 1°33 33 
Females 12°41 1°49 55 1°84 1°40 41 
Both sexes 12:27 1°62 88 1°89 1°36 74 
Neurotic 
Males 11°33 — I == ae = 
Females 130 1°68 67 1°43 Iel4 14 
Both sexes 11710 1°67 68 1°43 yig 14 


us. The distributions were in fact such that 
f the neurotic group were extremely large 
the group comprised three subjects with 


wee data were found to be severely heterogeneo! 
n-response category variances 1n the case o; 
(e.g. in the case of the ‘no-response’ category, 
i pRahlE and very high numbers of ‘no-responses ’,and two subjects with no‘ no-response "3 
ood u H Ae category showed a very similar between-subjects magnitude of differ- 
Tes s). Thus the neurotics in this sample seemed to emit either a large number of no- 
Ss red (i.e. did not respond at all) or a large number of escape responses. The neurotic 
3 stable groups comprised a proportionately equal number of subjects who made no re- 
SPonses; but they differed markedly in the effects of repeated instructions at trial 10: all the 
Ee responders > in the stable group began to escape or avoid almost immediately after repeti- 
ion of instructions, whereas, for the ‘no responders’ in the neurotic group, the repeated 


instructions had no effect on their behaviour. 
up was significantly larger than that for 


The number of ‘no-responses’ in the neurotic gro 
randomisation test for two independent samples (Siegel, 1956, PP- 
ll hypothesis at P<o-s point. The number of escape responses did 
nd there was a significantly greater number 


ion: Fisher’s exact probability test 


the stable group: the 

152-4) rejected the nu 

Not differ significantly between the two groups; a 

of stables than neurotics who reached avoidance criter 

rejected the null hypothesis at the P < 0'025 point. The hypothesis that neurotics would show 
ing the means of individual escape 


Shorter escape latencies than stables was tested by compart 
atencies between the two groups. These data permitted the use of a parametric test since the 


Variances were very similar (2°62 and 2°79 sec. respectively). The null hypothesis was rejected 


with a high level of confidence (¢= 4°23 d.f.= 144; P< 0-001; one-tailed test). 
fewer neurotics than stables learned to avoid; (b) 


It was concluded that (a) si nificantly 

the neurotics wre eat faster than the stables; and (c) the neurotics tended either 
to not respond at all (which they did significantly more than the stables) or to begin escaping 
lr ag and to continue escaping for re numbers of ia 

inally, si bjects were aid) volunteers, an since self- e 
a poran a A el ae label of the samples and thus an explanation 
of the performance of the volunteers, especially in view of the fact that all potential subjects 
Were forewarned that the experiment involved electric shocks, a com) raversion 
Scores between volunteers and non-volunteers (i.e. those who wer 
take part) was carried out. 


selection may have been 


Of the 20 subjects who were invited, 14 ac 


The mean E score of the former group (taken over both neurotic and sta 
15°35 (S.D. = 223); that of the latter group was 9°66 (S.D. = 3°58). 
ores between volunteers and non-volunteers 
viduals who declined to participate were n 
ticism scores; and the group comprised fou t 
neurotic persons. Additionally, the sample of volunteers was found to be significantly mie 
€xtraverted than would have been expected on the basis of random sampling from t! x 
Standardization population: population mean and S.D.: 12°39 and 4:46; volunteer sample 
Mean and s.D. : 15°35 and 2'23; 2= 2°59 P<o-o1. Again, however, the volunteer groups were 


Not systematically differentiated in terms of extraversion scores (see Table 1). 


een in mean E sc 
re =18; P<o-002). The indi 
ifferentiated in terms of neuro 
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A post-experimental questionnaire, comprising 11 items, five of which mentioned electric 
shocks, was sent out to the non-volunteers in an effort to discover their reasons for refusing to 
participate. The questionnaire revealed that the most frequently endorsed reason for refusing 
to participate was ‘I didn’t know what I might be letting myself in for’. 
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1-2. Typi i * 
ypical avoidance-learning curves for two stable subjects- 


non-reactive rats on the other, are wei : e ‘neuro 
cism’ with ‘reactivity’ at any level ot 
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that both species share a high or low degree of emotionality, but, in terms of the 
mechanisms underlying their performances, the resemblance seems to be less happy. 
One could speculate in the case of neurotic humans, as Owen (1963) has done in the 
case of reactive rats, that the neurotics fail to avoid because avoidance is less reinforc- 
ing for them than for the stables in view of the fact that, in neurotics, perseveration 
of reactions to ‘punishment inputs’ ‘damps down’ inputs to the reward system 
(Olds & Olds, 1965; Stein, 1964). ‘Thus neurotics do take longer than normals to 
habituate to stressful stimuli (S. B. G. Eysenck, 1956; Rubin, 1964; Wing, 1965), 
and Lovibond (1964) has offered much the same theory of the existence of mutual 
inhibitory links between reward and punishment inputs in humans as Owen has 
assumed in the case of rats. 

Again, at the behavioural level, the two hum: 
two rat strains; thus the stables consistently s 
surroundings, followed by expressions of boredom as 
and by grooming behaviours (for which the one-w 
Neurotics, on the other hand, took less interest in their su 
More pronounced orientating responses to the CS and 
arms, and showed much less inquisitiveness (exploratory behaviour) in relation to 
the box on their chair. Beyond this point, however, the comparative evidence and 
consequent theorizing are much more at variance. For instance, the reactive rats 
typically ‘freeze’ in response to intensely noxious stimulation (Broadhurst, 1960), 
and this freezing inevitably precludes the performance of an avoidance response: 
the explanation of this effect typically being in terms of response interference due 
to the evocation of incompatible, competing behavioural responses (cf. Broadhurst 
& Levine, 1963). ‘That the neurotics’ failure to avoid is also due to ‘ freezing’ of this 
Sort, is, however, unlikely : in the reactive rat, ‘freezing’ involves extreme behavioural 
fear-reactions such as immobility, urination and defecation: the neurotics in the 
Present study, though they failed to avoid, did not (as far as could be ascertained!) 
either urinate or defecate. If there was any ‘freezing’ in the neurotics, It seemed to 
be of a cognitive nature. Thus the interview data tend to support the conjecture that 
the neurotics, from the start of the sessions, developed a kind of cognitive rigidity 
Which seemed to take one of two forms: either (a) a sustained, single-minded Concern 

z “ cemected of them, despite the repetition 
to do what they (mistakenly) thought w as erpen E of shock (of 
of instructions; or (b) a ‘grim determination fo suffer the sp e 
Short duration) as the ‘safest’ strategy in a situation of which they 


n ion ‘What do you think 

Thus, in the case of the neurotics, answers to the question ha b to a 

e included, by wa of documenting alternative (4), t 
, DY y 


the experiment was about?’ ais 
Was 5 of the experiment to sit and take the shock. gyal anne ean 
lever) would interrupt the experiment. . - - I didn’t want ann i. ee 
Muck anything up aan thought the idea was t n s es sed 
‘I thought it was to test reflexes . - - then it went on so ong byra ves 
testing concentration ’; and, by way of documenting eae ith ri Sie 
(What the box was for). - +- Į would never have touched it. pha pA ee 
bad or something good, but I’d rather not find out which : i = - ar me 
importance to note that four of these five neurotics admitted the 


an groups tended to resemble the 
howed an initial interest in their 
the experiment progressed, 
ay mirror was used). The 
rroundings, showed much 
to the electrodes on their 


to see how m 
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A lete 
that the box might serve to cut off or even to forestall at on the coe boaters "i 
onas iierema l fomiikedtiblewereiypifeihys n] jorrar ai (sic) to work 
thought (the purpose of the experiment was) to see how quickly i 
w to stop the shocks’. pe hich 
E Rare of this cognitive interpretation, we may note ise hi fit sn k 
consistently differentiated the two groups was the repetition of t £ doe sults 
trial 10 in the event of the subject’s not having made a response: ” venparatcely 
after this repetition, immediately attended to and explored the box, an ; ie T 
learned its use; whereas, for all the neurotics, the instructions producec TOSES 
able behavioural change of any kind. Finally, the groups did not differ ohn af tie 
tive self-reports of anxiety levels during the experiment, though, in hie en, 
group differences in the observational data on behaviours during the yore 
we should perhaps regard this datum with some caution (cf. Blackburn, 19 “onul 
What seemed to differentiate the two groups in terms of learning the ni aa 
response, then, was not a difference of autonomic upheaval and of cons a hë 
behavioural ‘freezing’, but differences of a cognitive nature: the neurotics, dE 
whole, were either preoccupied with an erroneous notion of the pur ods 
experiment, tending to view it as a test of endurance, and/or were ‘ playing boti 
whether by consistently escaping or by consistently failing to respon atii 
strategies being adopted, it should be stressed, in spite of their (reported) reali iite 
that the box might well serve to eliminate the shock. In this connexion we oe by 
Mowrer’s (1950) discussion of the term ‘the neurotic paradox’ (pp. 483-53° a b 
which he refers to the observation that the neurotic’s behaviour is at es ahe 
defeating (i.e. punishing) and self-perpetuating (i.e. ‘fixated’): he explains t se 
neurotic frequently feels compelled to perform in some particular way even t sates 
past experience has taught him that such actions are likely to be followed by me 
ment rather than reward, and even though the neurotic often knows the s e 
response for the given situation. Again, the ineffectiveness of the repetition 7 an 
instructions in the case of the neurotics as compared with its immediate Cnet a 
in the case of the stables resembles data from an experiment by de Valois oes g 
who, using two very different intensities of aversive motivation (light and § 


i : 4 P routes 
shock), trained rats to run a maze which had two equally long but circuitous PY" 
to the goal. 


x : > . ulation, 

De Valois found not only that, when under intense aversive stim ni 
the rats showed much less variability of behaviour, but that, when a shor eid 
oute to the goal was opened, these rats failed outright to take it, 


aptly 
d under weak motivation adopted the new and simpler path pro” E 
and regularly. (Itis worth noting tha 


ule 
t both de Valois (1954) and Yates (1962) € 

out a straightforward (behavioural) ‘fixation’ interpretation of these data. to their 

It seems likely that the neurotics’ cognitive strategies might be related terview 

perception of the experimental situation as ‘risky’ or ‘uncertain’: the s (1964. 

data would certainly support such an interpretation. In this connexion, re heno- 

has shown that extremely neurotic individuals fail to show the shift-to-risk Pd 

menon that typically occurs in groups; Kogan & Wallach (1964), on the ot n aale 
found that highly anxious subjects do shift to risk but that their shift pers 


t 
i sie is supp" 
in spite of low (i.e. punishing) pay-offs : Eysenck (1967, pp. 53-4) lends his 


more direct r 
those traine: 
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toa ‘rigidity’ interpretation of this effect. Could it be that the neurotics who do not 
shift to risk are those who will suffer a long series of tone-shock experiences without 
responding, and that those who do shift to risk but who persevere in an unprofitable 
strategy are those who will spend the entire session in escaping (and thereby suffering 
some shock) rather than testing an alternative (avoidance) strategy ? Further, 
Atkinson (1964) has hypothesized that highly anxious individuals, insofar as they 
seek to avoid uncertainty and will thus prefer any situation which is ‘certain’, 
will thereby choose the certainty of failing (suffering small amounts of shock during 


escape responding, or not responding at all ?) rather than a situation with uncertain 


outcomes (experimenting with the box?). Mandler & Watson (1966) lend their 
bout the lack of flexibility 


support to this view, and add that it ‘fits in with notions a 
of the anxious person [in whom there may be generated a] blind persistence, partly 
induced by the strong cognitive plan to do well’ (p. 279) (cf. the neurotics’ reported 
concern with not upsetting the purpose of the experiment). 

Experimental evidence of the ‘aversiveness of uncertainty’ has recently been 
Provided by Lovibond (1968), though unfortunately not in terms of differences in 
personality attributes. However, Lovibond does argue that the aversiveness of 
uncertainty is a function of two additive components: ‘aversive or defensive arousal 
arising from the painful event itself, and non-specific arousal arising from uncertainty 
about future stimulation’ (p. 86). By way of extending this hypothesis, we may 
note that Lovibond (1964) has characterized ‘anxiety’ as being mediated by ‘ defen- 
sive arousal’, and that Eysenck ( 1967) has characterized introversion in terms of 
non-specific arousal. We may also note that Claridge (1967) has argued persuasively 
that, at the causal level, the dysthymia—hysteria dimension seems to be more produc- 
tive than Eysenck’s two descriptive dimensions, and that Eysenck (1963) has shown 
that rat reactivity comprises both ‘hysteric’ and ‘dysthymic’ dispositions. Finally, 
we may note Owen’s hypothesis that reactive rats fail to learn to avoid because their 


greater perseveration of punishment inputs ‘damps down’, or inhibits, a reward 
imput which would accrue from an avoidance response, such that avoiding is ‘less 
reinforcing’ for this strain (Lovibond, 1964, has argued a similar hypothesis in the 
case of human aversive learning in relation to personality). 

We may thus suggest that the aversiveness of uncertainty in an experimental 
Situation is greater for neurotics than it is for stables (cf. Atkinson, 1964; Mandler & 


Watson, 1966) and that this aversiveness of (cognitive) uncertainty is mediated by a 
greater susceptibility to punishing inputs at the physiological level. Thus, though 
the avoidance performance differences between neurotics and stables seem to have 
distinctively physiological substrates, the differential activation of these substrates 
nevertheless depends critically upon the deployment of cognitive strategies specific 
to the subject’s perception of possible performance outcomes. This explanation is 
clearly not at the same rather mechanistic, S-R ‘level of discourse as that invoked 
by Broadhurst & Levine (1963), since it relies much more heavily on distinctly 
cognitive processes (Breger, 1965; has argued the need for a simi 


lar level of discourse 
in attempts to explain the outcomes of aversive learning in humans in therapeutic 
Situations). 


igi bject 
Finally, this theoretical fra hy the eligible subjects 


mework may help to explain w 
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Aaa ; -erted 
who declined to take part in the experiment were significantly om sam A o p 
than those who volunteered. This outcome would follow ag h Vadditive 
introversion with non-specific arousal, and from Lovibond a ki e aironi 
implication of this system with the aversiveness of uncertainty. T us mage 
would find even the prospect of an uncertain situation aversive, and w a ieee 
elect to avoid the situation from the start (cf. their main reason ee y arean 
participate: ‘I didn’t know what I might be letting myself in for’). ‘I “ ie 
who did volunteer, however, being significantly more extraverted than the p ss a 
tion mean, would not be so greatly aroused at this early stage, but, oe po a 
experimental situation, would be differentiated in their performance in ter are 
differences in neuroticism since its substrate of defensive arousal, being situatio: 


i i ; itive un- 
potentiated (Lovibond, 1964), would be activated differentially by cognitive 
certainty within the experimental situation. 
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Reminiscence and Pursuit Rotor Performance in Introverts, 
Extraverts and Neurotics 


By NEIL SHAMBERG, STANLEY BAKER anp JAMES BURNS 
John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio 


In an investigation of Eysenck’s theory, two groups of college-age subjects were formed on the 
basis of extraversion and neuroticism scores obtained on the Maudsley Personality Inventory. 
They differed significantly in degree of measured extraversion but were comparable in mean 
neuroticism scores. A third group was formed from the same population which was com- 
Parable to the introverted group (above) in degree of extraversion but was significantly higher 
than it in mean neuroticism. Each group performed a standard pursuit rotor task in the 
following manner: 5 min. continuous practice; 10 min. rest; 5 min. practice. Mean reminis- 
cence scores were obtained for each group; overall performance curves were also plotted. 
Results for normal introverts and extraverts agreed with predictions and with earlier studies. 

Omparison of reminiscence scores for normal and neurotic introverts suggested that 

ysenck’s assumption of a positive relation between neuroticism and reminiscence at lower 
and medium levels of neuroticism is essentially correct. Differences in overall performance 
among the three groups were explained by separating the act of responding from the act of 
Tesponding accurately. It was felt that the neurotic group responded inaccurately and thus 

ad less time on target than the introverts with whom they were compared, even though the 
neurotics spent more time responding than both other groups. A further experiment to test 
this assumption is suggested. 


Although Eysenck has now modified his theory explaining the different amounts 
of reminiscence observed in introverts and extraverts, the same prediction may be 
Made from either original theory or later modifications: reminiscence, suitably 
Measured in a task such as massed pursuit rotor learning, will be significantly greater 
in normal extraverts than in normal introverts. As originally formulated (Eysenck, 
1955), this difference was claimed to be a function of hypothesized quicker build-up 
of I, stronger I,, and slower dissipation of I, in extraverts than introverts. The 
first revision of this theory (Eysenck, 1957) added the hypothesized slower formation 
of €xcitatory potential in extraverts to the original version; the predictions with 
regard to reminiscence did not change. Finally, the second revision (Eysenck, 1962) 
sserted that extraverts would show greater reminiscence, not because, as in the 
original version, they had accumulated more I, than introverts, but because they 
Were, on the average, more likely to be experiencing an involuntary rest pause (IRP) 
uring the ro-sec. pre-rest period, which in determining reminiscence scores, is 
Subtracted from time-on-target during the first such post-rest period. Eysenck 
els that the evidence here predominantly supports his prediction (Eysenck, 1962) ; 
Se studies with negative findings he explains in terms of such variables as practice 
Periods that were too short, and/or rest periods which were not long enough to 
Permit all accumulated I, to dissipate. o 
The findings are far less clear-cut with respect to reminiscence and neuroticism. 
n an early study (Eysenck, 1956), significant positive correlations between these 
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variables were found. Although he had not predicted these correlations, E apap 
felt he was able to explain them by regarding neuroticism as a drive and pi ae 
that the higher the drive one worked under, the greater the amount of I; * serait 
able to tolerate and accumulate. Thus two groups equal in extraversion ut pte 
in neuroticism would be expected to differ in reminiscence, with the high-neuro ees 
group showing greater reminiscence. Subsequent investigations, however, mi 
failed to find this relationship or, in some instances, found a significant ae 
correlation (Star, 1963). In addition, Claridge (1960) compared normal and mene 
(dysthymic and hysteric) subjects on the pursuit rotor and found the et 
considerably higher than the neurotics on both the first and also the second re As 
cence score. This study will be discussed in greater detail later in this geet 
Eysenck (1962) points out: ‘it seems that neuroticism as a personality vati a 
presents some special complexities and difficulties to the investigator atemp an ‘4 
link it with personality measures of an objective kind’. These difficulties, 1 ad 
thought, probably arise as a result of the curvilinear relation between ene 
performance (Yerkes—Dodson law); thus it is Possible that in two groups of su Je = 
fairly low in neuroticism a positive correlation of neuroticism with anne e 
may be observed, while in groups of individuals whoare extremely high in neoon 
(as in Claridge’s study) a negative correlation may be found. Quite clearly, furt i 
investigation of Eysenck’s prediction is needed. Note that Eysenck’s prediction : 
a positive relation between reminiscence and neuroticism (in low- and peo 
drive subjects) is in no way changed by the 1962 revision of his theory, which ae 
only to introverts and extraverts. Two groups of subjects, equal in degree O 


ig sitive 
ed neuroticism, are expected to show a po 


r Prior to the rest pause. 
as undertaken to replicat 


Oticism and extraversion, 
k’s suggested procedure, 
hich differed significantly in 
measured neuroticism ; 


as possible to Eysenc 
could be formed w 
but not in degree of 
be located, from the 


ups 
It was assumed that two gro Ta 
degree of measured extravers 


normals and neurotics ( 
hospitalized or attendi 


fact, obtained. They will epee 
» Broup E (normal extraverts), group IN ie i 
hly extraverted and also high in neuroticism 


entsenrolledinintroductory a 
ersity under Roman Catholic control. vere 
ntly male. The investigators, of course, Bel 
this area to an American population, thie 


courses at a small midwestern univ 
students at this school are predomina 
also interested in extending work in 


aii 
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of the earlier work having been done on British groups. The authors were impressed 
by the unusual homogeneity of the population they were sampling; uniformities 
included race (white), religious background, socio-economic status, level of intel- 
lectual functioning, and middle-class outlook and aspirations. It was assumed that 
many possible confounding subject variables would be eliminated, to a great extent, 
by forming the samples from such a population, rather than from a more hetero- 
geneous one. 

According to Eysenck’s theory and earlier work, it was expected that group E 
would show significantly greater reminiscence scores on a pursuit rotor task than 
group I. Since groups I and IN were not clinical samples, it was assumed that they 
Were relatively low or middle-range in drive level; thus it was predicted that group 
IN would achieve significantly higher reminiscence scores than group I, following 
Eysenck’s earlier-stated reasoning. This prediction, of course, was made with less 
certainty than that for the experiment involving groups I and E, since the assumption 
of middle-range drive level here was not a firm one. As for over-all performance on 
the task, it was expected that group I would perform at levels superior to those of 
group E, since the latter should have longer IRPs and shorter work intervals between 
IRPs due to their faster build-up and slower dissipation of I,. 

Again, it was less easy to make predictions about overall performance for groups 
Tand IN. One might expect group IN to be superior in performance to group I, 
€xcept that performance here really consisted of two separate things: active attempts 
to track the target, and actual time-on-target. We were, of course, only measuring 
the second of these two response variables. It could be hypothesized that if group 
IN’s drive were too high for this task, then their accuracy would be lower than that 
of group I, even though group IN responded more and made a slightly greater 
effort to connect with the target than did group I. Thus measured performance 
(time-on-target) might be expected to be superior for group I in this experiment 
also, although such prediction was made by us with much less certainty than the 
earlier one for groups I and E. Again, our uncertainty was a function of not knowing 
exactly where the middle-range of drive (or motivation) for this particular task lay. 


METHOD 


Subjects. All subjects were undergraduate students enrolled in psychology courses at 
ohn Carroll University. All were experimentally naive. They were not paid to Participate. 
8e and sex data are given in Table 1. 
Apparatus. The LaFayette pursuit rotor was used. This instrument has a 0-75 in. target 
rotating at 60 rey./min. on a circular disk of 5-5 in. radius. The stylus consisted of a plastic 
andle attached to an articulated metal tip, 4 in. in length. For timing purposes the LaFayette 
1/100 digital display stop clock was used, with time-on-target recorded after every 10 sec. to 
an accuracy of jh sec. Passage of consecutive 1o-sec. periods was noted by means of a stop- 
Watch. Criterion measures were obtained by means of scores on the neuroticism (N) and 
€Xtraversion (E) scales of the Maudsley Personality Inventory (MPI). 


Procedure. Two hundred and forty-five subjects completed the MPI anonymously in 
Class, They did, however, provide the experimenters with information about sex and date 
of birth, This information was then used to identify the subjects without their knowledge, 

Y checking each subject’s name against this information in the registrar’s office. When a 
Subject was contacted he was not told the reason for his selection, but was told that he had 
en randomly selected from among all the students in his class. The selection of groups I 
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and E was made by abstracting the highest and lowest extraversion scores on the MPI whose 
neuroticism score was within + 0'50 c of the average neuroticism score for the total sample. 
‘There was no overlap between these groups on measured extraversion, but they were closely 
comparable as to neuroticism score (see Table 1). Mean extraversion scores were significantly 
different for these groups. There were 25 subjects in each group; three subjects in each 
group were females. Using group I as a criterion, another group (group IN) was composed 
in similar fashion which differed significantly from group I on neuroticism but not on 
introversion-extraversion. This group consisted of 14 male subjects; no females could be 
located for it. 

The subjects were tested on the pursuit rotor individually in an ordinary experimental 
room. The usual instructions were given, explaining the nature of the task, and subjects were 
informed that they would work continuously at the task for a period of time, rest, and work 
again. (Other performance tests were also run on these subjects, but the results of these tests 
are still being analysed.) The experimenter demonstrated the apparatus but no pre-testing 
trials were given. During the rest period (10 min. long), the subjects were allowed to sit an 
were instructed to complete other personality inventories. Each work period was exactly 
5 min. in length. The subjects from the three groups were tested in random order; the 
experimenters did not know to which group any given subject belonged. 
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RESULTS 


Performance curves for the three groups are shown in Fig. 1. The predicted superiority of 
group I in overall performance is clearly discernible. Two analyses of variance were per- 
formed to determine whether (1) group I performed at significantly higher levels throughout 
the experiment than group E, and (2) whether group I performed at significantly higher 
levels than group IN. In the first analysis, F=8-15, P< oor with d.f.=1 and 48. As for 
group I v. group IN in overall performance, F = 3:18, P < 0-08 with d.f. = 1 and 37. 

Reminiscence scores were computed according to Eysenck’s customary formula: the average 
time-on-target for each subject’s three final pre-rest trials was subtracted from time-on-target 
for his first post-rest trial. Each trial was a 10-sec. period. Group means are given in Table 1, 
which shows for each group the mean E, N and reminiscence (RS) score obtained. 


Table t. Reminiscence scores and other data for each group 


RS 
Mean No.of No.of Mean Mean eect eee 
Group age males females E score N score Mean s.D. 
Normal introvert 22°34 22 3 16:24 23°84 oro 1°78 
Normal extravert 21°31 22 3 42:88 22°62 Ir 1°34 
eurotic introvert 21°36 14 o 13°43 4014 r3 0°89 


As predicted, the mean RS score of group I is significantly smaller than that of group E 
(t=2:22; d.f. =48; P<005). Group IN’s mean here was also significantly larger than that 
of group I (t= 2-27; d.f.=37; P<o-os). As stated earlier, groups I and E differed significantly 
on measured extraversion but not on neuroticism, and groups I and IN differed significantly 
on measured neuroticism but not on extraversion. These differences were significant well 


eyond the 1 per cent level. There were no mean differences in age for the three experimental 
groups. 


DISCUSSION 


Little discussion will be offered with regard to the difference between groups I and 
Eon RS. Itis in the predicted direction and is significant at an acceptable level of 
confidence. The fact that the difference is very small is also in line with Eysenck’s 
Prediction in 1962. He wrote: ‘On this revised hypothesis we would still expect 
Overall differences between extraverts and introverts on reminiscence scores, but 
we would not expect these to be very large. Furthermore, in view of the chance 
character of the probability of finding any particular person in a state of not working 
(IRP) during the pre-rest period we would expect rather low reliabilities (retest) 
for measures of reminiscence; the facts seem to bear out this deduction (Eysenck, 
1956; Star, 1957). It would seem that this new version of the hypothesis linking 
Personality and learning theory is more in line with the facts of the situation than is 
the original one; it is also less inconsistent internally’ (Eysenck, 1962, p. 135). 

The finding that group IN was also significantly higher than group I in reminis- 
cence is also in line with prediction. Since the two groups, although significantly 
different in neuroticism, were both assumed to be within the middle or ‘moderate’ 
Tange of drive level, it was further assumed that Eysenck’s predicted positive relation 

€tween reminiscence and drive would be discovered. The rather higher drive of 
8roup IN allowed them to accumulate greater quantities of I, than in group I, which 
$ n caused group IN’s greater reminiscence following the interpolated rest. This 
Writer will not attempt to bring this finding into line with that of Claridge, whose 
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study, while similar to this one in some respects, appears to differ from it by being 
rather badly confounded. For example, Claridge (1960) reports results of a pursuit 
rotor test for a group of normals and a group of dysthymics who differ with respect 
to at least three important characteristics : degree of extraversion, degree of neurotic- 
ism, and normal versus psychopathological background and orientation. Under 
such circumstances, Claridge’s results with the pursuit rotor (and other objective 
measures) must be viewed with caution and hesitancy, since a clear-cut interpretation 
of such results is clearly impossible. It is felt that the present study offers a much 
‘cleaner’ test of Eysenck’s propositions than a study such as that by Claridge; under 
these less ambiguous conditions, the expected relationship has been discovered 
and is easily explained by Eysenck’s theory. 

The finding that group I was significantly superior to group E in overall per- 
formance requires some comment. In 1964 Eysenck (1964b) modified his theory 
again so that now extraverts were predicted to have greater reminiscence scores 
because introverts’ performance on the post-rest trials would be depressed below 
that of the extraverts. This was because introverts would have greater gl, following 
the rest pause than extraverts, because the former condition faster and stronger. 


Thus differences in ,I,, rather than in I,, were said to be responsible for differences 
in reminiscence scores for the two groups. 


prediction were found by Eysenck; his tw 
rest, but differed post- 


Performance curves in line with this 
© groups were equal in performance pre 
rest with the extraverts superior. The present study, however, 
finds the introverts superior to the extraverts both on pre-rest and post-rest trials 
(see Fig. 1); these differences are easily handled by an I interpretation. IRPs were 
longer for the extraverts; work intervals between IRPs wers shorter for them; IRPs 


began after shorter lengths of practice for extraverts than they did for introverts- 
Inspection of Fig. 1 shows introverts and extraverts equal in performance at the 
start of the post-rest trials; this should 7 


ren ae po ot have happened if Eysenck’s most recent 
modification is correct. At that point, introverts should be below extraverts 1n 
performance, according to the 1964 version of his theory. However, ,I, was probably 
equal for both groups in this study at the start of the post-rest ‘nial: he same would 
be true at the end of the pre-restseries. This wouldcome dKotbecaase the introverts’ 
greater conditionability would be balanced or offset by the more frequent IRPs 


rie extraverts (see Spielmann, 1963) prior to the rest pause. If such were the case, 

t oe found in the present study between the groups pre-rest would be due 

to differences in rates of accumulation and dissipation of I,, which dissipated quer 
n 


the rest period with a resultin i aie 
g equality of perfi the post" 
trials. Rechtschaffen (1958), Ray ( i beech ok ane 


i k 
i 1959), Bendig & Eigenbrode 1961) and Eysene 
(1956) also obtained performance curves similar to ioe in this a Examination 
of the performance curves for groups I and IN in the present study reveals two curves 


cted for two such groups on the basis of 2 
: ‘ Although Eysenck (1964a) rejects an inhibition” 
theory interpretation of pursuit rotor reminiscence, the present study does acco" 

with such an interpretation, bot l p i 


7 h in terms of pre- and post-rest performance di 
ferences between neurotics and normals and in terms of greater reminiscence 10 the 


neurotic (high-drive) subjects. In short, Eysenck’s departure from his original, 


which are exactly what would be predi 
reactive inhibition hypothesis. 
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inhibition-based theory may be premature, in view of the present study and several 
similar earlier ones. 

A study by Yates & Laszlo (1965) matched nine extraverts and ro introverts on 
drive and tested them on a pursuit rotor under conditions of (a) distributed practice 
and then (b) massed practice (after tracking had reached an asymptote for both 
groups). Contrary to prediction from either early version of Eysenck’s theory 
(1955, 1957), no performance differences were found. Although this study should 
be replicated with larger samples before it can be regarded as conclusive, it does 
Point up the importance of ‚H, as a possible confounding factor in the present study. 
As Yates points out, the observed difference between the introverts and extraverts 
at the end of the pre-rest trials in this study may be caused in part by differential 
sH,, in addition to different amounts of I,. However, there is no difference between 
introverts and extraverts in this study at the start of the post-rest trials. This implies 
an equality of ,H, at this point, which in turn implies equality of ,H, at the end of the 
Pre-rest series, since neither group practised during the intervening rest pause. 
Thus the observed difference in this study between groups I and E on pre-rest trials 
remains attributable chiefly to differences in I,. Also, Eysenck (1962) feels that the 
Test period begins early enough in the learning curve so that differential ,H, at the 
end of the pre-rest practice is not an important factor; in the present experiment 
8roup I was on target only 20 per cent of the time when the rest pause began and 
group E, only ro per cent. During the post-rest trials these percentages tripled. 
With sH, and „I, comparable for introverts and extraverts at the start of the rest 
Period (as well as drive), the observed performance difference at that point must 
have been caused by differences in I, in the two groups, in conformity with Eysenck’s 
earlier (1962) version of his theory. 

Finally, inspection of Fig. 1 shows that group IN, in spite of its hypothesized 
higher drive, consistently performed at lower levels of effectiveness than group I, 
both pre-and post-rest. This is easily accounted for by the Yerkes-Dodson principle. 
It seems safe to assume that group IN, while pushed by its introversion and drive 
to work at the tracking task ceaselessly (compared to group E), was at the same time 
handicapped by its higher drive so that accuracy (time-on-target) suffered, and the 
Outcome for both groups vis-d-vis the introverts was the same. Thus groups IN 
and E were both relatively ineffective performers in this experiment, but for two 
entirely different sets of reasons. Group E rested often but achieved accuracy 
when they did work; group IN practised ceaselessly, but never achieved much 
accuracy; group I, finally, practised ceaselessly and accurately. Hence its overall 
effectiveness and superiority in both comparisons. 

It would be interesting as well as theoretically valuable to devise some apparatus 
Which would allow one to check on the accuracy of the foregoing hypotheses. What 
Would be needed would be a measure of actual time spent in working (‘responding’), 
to augment the measure of time-on-target usually used in this work. Perhaps a 
Simple pulley device with wires attached to the subject’s working (or resting) arm 
at one end and to a recorder at the other would suffice. The hypotheses would then 

€: equal amounts of responding for groups I and IN (past an initial period in which 
8toup IN would respond more due to its higher drive), but greater accuracy in terms 
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inst 
of time-on-target for group I; greater amounts of wer, for os ea ap 
roup E, and greater time-on target for group I v. group E, since dena th 
ual ae and thus may be assumed equal in accuracy. Further = —_* 
this work could be made by locating a group of neurotic extraverts, Ww + dee 
inferior to the other groups in time-on-target, due to their inaccuracy ene eile 
and great need to rest (extraversion). They would be a. rm pate 
as group E members, in addition to being the most ineffective of the ee ed 
sized groups with respect to time-on-target. The implication of measur mene? 
as those described here (for amount of time responding, whether or not ae 
being hit) for Eysenck’s theoretical position is quite obvious. Such mea 


i ation of the 
seems to this writer to be the next logical place to look for further confirmatio 
theory. 
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Book Reviews 


Studies of Troublesome Children. By D. H. Stott. London: Tavistock Publications, 
1966. Pp. 208. 325. 


This book is in three sections. The first is concerned with 33 troublesome children from 
Glasgow secondary schools, whose case histories were obtained by school welfare officers 
who were integral members of the staffs of the schools concerned, and who were trained social 
Workers. ‘These 33 children had all obtained high scores on Dr Stott’s Delinquency Prediction 
Instrument, which were then checked by obtaining another delinquency prediction score 
from his Bristol Social Adjustment Guide (BSAG). The case histories are fully reported, 
the results of treatment presented and the prevention of delinquency by early detection and 
treatment of delinquent trends discussed. 

The second section presents the results of a controlled study of 300 truants from all over 

Britain, which investigated the social adjustment of the group, and other factors such as reasons 
for truanting, solitary versus group truanting and parental attitudes. The conclusions drawn 
are that truants are a severely maladjusted group, that children who truanted in order to attend 
an outside attraction were just as maladjusted as the rest, and that there did not seem to be 
any foundation for the theory that truancy is the accepted mode of behaviour in certain neigh- 
bourhoods, and as such is indulged in by well-adjusted individuals from that area. Again in 
this study the degree of maladjustment was measured on the BSAG. 
_ The third section is entitled ‘Towards an Understanding of Behaviour Disturbance’. In 
it the author discusses the view that behaviour disturbance is usually the result of multiple 
Impairment of either physical or neurological origin, lowering tolerance of stress. He supports 
this view by presenting results of other studies, many of which are his own. He presents his 
own classification of types of maladjustment, and ends with a theory of human motivation 
Which attempts to account for the development of different types of maladjustment in terms 
of interferences of various kinds with the individual’s ability to respond to his environment. 

The author’s thesis is that behaviour disturbance occurs sometimes, and perhaps always, 
as a result of the individual being abnormally susceptible to stress, of being ‘temperamentally 
Impaired’, He cites many cases of maladjusted children suffering from other impairments 
Such as defective vision, respiratory diseases and enuresis. His argument becomes circular, 

Owever, when he infers ‘neural impairment’ from behaviour disturbance as in the case 
of Herbert. 

The volume presents a large amount of interesting data, and is persuasive in its plea for 
earlier detection, and adequate treatment, of behaviour disturbance to prevent delinquency. 


H. D. RUSSELL 


P. Sychopathology: Its Causes and Symptoms. By F. Kräupl Taylor. London: 
Butterworths, 1966. Pp. ix+356. 708. 


Dr Kräupl Taylor manages to cover an astonishingly wide field in this book, ranging from 
ödel’s proof that ‘an axiomatic system can only be shown to be consistent if it is incomplete’ 
to the four different chromosome constitutions which can result from 15/21 translocation. 
is long list of references includes Brentano, Father Coplestone (on logical positivism), 
rancis Crick (on the genetic code), Francis Galton, Robert Graves (on the Greek myths), 
eidegger, Hippocrates, Husserl, Laplace, von Neumann (on the mathematical foundation 
Of quantum mechanics), Linus Pauling (on sickle-cell anaemia), Schilder, Schopenhauer and 
errington. He cites the original papers of Ganser, Meynert, Wernicke, and Griinthal and 
t6rring, in describing the conditions associated with their names. Nor has he overlooked 
Such curiosities as J. D. Rolleston on ‘Penis captivus; a historical note’ and H. Hildebrandt 
Uber Krampf des Levator ani beim coitus’. The book is worth possessing for the references 
alone (555 of them at 13d. a time). 
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The question that will be asked is whether this gallimaufry of scholarship pe eo 
assembled into a coherent text. The answer is on the whole yes. Dr Kräupl Taylor Lie E 
logically from Part 1 on the ‘Symptoms and Aetiologies of Diseases’ (occupying a T i 
the book) to Part 2 on the ‘ Descriptive Psychopathologies’ and Part 3 on me aS 
Psychopathologies’. The first part is an essay in the philosophy of medicine, w T bain 
freely on genetic, physiological and pathological data to discuss such themes as the min F on 
relationship, the nature of disease and the problems of classification. Itis only in this = A 
that one has a sense that the author has failed to unify his text and might with advantage hav 
deleted some interesting but peripheral material. = 

The second part on the ‘Descriptive Psychopathologies’ is excellent and benefits ona 
mously from bringing together the findings of several disciplines. It is firmly based on sy 
approach of Karl Jaspers and the phenomenological writers, usefully supplemented by oo 
cepts due to neurologists, sensory physiologists, and experimental psychologists. The Pe 
part, ‘Dynamic Psychopathologies’, deals first with the psychopathology of trance sta il 
and hysteria, and then with the historical development of Freud’s theories. ‘These are w i 
summarized, and reference is made to attempts at independent verification. Dr Kraup 


h R ts 
Taylor has not felt it necessary to devote much space to Freud’s rivals, emulators, adheren 
or successors. Some of us will be grateful for this. 


A. D. HARRIS 


The Hampstead Psychoanalytic Index: a Stu 
a Two-year-old Child. By John Bolland a 
Maria Kawenoka, Lily Neurath, Hanna 

Baker. New York: International Universi 


dy of the Psychoanalytic Case Mater ial of 
nd Joseph Sandler in collaboration with 
Engl Kennedy, Agnes Bene and Sheila 
ties Press, 1965. Pp. xiii+205. $4.5 


For many years a research method by which a wide range of psychoanalytic treatment 


. x t 
à n needed, in order that theoretical concepts should be kep 
under constant scrutiny. This bo 


Amnesia. By C. W. M. Whitty and O. L. Zangwill. London: Butterworths, 1966. 
Pp. 217. 645. 


Increasing specialization in n 
led to the current trend to publi 
field. Indeed, it would now b 
on the subject of amnesia, 


l 
eurology and Psychology, as in other sciences, has presuman 4 
sh conference reports, or c 
e a formidable task for on 
although Talland recently 


kó 
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his monograph Deranged Memory. The present volume, edited jointly by a neurologist and a 
Psychologist, illustrates a major advantage of the current approach, as it encompasses widely 
different facets of the problem: a concise review of animal studies (Weiskrantz) ; a useful 
summary of neurological data (Whitty & Lishman), a psychological evaluation of the amnesic 
syndrome (Zangwill) ; a review of ECT studies (Williams); and chapfers on the neuropatho- 
logical (Brierly), psychogenic (Stengel) and medico-legal (Gibbens) aspects of memory 
impairment. 

The weight of emphasis is on clinical and pathological data and, as the editors suggest, 
these are important for the formulation of theories of memory. The possibility of a tentative 
integration is implied in some of the chapters: Weiskrantz has suggested a scheme, incorpor- 
ating the relationships of short-term and long-term memory traces and noise in the central 
nervous system ; and Milner has contributed a cogent analysis of the different types of memory 
loss which are demonstrable after unilateral temporal lobe excisions or bilateral lesions of the 
hippocampus and hippocampal gyrus, and which may have intriguing theoretical implica- 
tions, 

This volume spans a wide field and should prove an invaluable source of material and refer- 
ences for clinicians. It may also help to bridge the gap between clinical and experimental 
work, and thus lead to a long overdue confrontation of discipline and method. 


FREDA NEWCOMBE 


Early Childhood Disturbances, the I; nfantile Neurosis, and the Adulthood Disturbances: 
Problems of a Developmental Psychoanalytical Psychology. By Humberto Nagera. 
New York: International Universities Press; London: Hogarth Press, 1966. 


Pp. 95. 255.3 $3.00. 


This monograph forms part of a wider study entitled ‘Assessment of Pathology in Child- 
hood’ which is being conducted at the Hampstead Child-Therapy Clinic, London, and, while 
it can stand on its own, it should be assessed with this in mind. It consists of a clarification of 
early childhood disorders and some discussion of their relation to those in later life, since, as 
Anna Freud points out in a preface, we are no longer content to subsume all childhood 
disorders under the title of infantile neurosis, nor to lay the blame for them exclusively at 
the door either of faulty relationships or of faulty ego development. 

Dr Nagera begins by tracing the background of developmental psychoanalytic psychology 
With some reference to Hartmann’s work on ego psychology. He goes on to describe and 
illustrate ‘developmental interference’ by which he means whatever disturbs the typical 
Unfolding of the child’s development, including the unjustified demands that may be made 
on him. He describes how such demands may lead on to a developmental neurotic conflict 
When they become ‘internalized’, that is, when the child no longer fights the interference 
Openly, but takes on the external demands as part of his own superego demands. He describes 
these conflicts as usually specifically linked to certain developmental phases and of a transitory 
Nature since a compromise solution is often found, and he considers them as possible by- 
Products of every child’s development. However, where they persist they form the basis for 
an Ongoing neurotic conflict between id, ego, and superego. Dr Nagera distinguishes these 
Neurotic conflicts from neurosis proper, which often involves several such conflicts and 
aPpears only at a later stage in the child’s development. , : . i 

In subsequent chapters Dr Nagera relates these observations to Freud’s concept of infantile 
Neurosis and he discusses the links between infantile and adult disturbances and neuroses. 

© concludes with a somewhat condensed developmental scheme. uae 

his book, which includes a useful index, provides an enlargement and elucidation of; present 
Psychoanalytic theory on childhood disturbance, an area where a good deal of confusion 
*eigns somewhat masked by the use of all-inclusive terms. It should be useful for the more 
Precise diagnosis and the further understanding of these disorders. Its somewhat concen- 
trated nature makes one hope that it may prove to be the forerunner of a more extended 
treatment of the subject, where the theoretical formulations could be explored and illustrated 


n rath i 
er more detail. D. M. WILLS 
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Freud and Christianity. By R. S. Lee. Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1967- 
Pp. 186. 4s. 6d. 


‘The original version pf this Pelican reissue was given to the reviewer in 1948. Psychoanalysis 
was the avant-garde psychology and therapy at the time. Perhaps this is why Dr Lee felt 
impelled to apologize for Christianity in psychoanalytical terms: for psychoanalysis no form 
but ‘ego-Christianity’ would do—not that this really means more than that a religion needs to 
be maturely founded. 

Twenty years later, with the limitations of psychoanalysis as a psychology and as a thera- 
peutic tool both clearly recognized, and the discipline well pigeon-holed, possibly even slightly 
passé, Dr Lee’s work can be seen as a courageous but ‘ popular’ and not very successful effort a 
reconciliation. ‘The value is not enhanced by Dr Lee’s insistence—though no firm evidence 
existed then and has not since become substantiated—that psychoanalysis is to be ‘ conceded 
scientific (p. 15), nor by his rigid adherence to the validity for all mankind of the Oedipus 
complex (especially pp. 24, 118-19), ‘the climax of the development’; ‘ part of every normal 
person’s development’. It seems no accident that the author describes it only in terms of the 
male child’s fight with the father for the possession of the mother. Yet even here he ducks the 
important issue: if the three-year-old could ‘win’ the fight and mother slept with him (p. 63) 
what would they do in sexual relation? Could he do more than cuddle her? If, as Dr Lee 
insists, maturity resides in the successful resolution of this complex, how is it that there is still 
no evidence that cuddling widows produce more mother-fixated sons? Unlike the superego 
(and Dr Lee’s “superego religion’ is his most felicitous depiction in the book) the value, as 4 
concept, of which is repeatedly verified in psychiatric practice, a classically oedipal type fo) 
situation is tio discovered in the clinic and offers little therapeutically, allowing doubt about 
pote toes en ths a rp lg the female counterpart, it is uncertain whether his 
pp. 58-9) imagining Selec oe iene a er cana (ps a 
her father, Iralak sn gr g a penis from her clitoris and thus, one presumes, attac a 
logically obsessed with the pk touse Dr Lee’s own technique, he is not psy¢ a 
BE four which hes ed oedipal conflict evidenced in his own dream at the ag 

fe 1 e is bold enough to describe on p. 63. 

ie ee ee reason of loose language, suggests woolly thinking 
and memories; over the meani 3 di i a ana aaa ee is intantile ve 
oyinstitestaiessanes Te rata: Significance of narcissism) ; that by reason of sigeeping Y 
superego (p. 132) ‘ aive—moral judgements (as well as conscience) reside in ite 
freethinker ‘is bo ggression may lead to vegetarianism (p- 136); the 
a ree users of the term ‘Mother ae 
i T (p. 106); rabid Protestants have strongly repres 
oedipal urges (p. 106)—but does not Dr Lee think we all do ?—to mention but a few. AS 
«an acute conscience may be the sign not of a saintly dispost- 


For this reviewer, Dr Lee’s essay demonstrates mainly the rashness of judging 


SEYMOUR SPENCER 


What Freud Really Said. B David St : a 
Books, 1967. Pp. 217. ss, y id Stafford-Clark. Harmondsworth: Peng 


stall 
seful introduction to Freud, originally 


ar ars ago. While t iwi i mmary ° 
Freud’s theories’ is unfortunatel : © the claim that it is the ‘first brief su ead 
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three of the long case-studies (Dora, Little Hans and the Rat Man), whose interest to the 
clinician greatly exceeds that of the later anthropological and sociological writings. The quota- 
tions, which are ample and well chosen, are given in James Strachey’s authoritative version 
and Dr Stafford-Clark has throughout made good use of Strachey’s 24-volume Standard 
Edition. The early writings (Vol. 1 of that edition) had not appeared in time to be consulted, 
and this no doubt accounts for a number of minor slips. Thus ‘Studies on Hysteria’ (1895) 
is confused with the ‘ Preliminary Communication’ (1893) and dated more or less at random 
1886 (p. 8), 1893 (p. 33), 1895 (p. 34), 1893-5 (p. 202). The Five Lectures were published in 
1910 not 1900, and An Outline of Psychoanalysis in 1940 not 1939. Freud’s birthplace was 
Freiberg (in Moravia) and not Freiburg; it would be nice to have this at any rate put right 
in a later printing. 

The book can be recommended to anyone who wants to catch something of the authentic 
flavour of Freud's thought, and it gives enough hard fact to be of value to those reading for 
examinations. 

A. D. HARRIS 


Experiments in Persuasion. Edited by R. L. Rosnow and E. J. Robinson. London: 
Academic Press, 1967. Pp. 519. 72s. 


As an introduction to the voluminous experimental literature on attitude change and as a 
comprehensive reference source for the researcher, this book serves an excellent purpose. 
The title, however, is misleading. More appropriate would have been ‘Experiments in 
Attitude Change’. No attempt is made to deal with persuasion in ongoing interaction, group 
Conformity and deviance, hypnotic suggestibility, unintended persuasion (à la Rosenthal), 
Or general behaviour modification. The coverage is restricted almost exclusively to changes 
in the cognitive (rather than affective or behavioural) component of attitudes as manifested 
in questionnaire responses. 

The editors have prefaced each ropic covered with a few pages of discussion, but without 
Presenting any developed viewpoint of their own. The discussion is adequate but pedestrian, 
and the style is ponderous. At worst one has to put up with such atrocities as ‘the inchoation 
of a wealth of principles’ and ‘credibility is in the eye of the beholder’. Other offences in- 
clude an excessive recourse to footnotes and an annoying habit of posing the questions that 
Subsequent studies investigate, while coyly neglecting to summarize or discuss the studies’ 
conclusions, Since this omission is seldom rectified later, the text tends to lack integration 
and closure. 

The organization of the book sensibly follows the Smith, Lasswell, and Casey formula, 
Consisting of five sections: ‘Source’, ‘Message’, ‘Recipient’, ‘Channel ’, ‘Effects’, (By an 
Unfortunate and unaccountable oversight the publishers have omitted the whole of the 
: annel’ section and have amputated the preceding article at the results section!) The 
treatment is correspondingly systematic, but weak in its neglect of interaction effects among 
the five factors. Among source, message, and recipient variables, for example, interaction 
effects are surely strong. Of the 30 articles reprinted ‘Source’ and ‘Channel’ are allotted a 
total of five, ‘Recipient’ and ‘Effects’ 19. While somewhat reflective of current research 
activity, this favouritism will no doubt displease some readers. The selection of articles is 
Otherwise quite laudable considering the embarrassment of riches available and includes both 
“stablished classics and salient current research. In only one or two instances have studies 
of doubtful quality been included. 

n sum, a book which, despite many shortcomings, could prove handy to student, teacher 
°F researcher. And at least an attempt has been made to consider sources of artifact in this 
area of investigation, a refreshing innovation. 

JOHN D. DAVIS 


Progress in Experimental Personality Research, vol. 4. Edited by B. A. Maher. New 
ork and London: Academic Press, 1967. Pp. 323. 107s. 6d. 


t This Series is rapidly establishing itself as a psychologist’s vade mecum of current issues in 
he field of personality. Shrewdly, it does not attempt to outdo the vast menu of the Annual 
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Review, but each volume takes a broad theme and most of the contributors write y aan 
a ‘position paper’ in the area. Thus half of volume 4 is directly concerned = pen 
Epstein sets out a new theory of anxiety (using old concepts to do with the roa mee 
heightening and steepening of generalization gradients of anxiety); Worell discusses co ie 
and complains that past studies have not dealt with complex value areas and Jong cae 
processes (a complaint which could be made about any area of modern psychology) ; Ren 
reviews conflict research on ‘multiple outcome/varying time interval between choice an : 
outcome’ situations and it is no fault of Renner’s that the hypothesizing tends to be abou 
high school dropouts and the experimenting about rats in variable delay boxes. ait 
The other three contributions are arguably related. Walters & Parke review the rew 
versus punishment issue in the socialization of children and carefully adduce a few Aue 7 
arguments for the usefulness of punishment. Incidentally, the prose of the book is solem i 
technical and those whose parents used to thump them until admissions of badness and Sees 
mises to be good were forthcoming might just recognize this as ‘the acquisition of se i 
critical responses, which undoubtedly play a large part in fostering self-control, is facilitate : 
if termination of punishment is contingent on their utterance’. Minton discusses ‘ powe" 
as a personality construct, and just when you think you can damn him for a trait psychologist, 
he slides sideways and defines ‘latent power’ as an ‘ acquired behavioural disposition’. Broen 
& Storms contribute a theory of response interference in schizophrenia which well meets @ 


lot of data but which repeatedly refers to relevance without deciding in whose terms = 
experimenter’s, the schizophrenic’s or normative man’s) stimuli are to be judged relevan 
or irrelevant. 


The unequivocal compliment that one can pay this book, and the whole series so far, is t° 


say that the editing and contributions are competent enough to make any adverse criticism, 
in effect, an attack on the whole sort of social 


À a nt 
learning approach which now seems to represe 
mainstream American psychology, 


D. BANNISTER 


Modern Perspectives in World Psychiatry. Edited by John G. Howells. Edinburgh 
and London: Oliver & Boyd, 196 


8. Pp. xxvi+787. 168s. 


It is not possible in a short 
two main parts (rather unh: 


Psora; an ienti jnical’), 
i i Scientific z and i Cli 1 
ters, an introductio; 


: . ical difficulties of translation, some of the English 
versions contain strange hybrids (e.g. non-hydraziniques) and infelicitous expressions- üi 
i ctly reviewed by Penrose, but the Russian co” on. 
: S difficult to follow. The editor adds a chapter | 
family psychopathology in schizophrenia, but in spite of an able critique of work in this fe i 
there remains some confusion over terminology with terms such as ‘ process’ and ‘ emotion? 
illness’ left undefined, and the assumption made that a cerebral organic process is involve 
without critically evaluating the evidence. en 

Kasten provides a well-illustrated account of recent advances in neurocytology ; Barr meen 
on nuclear sexing, but does not discuss the possible bearing of this work on such fundame 
issues as the development of sexual orientation and homosexuality, and is already out of ea 
on the XYY syndrome. Two chapters cover the biochemical (McEwen) and neurolog? 


izophrenia is succin 


adi, 


K 


eC 
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(Lord Brain) aspects of memory. A short chapter on the body image (Critchley) does not 
fully explore the possible psychiatric overtones, e.g. the phenomena of depersonalization. 
Penfield’s account of the neurophysiological basis of thought relies heavily on his own brilliant 
and unique research experience. 

A valuable and well-documented account of the phenomena of hypnosis is given by Black; 
the Russian work and that of other ‘Socialist countries’ on group hypnosis is described by 
Ivanov. An authoritarian approach is adumbrated, but wide claims are made without any 
controlled studies being quoted. The chapter on sensory deprivation (Solomon & Rossi) is in 
many ways a model contribution ; concise, critical and comprehensive. Oswald summarizes 
recent work on sleep, but there is some overlap with two other chapters on hallucination 
(West) and model psychoses (Luby & Gottlieb). Some of the newer hallucinogenic drugs are 
not mentioned at all, e.g. the important DOM (dimethoxy methyl amphetamine), popularly 
designated as STP. 

Eysenck gives a characteristically trenchant personal appraisal of the contributions of 
clinical psychology, outlining three main approaches: dynamic, psychometric and experi- 
mental. The chapter on learning theories (Wolpe) is weak and uncritical, omitting all recent 
references to controlled studies that do not wholeheartedly support the author’s claims. The 
evaluation of psychoanalysis (White) is disappointing and instead of an up-to-date critique of 
some fundamental tenets of Freudian theory (e.g. libido, childhood sexuality) he concentrates 
On a comparative survey of Erikson’s work. The obscurities of existential analysis remain (at 
least for the present reviewer) in spite of a gallant attempt at clarification in the chapter by 
Condrau & Boss. 

The Japanese contribution (Ikeda) on Morita’s theory of neurosis comes across as a strange 
amalgam of Janet, Weir Mitchell and Buddhism! An attempt to update Pavlovian theory in 
the light of recent advances in neurophysiology and widen its psychiatric applications 
(Monakhov) is unconvincing and not supported by adequate clinical data. Shapiro presents 
a useful review of the placebo response but the French account of psychopharmacology (Delay 
& Deniker) tends to be too condensed, idiosyncratic in matters of terminology and classifica- 
tion and not easy to read. 

For some, ‘social psychiatry’ means community psychiatry and a chapter on this topic by 
Maxwell Jones tries to disentangle some of the issues involved. There are some surprising 
Omissions in his account, e.g. no reference to Clark’s work (Clark, David H. (1964), Admin- 
istrative Therapy. London: Tavistock Publications), nor is sufficient notice taken of more 
recent work in the follow-up of schizophrenics (e.g. Brown, G. W. et al. (1966), Schizo- 
bhrenia and Social Care. London: Oxford University Press). The editor makes a further 
contribution to ‘family psychiatry’, a subject he has made his own. The methodological and 
other problems, both theoretical and practical, posed by transcultural psychiatry, are intro- 
duced in the chapter by Wittkower. The volume ends with a perspicacious survey of some 
Seneral principles of construction of psychiatric hospitals (Sivadon). 

F. E. KENYON 


P. Sychopharmacology: Dimensions and Perspectives. Edited by C. R. B. Joyce. (Mind 
and Medicine Monographs, 17.) London: Tavistock Publications, 1968. Pp. 
IX+ 430. 63s. 


In this book representatives of various disciplines within psychopharmacology describe 
their own subjects for the ‘man in the next laboratory’; anyone thinking of entering the field 
Might also read it with profit. Procedures and arguments are more emphasized throughout 
than the facts so far uncovered by them. The ‘ basic principles’ of pharmacology, psychology, 
and animal experimentation, and ‘basic neuroanatomical methods’ are given 25-35 pages 
Sach, The difficulties of the clinical trial are well brought out by C. R. B. Joyce; much public 
Money would be saved if this chapter were read in certain places. The hallucinogens are the 
only drugs given a chapter to themselves; only the antidepressants are considered in any 

€tail from a clinical point of view. There are chapters on ‘Undernutrition’ and the ‘De- 
Veloping Brain’, on ‘Ethology’, on some ‘Social and Epidemiological Aspects of Psycho- 
P armacology’, and on its history. 
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signal detection theory and its equivalents get two short sentences and no references, inform- 
ation theory gets one reference and two long paragraphs. Nowhere in the book is the difficulty 
on behaviour adequately stressed; 
well have been considered in detail. 
Nowhere is there any discussion of work on humans such as that done by Eysenck, by Teplov 
et al., by Summerfield and Steinberg. 

No one defends psychology against ethology on the rampage. It is not made clear how one 
could be sure that ethological interpretations of drug studies are correct without ruling out 
many more ‘atomic’ accounts, nor how one could know what sorts of alternative accounts 
might be feasible without studying relatively atomic levels of behaviour as much as relatively 


molecular levels. The ethologist’s views about how best to understand behaviour are asserted 
often, but never argued out. 
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Naturally not all the research or work of every department can be mentioned, but it is not 
always clear why some have been omitted—e.g. geriatrics, neuropathology. As it stands, 
though, this volume offers a useful Postgraduate revision course and is well-produced and 
edited. It also stands as a further tribute to Sir Aubrey’s wisdom, as well as his critical and 
catalytic influence on the whole development of British psychiatry. 

F. E. KENYON 


Psychologists in Education Services: The Summerfield Report. Department of Educa- 
tion and Science. London: HMSO, 1968. Pp. xx +171. 45s. 


A working party was appointed in February 1965 ‘to consider the field of work ofeducational 
Psychologists employed by local education authorities and the qualifications and training 
necessary; to estimate the number of psychologists required, and to make recommendations’. 

The report establishes that the first concern of psychologists in education services is to 
contribute to the solution of problems arising out of the two main social environments in 
Which a school child lives. It should be recognized even more widely than it is at present 
that, when a child has special psychological needs and problems, these involve an interaction 
in him of influences of both family and school, even though his difficulties may become 
apparentin only one setting or the other. Itis therefore essential that educational psychologists 
should work in close collaboration with psychiatrists and psychiatric social workers. 

In view of the fact that educational psychologists are virtually the only psychologists em- 
Ployed by local authorities it is important that they should pay increasing attention to the 
Psychological needs of children before they go to school, and of young people for a year or 
two after they have left. It is appropriate for psychologists to Participate in careers guidance 
for handicapped school-leavers and for their advice to be available for other young people. 
School counsellors and staffs of child guidance and school psychological services should 
co-operate closely. It is also necessary for psychologists with special training and experience 
to be available to work with medical services concerned with pre-school children. Psychologists 
Should also be available for consultation by the staffs of training centres for mentally handi- 
capped children and young people. 

Psychologists should also be responsible for children and young people who appear before 
the courts, as they are able to make valuable contributions to court decisions. Magistrates 
Should be encouraged to make increasingly discriminating use of guidance of this kind. 
Psychologists should also be available to co-operate with probation officers engaged in case- 
Work with children and young people who have been before the courts. 

Educational psychologists should play an important part in counselling young people on 
their personal relationships and on their problems. 

New methods of recruitment and training of educational psychologists should recognize 
that graduates who have started their careers with an honours degree in psychology should 
become the main source of educational psychologists. The number of such graduates will 
have increased from 200 in 1960 to 1,000 in 1973. . i 

The working party recommends that there should be three main routes enabling people 
to qualify as educational psychologists. First, the traditional route whereby trained teachers 
can subsequently become qualified in psychology and in educational psychology in particular; 
Secondly, a route enabling graduates in psychology to train and gain experience in teaching 
before training specifically to become educational psychologists; and thirdly, a route which 
Would require the development of new courses in order to enable graduates in psychology 
to proceed immediately to postgraduate training and to become trained educational psycho- 

Ogists in two years. The working party particularly recommends this third method, as post- 
8raduate training can be shorter, more concentrated, more directed and no less effective. 

New postgraduate training centres should be relatively large and established in regions 
Where there are at present the greatest shortages of psychologists in the education services. 

COnomies would result from an increase in the size of the centres; acedemic and professional 
Staffs would be concentrated rather than dispersed; and the departments could provide a 
Servi ion authorities within their vicinities. 

The Aa psychological knowledge in the field of education should be furthered 

Y arrangements which would enable some practising educational psychologists to devote 
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periods of time to specialized clinical and research work, which might, for example, lead to 
Ph.D. degrees and other higher qualifications. Postgraduate training for educational psy- 
chology needs to be planned and co-ordinated on a national basis; finance, for both post- 
graduate departments and individual students, is needed and should be provided. 

Finally, it is recommended that local authorities should plan child guidance and school 
psychological services on the assumption that one educational psychologist will be required 
for 10,000 school children. Staffing at this level should be achieved as soon as possible and 
certainly by 1990. It is clear that psychiatrists and psychiatric social workers will not be 
available in sufficient numbers to enable child guidance clinic teams to be provided in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the Underwood Committee; this prospective shortage 
underlines the need to increase substantially the supply of educational psychologists. 

The Summerfield Committee has succeeded in producing a constructive report and a 
wealth of valuable information. It must be hoped that the working party’s important recom- 
mendation concerning the development of new two-year courses to enable graduates in 
psychology to proceed immediately to postgraduate training and to become trained educational 
psychologists will be treated as a matter of real urgency and thus enable educational psy- 
chologists to make the contribution which is needed by schools and social services alike. 


HANS HOXTER 


Treatment or Torture. By G. Seaborn Jones. London: Tavistock, 1968. Pp. 324- 
555. 
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this kind should lead to relapses and symptom substitution; when these dire effects were 
not found, analysts began to change their interpretation of Freudian dogma and argued that 
after all perhaps such things could be. In due course they will no doubt claim that this 
is indeed what Freud predicted all along! Not a good book, but interesting in giving one 
an insight into a completely closed mind, fighting off the realization that psychoanalysis is 
being rejected on all sides because of its manifest failure to achieve therapeutic successes 
or theoretical advances. 
H. J. EYSENCK 


Reviews of Research in Behaviour Pathology. Edited by D. S. Holmes. Chichester: 
Wiley, 1968. Pp. 574. 955.; paper 53s. 


This is another book of readings. ‘The aim of this book was to bring together a series of 
Papers that review, compare, and evaluate the large amount of empirical research that has 
been done on some of the important aspects of behaviour pathology. Notall areas of behaviour 
pathology are covered by the 17 articles that are included, but their references to more than 
1,590 other articles suggest that the topics under consideration are covered rather thoroughly. 
In selecting articles an attempt was made to include those that present different theoretical 
Positions, a variety of methodological approaches, and numerous research findings, thus 
Providing a firm and broad base for understanding problems of behaviour pathology ... A 
brief Editor’s introduction opens each article and introduces the reader to the problem area 
and, where necessary, to the concepts and terminology used in the review. In addition, the 
reader is alerted to questions and issues that might be kept in mind when reading the reviews 
and seeking applications of the results.’ So much for the editor’s description of his book, 
which is accurate and to the point. The book itself is organized into four main sections, the 
first dealing with general problems, the second with neurotic disorders, the third with 
schizophrenic disorders, and the last with therapy, more specifically the applications of 
the principles of learning to the modification of pathological behaviour ‘in terms of the aim 
of the book an important reason for including the articles on therapy is that investigations 
of the effectiveness of therapy provide tests of our models for understanding pathology’. 

Many people do not like collections of reprints like this, and some quite hysterical letters 
on the subject have appeared in Contemporary Psychology. I cannot share these views; where 
many students have to share restricted library facilities, or where not all the required journals 
are taken by the library, such compilations can be extremely useful. They make possible the 
assigning of readings for seminars or for lecture courses in a way that is impossible without 
them. When the choice is well made such books make a real contribution to the teaching of 
psychology, particularly when they are available relatively cheaply in paperback form. 'The 
book under review fulfils all these conditions; the articles are well selected, all are worth 
reading, and the references given open up a very wide field for the reader. At 53s. for 574 
Pages the book works out at less than 1s. for ro pages; this is not an unreasonable price for 
what is offered. English readers will be particularly pleased to find that the editor has broken 
with the American tradition of quoting American authors only; several articles are authored 
in this country. Richard Lynn writes on Russian theory and research on schizophrenia; 
M. P. Feldman on aversion therapy for sexual deviations; and Barbara Tizard on the person- 
ality of epileptics. Altogether a good, solid and unassuming book that does well what it sets out 


to do. 
H. J. EYSENCK 


Mass Behaviour in Battle and Captivity. Edited by Samuel M. Meyers and Albert 
D. Biderman. London and Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1968. Pp. xxx 


+377. 995. 


A number of American and British authors have added little to their reputations by specu- 
lating about the behaviour of prisoners in the Korean war. They failed to read their history 
and to take into account a range of surveillance and security techniques, indulging instead 
in sociological and psychological theorization. In the latest American book the authors have 
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read their history and have given us some account of the Chinese social security techniques. 
But they have failed to draw from them what I believe to be the most important conclusion. 

The book under review is a study of Communist soldiers prior to and during battle, and 
subsequently in captivity. Itis based upon a project directed by the late William C. Bradbury. 
About 200 Chinese and North Koreans were interviewed during the last days of their captivity. 
The Communist prisoners made life very unpleasant for their American captors until the 
armistice was in sight, and then huge numbers of them refused to be repatriated. . 

The first of the three parts of this book describes the difficulties under which the project 
was carried out and apologizes for generalizing from the particular. I find the American 
habit of squeezing research material into the ritualistic moulds of classical experimental 
models deplorable. In this instance it is an uncomfortable fit, and unnecessary. 

Part 2 can best be described as a study of the society and environment of Communist 
soldiers, in search of an explanation of their adherence to Communism and why they risked 
their lives for it in war. The authors conclude that the Chinese have developed a ‘new tech- 
nique of social control’. New? A younger generation may find it new and interesting but, 
as the bibliography testifies, the material in these case histories, and the findings, have no 
claim at all to originality. For those of us who had a hand in this sorrowful period of history 


it is stale old stuff that has been better and more thoroughly done elsewhere by historians and 
journalists. 
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CYRIL CUNNINGHAM 


Experiences in Groups. 


By W. R. Bion. London: Tavistock, 1968. Pp. 198. 255-3 
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large enough extent to strengthen our ego; there were so few people around to talk with about 
events in groups; there was so little experience to draw on. Bion helped us distinguish the 
conscious task-related interactions in groups from the unwilled, unwished-for, uncontrollable 
happenings: the times when nobody could say anything interesting, the long episodes of 
triviality, the way groups blamed us and patronized us, the sudden strange hostilities against 
some quite irrelevant outgroup. Bion also helped give us a stance: we should not get captured 
by our groups, but stand apart, interpreting the events and pointing out the implications. 
Thus we managed to survive as workers with groups, and were able to accumulate experience 
which helped us help our groups. With all this experience behind us, we are able to re-read 
Bion, and now, to criticize. 

The criticisms appear minor, but they seriously challenge the role of the ‘consultant’ to 
the group, as indicated by Bion. (1) He gives no indication that it is ever useful to play a 
Supportive or an instructive role. It appears that the consultant carps and carps. People 
who have difficulty in working co-operatively, even more than others, find it difficult to 
be sure when things are going well in the group (task-wise). Will they learn best in a flow of 
comments almost uniformly showing up imperfections? (2) In order to avoid being sub- 
merged by the group, we all distanced like anything. Our tones were abnormally neutral 
and very easily ironic, like Bion’s. ‘This defensive manoeuvre should now be deplored; we 
need no longer think about people in this way. 

‘After a while desultory conversation breaks out again, and then another silence falls. It 
becomes clear to me that I am, in some sense, the focus of attention in the group. Furthermore, 
I am aware of feeling uneasily that I am expected to do something. At this point, I confide 
my anxieties to the group, remarking that, however mistaken my attitude might be, I feel 
just this. 

‘I soon find that my confidence is not very well received. Indeed, there is some indignation 
that I should express such feelings without seeming to appreciate that the group is entitled 
to expect something from me. .. . 

‘The friendliness of the group, though sorely tested, enables them to give me some informa- 
tion... When I draw attention to the fact that these ideas seem to me to be based on hearsay, 
there seems to be a feeling that I am attempting to deny my eminence as a “taker ” of groups. 
I feel, and say, that it is evident that the group had certain good expectations and beliefs 
about myself, and are sadly disappointed to find they are not true. The group is persuaded 
that the expectations are true, and that my behaviour is provocatively and deliberately 
disappointing—as much as to say, I could have behaved differently if I wanted to, and am 
only behaving this way out of spite. . . .” 

Andso heis, talking like a character out ofan Oxford don’s novel. He knows that dependence 
is the basic assumption of any group in our culture, on first meeting whoever is paid to be in 
charge of them, and this is all he can think of doing. What a misleading example for an aspiring 
young group worker, himself in a dependent situation, meditating on the precepts of the 
well-regarded, as to tone, attitude, and approach. The message is: ‘distance, distance at 
any price’. The dependence of people in groups is indeed a tiresome burden, but this is not 
the way to see them through it. 

(3) Connected with both the previous points is an old attitude which compels us to see 
what Johnnie is doing and to stop him. Some of us felt this particularly when the group seemed 
to behave on the assumption it was there for ‘pairing’ purposes; some of us felt it most strongly 
when the group was ‘fighting’ or ‘in flight’; some of us, including Bion, worried mainly about 
the group’s ‘dependence’ on us. (‘These four kinds of behaving rest on three possible emotional 
assumptions as to what the group has met for; Bion merges fight and flight into one.) When 
the group was engaged in any of these ways, the thing was to point it out. Now, however, ina 
Particular set of circumstances, one might well feel that working through a situation means 
Betting into it, along it, and out of it. A comment which stops the group from this sequence 
May be untimely and may block the group’s understanding and ability to cope better in the 
future, 

Another reason why this was a difficult review to write is that one ought in fairness to 
Propound an alternative approach—and I cannot. I can point a few steps on the road, though. 

In the book Bion concentrates on dependence phenomena. There is little on pairing, and 
So little on flight and fight that I am not sure what behaviour is labelled by the latter. But 
dependence is a worthwhile subject. Dependence on supposed experts or on those with 
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A central theme of social medicine is the study and description of disease in human societies 
and a growing preoccupation is with how well and in what way treatment is organized. This 
central theme is involved inevitably with the ecology of man as a species (hence the attractions 
of social medicine for the human biologists) as well as with theories of disease causation 
(derived from the non-random distributions of disease in human populations) and with such 
apparently mundane matters as our precious vital statistics. The growing preoccupation 
with medical care has involved the practitioners of social medicine increasingly in problems 
as widely separated as administrative innovation in the health services, evaluation techniques 
and social attitudes to sickness. The methods of social medicine are similar to those used in 
the other social sciences—quantitative surveys are used to evoke hypotheses which can be 
tested on experimental populations. 

When two genetically comparable populations experience different amounts of disease it is 
justifiable to seek for the reasons in their environment and ways of living. The communicable 
diseases of 19th and early 2oth century, though never simple, have yielded to this approach. 
Usually they were found to have one or two main ‘causes’ which could be controlled. Even 
the classic epidemic of this century (lung cancer) has only one main ‘cause’—the cigarette; 
though the complexity of the addiction has yet to be understood. In the west the pattern has 
changed dramatically in the last few years and the new threats of accidents, the chronic 
diseases of heart and lungs, the cancers, the congenital malformations and the major mental 
illnesses challenge the epidemiologist in quite a different way. They are very unlikely to 
turn out to have one ‘cause’ but seem to result from the very complex interaction of genetic 
and environmental factors governed by subtle variations in ways of living. The study of these 
interactions is among the more exciting tasks of social medicine today but it is only possible 
if other skills—such as those of the behavioural scientist—and good records are available. 
Professor Smith spends much of his time on this ‘pure’ social medicine, i.e. on aetiological 
studies, and perhaps not enough on the more practical side of social medicine, where it is 
applied to the running and evaluation of our health services. Of interest to social scientists 
is the emphasis throughout (though more often implied than stated) upon the urgent need 
for a multidisciplined approach to epidemiology and upon the varied and important contribu- 
tions of the social sciences to medicine. 

E. MAURICE BACKETT 


Work and Community: The Scott Bader Commonwealth and the Quest for a New 
Social Order. By Fred H. Blum. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1969. Pp.392. 


458. 


The author argues that the system of work in a capitalist organization allows little expression 
of human values, and enables technology to be dominant. Work is no longer regarded as a 
meaningful part of life and hence man’s growth is stinted and not allowed full expression. 
In the book, a new form of industrial organization is considered, the Scott Bader Common- 
wealth, and an attempt made to assess its significance ‘for the development of a social order 
in which human values are central and whole people can grow’ (Introduction). 

The distinction between ‘universals’ (principles and forms of relationships not determined 
by a particular culture) and the ‘historically specific’ runs through the book. The limited 
meaning of work which most people experience today is mainly a result of their muddling 
these two elements. ‘The author discusses the factors affecting this loss of meaning and fulfil- 
ment in work, and the effect this has in terms of the structure, power relations, motivation 
and feeling of ‘community’ in work. The centrality of the form of the organization of work 
in the total social order is stressed. ; . 

The Scott Bader Commonwealth is used to show the direction in which one can move to 
try and regain the universal meaning of work. Formed in 1951, the Commonwealth bases 
the participation of its members on common ownership. The history and formation of the 

Ommonwealth is clearly documented, as is thestructure of the organization, which represents 
Some movement away from a pyramidal structure. The author presents an assessment as to 

Ow far attitudes in the Company have changed as a result of the Commonwealth, towards 
People experiencing greater meaning and fulfilment in their work. Crudely the answer is 
“In some cases, some change towards the ideal, but still a long way to go’. This mono-causal 
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analysis can be questioned. Might not a process of self-selection be taking place; new recruits 
entering who are compatible on ideological or personality grounds with the new form of 
organization? Figures and an investigation of labour turnover might provide a clue in this 
direction. Differences in the degree of change of some attitudes are reported from the factory, 
laboratory and clerical staff. These differences are often not related to other variables, struc- 
tural or personal, and one is left with a feeling of incompleteness, and wanting to know more. 

While Scott Bader is successfully used to show the author’s thesis, other participative 
systems could have been used. The ideas put forward can be further explored by their 
discussion in terms of other documented studies of participation. 


JANET R. FORD 


Encyclopaedia of Cybernetics. By A. Müller. (Translated by G. Gilbertson.) 
Manchester: University Press; Barnes & Noble, 1968. Pp. 214. 50s. 


The present book appears just 20 years after Norbert Wiener’s classic Cybernetics, and thus 
serves as a means of assessing the progress which two decades have brought. The results 
are disappointing; there is little here to suggest that cybernetics is anything other than 4 
simple summation of the relevant parts of engineering control theory, of neurological and 
psychological control theory and of computing and informational Sciences Certainly some 
cross-fertilization has taken place. Some of the jargon of control theory, for example, has 
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Several omissions are conspicuous: Autocode, Automation, Brownian Movement, On-line 
and Off-line, Real Time, to name but a few. 
The book ends with three useful word-lists which translate respectively for German, 
French and Russian into English. 
ELWYN EDWARDS 


The Ecological Perspective on Human Affairs: with Special Reference to International 
Politics. By Harold and Margaret Sprout. London: Oxford University Press, 1968. 
Pp. 65. 26s. 6d. 


Recent efforts of political scientists to develop their discipline along more rigorous and 
‘scientific’ lines have been chiefly reflected in works on different types of systems analysis, 
a variety of approaches and methods, conceptual frameworks borrowed from other disciplines 
ranging from anthropology to cybernetics, and formal systems such as game theory. Though 
of varying degrees of importance, these explorations have all offered new insights into the 
problem of political explanation. Few, though, have given much attention to the subject 
of this book: the environment (or milieu, the term preferred by the joint authors here), and 
not many have grappled so convincingly with the questions of definition, reification and 
logical distinctions which the authors have treated in this book. 

Their main thesis is that ‘environmental concepts and relationships are inherent in, and 
central to, any serious discussion of human affairs’ (pp. 9-10), and the stated purpose of the 
book to ‘identify and clarify the various modes of thinking and speaking about environment 
and environmental relationships [and] to exemplify the utilities and limitations of ecological 
concepts and theories in various social contexts, but especially in the context of international 
politics’ (p. 201). 

These aims are achieved to a considerable degree, in clear and persuasive language. At 
the same time, many valuable points are made, which are of particular importance to political 
scientists both because of the contexts in which they arise, and the need of political science to 
apply such lessons. 

The most basic of these points is the distinction between the explanation of ‘strategies’ 
and the explanation of ‘outcomes’, or, in other terms, of why particular political decisions are 
taken, and what their consequences (or ‘operational results’) involve. The authors repeatedy 
emphasize that analysis of decision-making must be in terms of how relevant actors perceive 
their environment, no matter how ‘erroneous’ such perceptions might be, while analysis of 
consequences of decisions requires a vocabulary that somehow relates to the ‘real’ environ- 
ment. One may, perhaps, prefer to define ‘policy analysis’ in a way that would include both 
the processes of decision-making and their consequences (as Dror does; see Publ. Admin. 
Rev. 27, 1967, p. 197) but the authors’ distinction between policy analysis as the study of the 
process by which certain decisions are reached, and capability analysis as the study of the 
consequences of a given decision in certain operational conditions, is both legitimate and 
valuable. 

Following a chapter which deals with focal terms and concepts (such as ‘power’, ‘be- 
haviour’, ‘environment’ and ‘ feedback’), several further chapters examine the major varieties 
of explanation of man-milieu relationships, including environmental determinism, ‘pos- 
sibilism’, and probabilistic explanation. Incidentally, it is instructive to find so many refer- 
ences concerning philosophical and methodological problems cited from writings in the 
field of geography. The remaining chapters deal with cognitive aspects of man-milieu 
relationships, their role in explanation and in prediction. An excellent final chapter sum- 
marizes and develops the major themes. 

One must commend the quality of the scholarship, the easy style, and the apposite examples 
which the authors have culled from various works of history and social science—perhaps the 
Most novel being a consideration of the influences of Mercator projection maps on American 
foreign-policy decisions (pp. 124-6)! Yet, to the political scientist, the questions raised by 
the authors about the ability of systems-analysis frameworks to aid explanation in the discipline, 
though justified as questions, are not here answered satisfactorily. Their strictures concerning 
reification and terminology in this connection are timely, but there is a failure to deal with 
Other crucial questions; particularly with those concerning the nature of the environment 
(or milieu) of the political system. Is it valid, is it fruitful to draw a distinction between the 
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environment of an actor in the system (both the environments within and outside the system 
itself) and the environments of the system? Should these in turn be divided conceptually 
into metaphoric environments, such as the legal and economic systems, and physical environ- 
ment, such as climate and natural resources ? Similarly, the emphasis which the authors have 
put on the individual and personal aspects of decisions leads them into a neglect of the effects 
of institutional influences. These affect not so much the actor’s perception of the environment, 
as how he may react to it (e.g. a politician may make different responses to a particular set 
of circumstances in each of his roles as Minister, party leader, church member and head of his 
family). While agreeing, therefore, that in a political system only individuals take decisions, 
one must insist on the qualification that they take decisions as actors in a set of institutions; 
to this extent, it is sometimes useful to emphasize the institutional framework and its influence 
by referring to ‘the decisions of the Cabinet’ or ‘the Ministry’ or even of ‘the United 
Kingdom’. P 

An important book, then, and one to be recommended to anyone concerned with problems 
of social science methodology, but a book that is, perhaps, the more valuable for raising 
several important questions which it does not completely answer. 


GEOFFREY K. ROBERTS 
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